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So 


„Country are as futile as the at? 


Preface a 


THE ESSAYS INCLUDED in the present volume are in the 


-main Convocation Addresses delivered at different Univer- 


sities of India. As such, it is perhaps inevitable that there 
should be a certain amount of repetition in them, but Te 
have tried to take some particular aspect cf -education 
and national life for each Address and hope that the repeti- 
tions will not prove tiring for the general reader. 

Except for only three, all the other essays in this collec- 
tion were planned and delivéred as lectures. The majority 
were, as I have already said, Convocation Addresses? The 
first two chapters of the study in Indian Philosophy of 
Education were lectures delivered at Oxford and the 
last an Opening aes at the U.S. National Conference | 
of Education at San Francisco organised by the Inter- 
national Institute of Education, New York. The three 


.exceptions are the essay on Community Life written at the 


invitation of the United States Office of Education, the one 
on Crisis of Youth which is a combination of two essays 
written for the Polish Academy, Warsaw, and the Inter- 
national Institute ct Ethics, New York, and the third 
chapter of Indian Philosophy of Education written to 
bring the record up to date. 

Since independence, there has been a tremendous expan- 
sion of educétional activity in India. This has led both to 
concrete programmes for the extension of educational 
facilities and fresh thinking on the nature, scope and value 
of education, I have tricd to describe the major program- 
mes in my book Education F4 New India, but have also 
felt the need of trying to ‘wor! out for myself the philosophy 
that underlies all such activities. I fully realise that human 
nature is basically the same everywhere and attempts 


to build up philosophies om the basis of nationality and 
empt,to divide science on 


the basis of political ideologies. One can however draw a 
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distinction between the natural sciences on the one hand 
and the humanities and the social sciences on the other in 
this regard. Natural sciences seek to eliminate the human 
factor as far as practicable, while for humanities and the 
social sciences the human factor is the centre of our atten- 
tion. The study of humanities and social sciences in diffe- 
rent countries and ages exhibit a diversity in approach 


and treatment which in itself deserves close and sympa- , 


€ thetic study by all students of human affairs. 
1I do nct presume to suggest that the present “collection 
offers a systematic and complete philosophy of education 
as it has developed in India, but I have all the same ven- 


tured to give the book the title Indian Philosophy of Educa- . 


tion on the basis of the last essay in the book. In my two 
lectures at Oxford, I had attempted to give an account 
of the Indian attitude to education in the ancient and the 
medieval periods. This was a relatively easier task as the 

_ outlook and attitude which had developed in those ages 
can now be studied with comparative detachment and 
objectivity. The philosophy of education in contemporary 
India is more difficult to define. Indian life and culture 
today are undergoing vast changes and the revolution out- 
side is matched by a ferment of her inner spirit. I have 
not attempted in the book a detailed description or analysis 
of these facts, but only tried to indicate some of the forces 
which are contending for the allegiance of the Indian people 
in the modern troubled world. 


Humayun KABIR 
Calcutta 


February 22, 1961 
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The- Role of Higher Education 


o 


I AM DEEPLY grateful to you, Mr. Chancellor, for the honour 
you have done me in inviting me to this twenty-ninth 
Convocation of the Andhra University. I recall with pleasure 
that twenty-three years ago I started my professional, 
caréer inthis University and have throughout these years 
watched with pride and affection the way in which it has 
grown. The University has indeed been fortunate in having 
among its Vice-Chancellors such Outstanding men as Pro- 
fessor Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan and Dr. C. R. Reddi. I 
have every hope that the present Vice-Chancellor will 
follow in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessors and 
make the University one for which Andhra and India can 
be rightly proud. 
A convocation is n@.doubt an occasion when old ande 


‘distinguished alumni of the university meet, but the real 


heroes of the function are and ought to be you, young 
graduates, who will take your degrees today. It is essenti- 
ally your Convocation and you deserve to occupy the 
place of honour on this happy day in your life. I still recall 
with pleasure the excitement and expectation with which 
I attended my first Convocation, and I am sure you all 
have the same feelings today. You probably know that in 
America, it is called the Commencement Day. The American 
description is,perhaps more apt, for the convocation which 
marks the end of your formal connection with the university 
also marks the commencement of your life in the outside 
world. It is not merely a day of commencement in the 
professional and practical sense: it is also a new commence- 
ment so far as the real.progess of education begins. Un- 
fortunately, there is at times a tendency in our country 
and elsewhere to talk of finishing one’s studies. Such a 
statement is totally wrong and misconceived, for there can 
be no end to one’s acquisition of ktiowledge and experience. 
Waltair, December 3, 1955 
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All that university education means is that the individual 
has been trained to pursue his studies by himself. This 
is true. not only of the Bachelor’s degree but also of all 
types of higher degrees. 

There has been in modern India—and in other countries 
of the world—much discussion about the purpose of uni- 
versity education. Here and elsewhere critics have con- 
demned the prevailing system of education and in parti- 
cular university education for its failure to assure profit- 
able employment to the educated. To my mind, such 
condemnation is totally misconceived. Whatever may be 
the purpose of education at other stages, university educa- 
tion cannot surely be geared only to the needs or oppor- 
tunities of employment. Besides, the disproportionate con- 
cern with educated unemployment shows a lack of social 
perspective. All unemployment is wrong and is evidence 
that society has not been able to organise its resources 
and functions in the most satisfactory way. If we are to 
provide universal education—as has been laid down as a 
directive principle of our Constitution and is indeed essen- 
tial if democracy is to have any meaning—it will follow 
that any unemployment will be educated unemployment. 

One can of course understand why educated unemploy- 
ment attracts greater attention from those who are in 
positions of authority. The educated unemployed are able 
to raise their voice in protest against a social arrangement 
which denies them the opportunity to work. A healthy 
and balanced society ought to find work for all, but if 
there is to be any unemployment at all, I :vould rather 
that it should be among the educated. For then there is 
at least a chance that their vocal and organised protests 
will lead to the necessary reforms in social organisation. 

There is one other reason why educated unemployment 
causes greater social anxiety\ All unemployment is bad 
but in a country like ours, it is doubly bad if among the 
unemployed are those who have consumed a larger share 
of our limited social resources. You are no doubt aware 
that the per capita annual income in India is not even 
three hundred rupees. On the other hand, the minimum 
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expenses of a student in a university is at least a thousand 
rupees a year. Besides, during the period of tutelage, the 
university student contributes nothing | to the »national 
income. He is therefore supported during his tutelage by 
utilising the per capita income of at least four persons. 
In such a context, it is natural to expect that the university 
student in India must contiibute proportionately more 
to the national well-being than an average citizen. 

I have suggested earlier that much of the condemnatione 
of universities and the sense of frustration among yong 
graduates arise out of a misunderstanding of the purposes 
of university education. You whọ are in universities are 
privileged not only economically as I have just indicated 
but even more, you are privileged because you are the 
fortunate minority selected for higher education. In our 
country, barely one out of every hundred young men and 
women of the appropriate age has the opportunity of 
studying in a university. You are therefore offered opportu- 


nities which are denied’ to ninety-nine of your fellows and® 


you should realise that because you are privileged, the 
greater are your obligations. 

I’would like to add that since university education is a 
privilege, it must be earned. Democracy means equal 
opportunity for all, but such equality has no reality with- 
out equal facilities for education. Access to elementary 
and perhaps even to secondary education is thus the birth 
tight of every citizen in a democracy. Without such educa- 
tion, men and women cannot function effectively and 
creatively asecitizens of a democratic republic. This how- 
ever is not true of university education. Here also there 
thust be equality of opportunity, but the right to higher 
education can accrue only to those who have the necessary 
gift and interest. Young men and women must be Selected 
on merit, and I would add tpat those who are so selected 
Must, in return for this privilege, agree to forego certain 
other claims on society. There is 2 fundamental wisdom 
and justice in the old Indian ideal that men who seek 
knowledge and truth must by that very choice voluntarily 
give up the claim to wealth and worldly power. Necessities 
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they must have, and perhaps also comforts, but luxuries 
they must abjure consciously and voluntarily. 

This.is not an impossible or impractical idealist’s dream. 
Throughout history, human progress has been due to a 
handful of men and women who have devoted themselves 
to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. Practical 
men have often laughed at them as visionaries or idealists 
or denizens of the ivory tower. If a balance sheet js drawn 
up, it will however be found that the world owes far more 
to ¢hese visionaries and idealists than to the miliions who 
have pursued immediate pratical ends. Every community 
which is vital and progressive has thrown up in each genera- 
tion a handful of men and. women who have sought to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge without any thought for recom- 
pense.;In the end, their disinterested and theoretical pursuits 
have brought more benefit to mankind than the labours of 
those who have engaged in immediately practical vocations. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. It is not my intention 
to suggest for a moment that the-useful vocations of life 
are less valuable. Every profession has its own importance. 
If any one of them was missing, the whole of society would 
suffer. We sometimes think of professions like those of the 
scavenger or the cobbler, the coal-miner or the farmer as 
less important than those of the administrator or the 
politician. Some societies accord special honour to the 
philosopher or the scientist. If in a city, all the scavengers 
refrain from work for one week, the administrators and the 
politicians along with the philosophers and the scientists 
will discover to their cost how important isythe function 
these fellow-workers in society perform. It is again the 
farmer whose labour sustains the entire edifice of society. 
There is an element of undeniable truth in the statement 
that ali culture is ultimately dependent on agriculture. 
We must fully recognise thé\ value’ of all these different 
vocations in life, but at the same time we must admit that 
those who have chosen to come to the university have done 
so for a special purpose. The very foundations of a univer- 
sity are the development of human excellence and the 
pursuit of knowledge. 
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There are three main reasons why this basic truth is 
often forgotten. It is unfortunately true that higher edu- 
cation and employment have often been mixed up partly 
through the decisions of the State. Today, for many types 
of employment a university degree is regarded as an essen- 
tial condition. This has naturally led an increasing number 
of young men and women to seek degrees not for the sake 
of.knowledge but merely as a passport for what they regard 
as honourable employment. eAnd yet, if only you pause te 
think, yôu would realise that higher education as stich 
cannot prepare you directly for any profession. Higher 
education must, from the nature of the case, be general 
and abstract. It widens your vision and develops your 
power of generalisation and abstract thought. It may, 
and no doubt should, indirectly make you betters fitted 
to deal with any situation in which you may find yourself 
placed, but it does not and cannot directly train you for 
any particular profession. If higher education was parti- 


_ cularised and made concrete, it would lose. its character a® 


higher education. 
Some of you are perhaps aware that the Government 


of India are seeking to deal with this problem. A special 
committee is at the moment engaged in considering whether 
for many types of Government employment, the require- 
ment of a°university degree may not be relaxed. If and 
when this is done, it will help the universities to become 
what they are essentially intended to be: places where the 
accumulated knowledge of the past is transmitted to the 
younger generations and the frontiers of knowledge extended. 

The second reason for missing the essentially theoretical 


‘nature of higher education is the use which is increasingly 


made of abstract truth for practical purposes. Medicine 
and engineering and technology are all seeking® to use 
more and more the discovefies of science and the results 
of research for the practical courses of training through 
which a man or woman must go to qualify for these highly 
developed professions. From one point of view, these 


_ Professional training courses are certainly higher education. 


Only people who have acquired a fair degree of knowledge, 


æ 
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developed powers. of abstract thinking and of manipulating 
the highly intricate tools of modern calculation and opera- 
tion can» successfully pursue such studies. In truth, how- 
ever, a distinction can and perhaps ought to be made in 
these fields as well. There are practitioners of these sciences 
and technologies whose main concern is to apply -the rele- 
vant knowledge to the satisfaction of human needs. There 


is another—a much smaller group—who seek, like students L) 


xin other fields of higher knowledge, to extend the frontiers 

of ‘human. perception and understanding. L i 
Whatever we may think of the nature of these specialised 
studies or training, the truth is that facilities in all of them 
are far short of our requirements. It is common, knowledge 
that for every available seat in a medical college, there are 
at least ten qualified applicants. In engineering and techno- 
logical institutions, the pressure for admission is almost 
equally acute. Further, India needs many more: doctors, 
engineers and technologists than we are producing teday 
“—specially if the rural areas are to be as well served as 
the towns and cities. I may however add that in the field 
of engineering and technology, we are approaching a position 
where our present requirements for graduates can be almost 
fully met. Of course, with the tremendous expansion 
programmes we have in hand, the demand in these fields 
also will increase. But at the moment, the ‘shortage in 
these fields is in the cadres of supetvisory and executive 
staff who serve as intermediaries between the top execu- 

tives and the skilled and semi-skilled workers, M 

Lack of adequate training facilities at the junior and 
senior technical high school levels is one major reason why 
many who are not interested in higher education crowd 
into the universities, They do so because they have no 
alternative way of filling the gap between the end of secon- 
dary school and the entry ino seme occupation. Some of 
you are aware that attempts are being made to deal with 
this Situation by a programme to diversify secondary 
education, to establish | multilateral high schools, junior 
a Seed ety and agricultural schools and to extend 
y one year so that the products of second- 
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ary education are more fitted for immediate entry into 
universities or professional courses or into various types of 


‘employment. 


The third reason for the ‘confusion’ about the purposes 
of higher education is our social setting in which the accident 
of birth, not interest or ability, governs the entry into 
universities. Today, there are about half a million students 
receiving post-secondary or higher education. It is doubtful 
if half this number either desire or deserve higher education. 
Or? the ether hand, of the six: or seven million adolescgnts 
in the secondary schools, an appreciable proportion of 
the able are denied the opportunity of higher education 
because of lack of means. This state of affairs represents 
a twofold social loss. By denying entry into universities to 
able and meritorious but poor students, the community 
is losing some of its best potential leaders in various fields 
of knowledge and action. By crowding the universities 
with large numbers who have neither the requisite ability 
nor the necessary interest, standards of university educag 
tion are lowered and in fact the purposes of higher educa- 
tion at first diluted and then lost. Quite naturally, a large 


> number of these indifferent students seek to utilise the 


s 


university as an avenue to employment, and because they 
are in the majority, they impose their purpose and charac- 
ter on the university itself. The only remedy—and during 
the Second Plan we hope to take a step towards this end 
—is to make university education increasingly the pre- 
rogative of the able and the interested by instituting various 
types of merit scholarships which will assure that the able 
but poor student is not denied the opportunity which both 
in the interest of community and in his own interest he 
must have. 
Pending a 
the purely per 


interest of university students 
heartedly to their studies during the period of their tutelage. 
Student life is essentially a preparation for the future. In 
the modern world, that future®is becoming continually 
more intricate and complex. Those who wish to play an 


decision of these larger questions, eyen from 
sonal and selfish point of view, it is to the 
to devote themselves whole- 
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important role in this world of interlacing economic, poli- 
tical and technological relations must have knowledge as 
well as judgement. A university is the best place to acquire 
knowledge and develop the power of judgement. Those 
who utilise their opportunities at the university are bound, 
in course of time, to become leaders and pioneers in their 
Tespective fields of thought and action. Time is on your 
side as by the very process of nature, leadership must 
come to people of your generation either tomorrow or 
‘the, day after. If you wish to serve your country and the 
world well, you must exercise that leadership intelligently 
and wisely. This you can do only if you dedicate yourself 
today to the task of developing qualities of clear thinking, 
hard work and disciplined application. Last but by no 
means least, a university is the place where you come into 
contact with the highest ideas and values evolved by man 
and have an opportunity of making them an essential ele- 
ment of your own personality. 

« Some people say that we have tco many people at the 
universities today. I do not agree. It is not the number 
which is creating problems but the indifferent quality of 
many who are there. Half a million or so of university 
students in a population approaching the four hundred 
million mark is by no means an excessive number, but as 
I have said earlier, every one of you who have this privilege 
must agree to dedicate yourself to the service of your 
fellowmen. Surely the community has the right to expect 
that at least one out of every eight hundred or thousand— 
and you belong to that minority specially selected for the 
honour of higher education—must have sufficient idealism 
and spirit of service to place the interests of the community 
above the interests of self. And the paradox of the situa- 
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Need I remind you that your generation is much more 
fortunate’ than ours or those who went before us? Not 
only are you entering life in a free and independent India, 
but you are doing so at a time when fnprecedented, and 
indeed till a few years ago inconceivablé, programmes of 
expansion and development are well in hand. Today, 
India’s economic life is being reconstructed from its very 
base. In spite of India’s great achievements in many fields, 
the majority of her people have in the past lacked not only 
corùforts? but often even the necessities *of life. Today, in 
place of the old economy of want, India is seeking to estab- 
lish an economy of plenty. We are trying to create a society 
where everyone may serve according to his capacity and 
receive according to his needs. In her attempt to create 
this new type of society, India has sought to learn from 
the experience of western Europe under laissez faire and 
of eastern Europe under centralised dictatorship. She has 
sought to combine the values of both the systems and 
develop for herself a°balanced economy which will offer 

` scope for both public planning and private initiative. The 
basic industries will be increasingly brought under national 
‘ownership and control, but a wide field of secondary and 
tertiary industries will ‘be left to the private sector. By 
and large, production goods industries will be national 
concerns but consumption goods will be supplied largely 
through individual enterprise. India is thus seeking to 
establish a mixed economy. Simultaneously, she is seeking 
to frame a unified national plan which will integrate small- 
scale and caftage industries with the production of power 
and capital goods under factory conditions 
°% You are all aware that India has elected to be a demo- 
cratic republic. We do not however always realise the 
revolutionary significance of this decision. It m€ans the 
equality of all before the lawgand the denial of any privilege 
based on station or birth. It implies equality of opportunity 
for all and most important of such opportunity, equality 
of the opportunity of education and self-improvement. 
Liberty of speech and action, thought and belief is guaran- 
` teed to all citizens. Inequalities based on privilege are 


§ 
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being steadily liquidated. Till conditions of equality are 
established, special measures are being adopted to help the 
under-privileged. The people also are becoming increasingly 
conscious of their“rights and obligations. The State seeks 
to provide welfate services while guaranteeing the freedom 
of the individual. Equal concern for general welfare and 
` individual liberty is characteristic of India’s internal 
affairs. The combination of the two ideals is her most 
„significant contribution to foreign policy. Pandit Jawahar- 
lal:Nehru has become a symbol of hope and assarancė to 
countless millions throughout the world because they 
realise that his approach offers almost the only chance of 
survival to a divided world in the atomic age. 

The steps India has taken .in the fields of politics and 
economics are important. The resurgence of Indian arts 
and crafts has also led to intensive activity in many fields. 
Old cultural contacts are being revived and new ones formed. 
On a long range view, her attempt to reconstruct her rural 
«life is of even greater importance tó' herself and the world. 
For centuries nothing changed in Indian villages. Immedi- 
ately before the attainment of independence, conditions in 
villages were at times indistinguishable from conditions 
three thousand years ago. Today there is a colossal effort 
to transform the entire countryside. Roads are being 
built where none existed before. Schools have been opened 
in remote areas for the first time in recorded history. Irri- 
gation is bringing new life to millions of acres of parched 
land. Health and sanitary services are for the first time 
being planned on a national scale. Because willages have 
in the past suffered from neglect, special efforts are being 
made to wipe out the difference and make the villages 
conform to the demands of a new age. New modes of 
cultivation and new types of cottage industries, new forms 
of irrigation, new facilities fer communication and trans- 
HOUR EA Me nes Lid schools and hospitals are literally 
word, we oe Mtge ae Petes COMP SEY Mey es. In a 
\ , ng to convert the villages of pre-history 
into villages of the atomic age. 

All these developments are significant but even more 


` sovereign, democratic republic guaran 
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significant is the spirit in which the peeple are responding 
to the chållenge of a new era. Programmes of reconstruction 
have even in the past often been initiated by the State, 
but they have not changed the charactef and temper of the 
people as the people generally looked to fhe authorities for 
all measures of reform. Today, the people themselves are 
increasingly taking the initiative in formulation as well as 
execution of schemes. A new upsurge of life is sweeping 
throughout rural and urbaa areas. The inertia associated 
with thé village has vanished. In village and , town, ethe 
ancient people of India are again on the march towards a 
new goal of social security, social justice and individual 
self-realisaticn. i 

We find the signs of a new birth on all sides, but we 
should not also overstate the case. The ferment and un- 
rest in all spheres of Indian life and thought are evidence 
that a new world is taking shape, but what the shape of 
that new world will be will depend mainly on the quality 


_ of the youth of the cotintry. In the end, it is not immense 


buildings or huge factories, elaborate systems of irrigation 

_or accumulated armaments which determine the fate of 
nations. When all is said and done, it is the quality of the 
human beings that will’shape our future, as it has always 
shaped the future of all peoples. 

‘Ancient India was remarkable for her spirit of synthesis 
and reconciliation. Modern India is instinct with the urge 
of a new and impatient life. To the old tradition of unity 
of life has been added the new demand of equality and 
justice. This ancient arena of the world is again the battle- 
field of conflicting forces and ideolcgies. Young men in 

"India must play their part worthily in this turning point 
of history. They must preserve elements of value fiom 
our old and ancient culture. They must respond to the 
new demands of the emerging world civilisation. Theirs 
is the task of achieving & new synthesis in which the heritage 
of the ancient, the medieval and’the modern world may 
be reconciled. If they respond to that call, then alone will 


India become in fact, as she,already is in aspiration, a 
teeing liberty, equa- 


e 
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lity, security, fraternity and justice to all her citizens and 
a fellow-worker with all other nations for peace and pros- 
perity of mankind. 


t 


a 


“Education and Society . . 


I AM GRATEFUL to you for the honour you have done me 
in inviting me to preside over this Thirtieth Session of 
the All-India Educational Conference. I am deeply con- 
scious of my own limitations but after some initial hesitation, 
I accepteł your kind invitation as it givés me ay opportu- 
nity of sharing with you thoughts on what seem to me to 
be some of the basic problems of education in modern 
India. I crave your indulgence in advance, for some of the 
things I intend to say may run counter to positions often 
accepted without discussion or question today. You will 
however, I feel sure, agree that problems of education 
ought to be discussed freely and without any preconcep- 
tions, for it is only in an atmosphere of perfect liberty 


_ of thought that we c&n shape the instrument which will® 


mould the future generations, and as such the future of 
the nation itself. I must add that whatever I am going 
‘to Say are my personal views and do not in any way commit 
the Government of India or the University Grants Com- 
mission. In fact they commit nobody but myself as an 
individual Gitizen of India. 

I do not know if you will agree with me but I have often 
felt with regret that the importance of education is not 
always fully recognised in our country. It is no doubt 
true that everybody professes to acknowledge the great 
value of education. We also speak in season and out of 
‘season of the great reverence which was paid to the teacher 
throughout Indian history. Unfortunately, the acknow- 
ledgement often remains verbal and in our order of priori- 
ties, we give education 2 comparatively lowly place. When 
the Indian Constitution was being framed and various 
issues were being discussed in the’ Constituent Assembly, 
there was a proposal that the importance of education may 


be recognised by earmarking ten per, cent of the Central 


New Delhi, December 28, 1955- 
13 
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revenues and not dess than twenty per cent of the State 
revenues for education. The proposal was not’ accepted 
and the Constituent Assembly contented itself by including 
a provision that every endeavour shall be made to provide 
within ten years ‘compulsory free education to all children 
up to the age of 14. I am not unaware of the great expansion 
in education since 1947 but I am still not sure if history 
will judge that the endeayour we have made is commen- 
surate with our capacity. e 

É would, also acknowledge readily the progréss nade 
on account of the pressure of public opinion and the 
efforts of a devoted band of private citizens. But with a 
few exceptions, most States spend hardly ten per cent of 
their budget on education even though it is the means 
through which the future citizenry is to be built. The 


usual explanation is paucity of funds and the pressing 
demand for other services. 


made, we have to admit t 
în India the first, the secon 


order of priorities. When I compare with this the action 
of Great Britain in und 


by proclaiming that hisMinistry did 
not spend but only invested in the future of the nation. 

We speak of the sacred role of the teacher and the place 
he occupies and ought to occupy in society. We compare 
our teachers of today, very often to their detriment, with 
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lated as generous establishments which. looked after the 
physical, the mental and the intellectual needs of the 
teachers. By contrast, the teacher of today suffers from 
poverty, neglect, indifference and insécurity. We have 
further to remember that in the past, only a minority 
enjoyed the benefits of education and the number of teachers 
was consequently a still smaller minority. Today, education 
is provided on a national scale and the number of teachers 
runs and ought to run inte millions. How then can we. 
expéct in®the poor and often poorly. qualified teacher. of 
today the same spirit of dedication’and service as in the 
gurus of ancient days ? 

It has again become a fashion. today to condemn the 
entire educational system without pausing to think that 
such sweeping condemnation does more harm than, good. 
That there are defects in the system no one can deny. In 
fact it is a wonder that the defects are not greater. Where 
many teachers at almost all levels are the rejects of all the 

_other professions and°take to teaching as a last resorts 
after disappointment and frustration in other spheres of 
life, how can we expect that they will bring to their task 
the idealism, the ability and the enthusiasm which alone 
can make teaching vital and creative ? I do not deny that 
much of what passes as education in our country is a matter 
of dull ang lifeless routine, and as such not education in 
the true sense. All education is essentially a process of 
illumination of the mind, in which the pupil catches from 
the teacher a spark of the divine flame. Many of our tea- 
chers have ng spark in them, in fact not even smouldering 
embers. How then can they light the flame of knowledge 
‘and idealism in the minds of the young ? It is one of the 
paradoxes of the modern world that education has on the 
one hand become the condition not only of prog¥ess but 
of bare survival, and on»thegother, is one of the most neg- 
lected services of society: 

I have discussed in detail elsewhere and on many other 
Occasions the reasons why,.wholesale and sweeping con- 
demnation of the educational system serves no purpose at 

‘all but on the contrary harms the community. Very briefly, 
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such sweeping condemnation undermines the confidence 
and morale of the teachers, engenders in the minds of the 
pupils disrespect for education and develops among the 
public a sense of apathy if not contempt for all matters 
pertaining to education. Everyone who has the interest of 
the country at heart should therefore protest vigorously 
against such sweeping and unqualified condemnation of 
our education and devote himself to making effective 
. Suggestions—and as far as lies in his or her power, to taking 
act:on—for eradicating the weaknesses and strengthening 
the values which both undoubtedly exist. 

In a gathering of educationists, it is not necessary to 
recount in detail the various measures which have been 
undertaken since independence in strengthening and re- 
orienting our education at all levels. At the elementary 
level, it has been decided to change over from the tradi- 


old values which for various reasons had been forgotten 
or ignored. It is a truism that young children ought to’ be 


must necessarily be spread ovez many years. 
One other word of caution is needed here, Social utility 


and purposefulness of education are values which no one * 
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can question. The economic self-sufficiency of schools— 
which also is sometimes regarded as an essential feature of 
Basic education—must however be carefully considered from 
various points of view. The conditions under which Gandhi 
formulated his ideas on Basic educatiòn ‘no longer exist.. 
We then had an alien government which was suspected to 
be indifferent to a programme of national education. The 
A provision for education was meagre and there seemed no 
immediate prospect of findieg adequate funds to provides 
facilities for the millions of children of School-going age. 
Today the position is entirely different. There is a national 
Government. The public expenditure in the last eight 
years—though it still falls short ef what we desire—has 
increased over three hundred per cent. In this context, 
it may be doubted if it is necessary to place the same empha- 
sis on economic self-sufficiency as was done in the past, 
particularly when we remember that the ideal of such 
self-sufficiency was linked with a simple economy based 
on manual labour while independent India is moving® 
increasingly towards a complex economy which will utilise 
every form of power and machine including the yet un- 
explored resources provided by the utilisation of atomic 
agencies. Perhaps it was this consideration which weighed 
with Pandit Nehru when recently he said that he did not 
care for any particular label or dogma but wanted for 
the children of India good, sound education which would 
give them knowledge, develop their character and instil in 
their minds the true spirit of science. 
In the ‘fieldsof secondary education, the decision to build 
the school curriculum round a group of core subjects and 
Offer a large number of electives to suit the interests and 
aptitudes of different pupils is bound to have far-reaching 
ducational theory and practice. Of 
e-decition to extend the period of 
Secondary education so that normally no child will be ready 
to leave the secondary stage till the completion of its seven- 
teenth year. I speak with some hesitation, but to my mind 
the decision of some universities-and Boards of Secondary 
Education to abolish an age-limit for the school certificate 


consequences on our e 
equal importance is th 
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was a mistake and has harmed the cause of education. 
It has at times led to undue pressure on the child, because 
of the parents’ and teachers’ anxiety to complete school 
education as quickly as possible. Besides, it has not taken 
into account the fact that education is not merely the 
acquisition of a body of knowledge but the development 
of the child’s entire personality in its physical, intellectual 
and moral aspects. A certain maturity of body and mind 
is essential before a child can be allowed to leave the com- 
pazativelv sheltered and guided life of the schoo and take 
to a vocation or laurich into the adventure of knowledge 
in the freer and largely uncharted sea of the university. 

Changes in the pattern of university education have also 
become necessary in the light of these decisions for re- 
organising and strengthening elementary and secondary 
education. Of even greater importance is the need to 
develop in university men and women a balanced perso- 
nality which will enable them to provide leadership in many 

“fields. In the modern emphasis on specialisation, there is 
a very real danger that the products of the university 
may acquire expertise in various fields of knowledge without 
acquiring an integrated and wholesome view of life, If 
physical morons are a liability to ‘society,—for they cannot 
contribute effectively to social welfare—intellectual morons 
are a positive danger, as they may become agents of destruc- 
tion and ruin for entire humanity. 

I could go on detailing the changes initiated or contem- 
plated in these fields and the new emphasis on technical 
and scientific education in its various aspects. I must 
however resist the temptation and confine myself to empha- 
sising three measures which to my mind seem essential if 
these innovations are to give the desired results. The 
first ard foremost of these is to improve the quality of 
teachers. One cannot repeat +00 often that whatever may 
be the system at any level of education, ultimately it is 
the quality of teachers‘which gives to education its vitality 
and significance. In fact, the better a system, the greater 
the need of teachers df quality. Men of limited ability 
and vision may carry out the routine of much of traditional 
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education, but to develop the new ideals. of education in a 
creative way demands. the devotion and energy of men 
and women of the highest calibre. .At the elementary level, 
anyone can make a child repeat that tw plus two is equal 
to four, or that Aurangzeb was the son’ of Shah Jehan. 
It requires a man of initiative, drive and imagination to 
teach such and other matters in relation to the limited 
experience of the child and develop opportunities of edu- 
cation out of the concrete situations of day to day. A 
The first and foremost consideration in ay reconstruction 
of education in India is therefore the’ creation of conditions 
in which a fair proportion of the ablest men and women 
of each generation will be attracted to and retained in the 
profession. This will require a revolutionary change in 
society’s attitude fo the teacher. Today, the teacher is 
only too often one who has knocked at many doors and 
after disappointment everywhere taken to teaching as a 
last resort, This not only means that the average teacher 
is poor in quality, but? what is worse, he is a frustratede 


‘and disappointed man. Nothing can be of greater danger 


to the future of a community than a situation in which 
the’ young and growing minds of children are warped by 
contact with bitter and éynical men. It is true that there 
is always a small handful of dedicated spirits who are 
prepared t@ devote themselves to teaching regardless of 
the conditions but when we want to develop education 
into a national service where hundreds of thousands if not 
millions of men and women will be required at different 
levels, we myst guarantee to them salaries, conditions of 
service and other amenities which will compare not un- 
favourably with the other professions to which men and 
women of comparable ability resort. i 

Among the other amenities, perhaps the most important 
is the freedom to function independently of local factions 
or intrigues. One of the banes of the teacher’s life today is 
the impact of group or political paftisanship on his work. 
Sometimes, he himself has tg become a petty politician in 
sheer self-defence, but even though „his initiation into 
politics may begin in this way, the result is almost always 
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his decay or death as a true teacher. In fact, I am now 
beginning to believe that non-participation in politics is a 
necessary, condition for success as a teacher. He must on 
the one hand be protected fròm the manoeuvres and intri- 
gues of party of group politics. On the other, he should 
perhaps—as all government employees are required to do 
—eschew politics in the sense of overmuch concern with 
the events of day to day, and refrain from seeking electjon 
to legislatures or local bodies., He must in any case never 
hold any office if a party organisation, for to doso would 
be to lose the confidence and respect of at least a section 
of his pupils. I am not suggesting that he should not be 
interested in politics—no one who is sensitive and intelli- 
gent can be indifferent to the vital currents of the day— 
but his interest should be academic and detached. The 
demand that the teacher should of his own freewill abstain 
from politics or trade union_activities can however be 
justified only if the State and society guarantee to him 
“the status and conditions of service needed 
discharge of his duties. 
The second measure I have in mind is the creation of 
conditions in which educational opportunities will be equal 
for all. India has decided to become a secular democratic 
republic. I doubt if the full significance of this decision is 
always realised by many of us. Ours has till récently been 
a hierarchical society in which privilege has been attached 
to status. Certain categories and groups of people have 
enjoyed special advantages and have been treated differen- 
tially before the law. Equality of all in the eve of law has 
for the first time been realised in theory and in practice 
only since 1947. The revolutionary significance of this’ 
has not yet permeated the consciousness of the masses. 
This is. one reason why we still find such marked de- 
monstrations of group loyalty; based on considerations of 
language, caste, Province or creed: As the tule of law be- 
comes in practice, as ft has already in theory, the basis 
of citizenship in the country, many of the 
tendencies which today “threaten our unity 

Equality in the eye of law must have as on 


for the proper _ 


fissiparous 
will disappear. 
e of its essential 


world of ‘today, position and power is becoming increas- 
ingly a function of education and knowledge. In order to 
achieve equality before the law, it is therefore essential 
that educational opportunity must be linked with apti- 
tude and ability and not the mere accident of birth. Un- 
fortunately, education beyond the elementary stage is‘not 
free in India today. The result is that even at the secondary 
stage, many children dropeout who would have become ‘ 
assets to°the nation if they could, have continued tKeir 
studies. This economic handicap works even more drastic- 
ally at the collegiate and university stage. This is a double 
loss to the community. On the one hand, it is denied the 
services of hundreds of thousands of young men and women 
who were potentially leaders of the highest quality. On the 
other, it depresses standards of secondary and still more 
of higher education by bringing in pupils of comparatively 
inferior quality. In such circumstances, even the small 
_ number of students who go up for higher education do not? 
develop to their full capacity. The result is that an inferior 
quality cf leadership is alone available to the community. 
t is essential that this state of affairs must be rectified 
by providing scholarships, stipends, bursaries, free places 
and other methods of assistance by which able children 
in poor ciréumstances will be afforded the opportunity of 
pursuing their education up to the highest levels. In the 
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ingredients equal facilities for education. In the complex 
United Kingdom, over eighty per cent of the students in 


| Oxford eare today supported or assisted by the State. 
| Taking all the universities together, more than two-thirds 
of the students receive similar help. By contrast not 


l t of the students in universities 
ble help. Ours is a much poorer 
| country and therefore the need for such assistancê is the 
| greater, Even if we cannot go immediately to the extent , 
which has been realised *in the United Kingdom, a begin- 
| ning must certainly be made to increase scholarships so that 


even twenty-five per cen 
in India receive compara 


merit becomes increasingly the sole, criterion for education 
at the higher levels. “o 


The third measure is the improvement of physical ameni- 
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ties in schools, colleges and residence for the pupils. Today, 
most colleges are poorly housed and poorly equipped 
in addition to being poorly staffed. In the metropolitan 

` cities, the conditions of living of pupils are sometimes so 
wretched as to’ défy description. Congested classrooms, 
absence of libraries and common rooms, and miserable 
living quarters combined with poor teaching make many a 
college a mere apology for an educational institution. 
‘Without any of the opportunities for serious study or 
healthy ond creative co-curricular activities, fs it “any 
wonder that young men and women become discontented 
and rebellious? There iş nowadays a great deal of talk 
about student indiscipline and maladjustment among the 
young, but I have not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
if the quality of teachers is improved, admissions to uni- 
versities and colleges governed by considerations of merit 
and aptitude and the minimum physical facilities for 
healthy living provided, these problems, even if they do 
“not completely disappear overnight, will soon be reduced 
to manageable proportions. 

These three measures are to my mind the essential 
conditions for reorientation and improvement of education 
in India. They should receive the highest priority in all 
our proposals for educational reconstruction or expansion, 
and if they are adopted, we can create in the younger 
generation the scientific temper which is rightly the aim 
of all our educational effort. A scientific temper means 
essentially an attitude of search for the truth regardless of 
Consequences. It connotes a critical and inquiring spirit 
in which nothing is taken for granted, but nothing rejected 
till it has been definitely disproved. It connotes an experi- 
mental, questing attitude which is not afraid of the new 
nor of the old. Whatever stands the test of reason is accep- 
ted regardless of how it affects our ‘personal likes or dislikes. 
Truth is no one’s monopoly and ‘there is in the scientific 
temper a respect for the opinion of others and an attitude 
of toleration for differences. What we call the scientific 
temper is in fact also the spirit of philosophy in which 
intellectual humility flourishes side by side with intellectual 
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daring. It is the basis on which alone democracy can 
flourish, for democracy is nothing if not equal regard for 
all individuals. : oe 

Education in India must create this spirit of democracy, 
scientific enquiry and philosophic tolération. Thus alone 
can we be the rightful inheritors of the glorious traditions 
which have been built in this country in the past. Thus 
alone can we claim to take our share in the modern heritage 
which seeks to combine the centributions of peoples through-» 
out the World. Modern India is a crucible’ where gld valaes 
and new are being transmuted and fused. Education is a 
catalytic agent which can make this fusion possible without 
violent upheaval or clash. Educators in India have the 
privilege and the „duty of serving as among the chief 
agents of this new effort at synthesis and evolution of a 
new civilisation for the entire world. 


Education and Community Life 


I 


THE INDIAN PEOPLE have throughout the ages sensed the 
need of education for the improvement of community life. 
“In, ancient and even in medieval India, formal ‘educdtion 
was, however, the prerogative of only a minority. The 
majority were served by a system of folk education which 
was one with the people’s lives. It flowed naturally through 
the social channels and made its way almost everywhere. 
Agriculture and crafts were taught as family avocations or 
through a simple and elementary form of apprenticeship. 
The community also administered law and justice through 
a council of village elders. Nor were the cultural needs of 
sthe people ignored. They were tfained to honour the 


ancient ideals and imbibe the ethical habits needed for the 
welfare of the community. 


The modes of instruction in 
epics, the expounding 
Puranas, which may 
history, the performa 
myths and religious 
ancient heroes, and 


cluded the recitation of the 
of the scriptures, readings from the 
be regarded as legendary records cf 
nce of yatras founded upén the early 
Stories, dramatic narrations about the 
the singing in chorus of the songs of 
ure. This system of audiovispal folk 
to instil in the common man a philo- 


sophic and cultured spirit in spite of the almost universal 


lack of literacy. 
Side by side with such audiovisual education, there were 
d established social institu- 
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with the opportunity of learning how te live as members 
of a society. In many cases, the village, either through a 
local landlord or through the council of elders, looked after 
the old and the infirm in cases where there was no joint 
family to support them. In this way fhe material as well 
as the spiritual needs of the people were largely met and 
society functioned simply but healthily. i 
This traditional pattern of Indian life was at first dis- 
turbed and later disrupted -by the advent of the West. 
Beginning in the eighteenth century, the West ingreasingly 
dominated the Indian scene. Of the ‘various forces released 
by this impact, perhaps the most far-reaching in its conse- 
quences has been the influence of Western modes of indus- 
trial production. The Industrial Revolution in Europe 
literally ushered in a new age for man and led to a complete 
transformation of old social institutions. The old village 
communities were increasingly replaced by modern indus- 
trial and commercial towns. Women began to move out 


„of the domestic circle aħd to take up work in factories and® 


offices. Increasing use of the machine led to greater spread 
of scientific knowledge and was at times accompanied by a 
wedkening of faith in traditional religions. 

These factors contributed to the growth of individualism 
at the cost of family and neighbourly ties, but the West 
Soon found®alternative methods of social insurance and 
Social co-operation to supplement, and where necessary 
replace, the institutions which decayed. The impact of the 
industrial age was felt in India as well, but alternative modes 
of social insugance and welfare were not as quickly or as 
fully developed here as in the West. 

° The spread of Western education in India, however, led 
to a growing realisation that there could be no improvement 


in the standard of life without far more widespread*educa- 
tion for the people. We find ¢hat right from the beginning 
dian leaders desired 


of Western contacts, a few farseeing In 

a system of national education for the people. From the 
early years of the present sentury, political leaders and 
Social reformers increasingly demanded the introduction 
of universal compulsory education throughout the country. 
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Gokhale, whom Gandhi regarded as his initiator in politics, 
had as one of his life’s dreams the provision of universal 
free education for the people. 

One of the indications of the decay of old Indian culture 
was the growing estrangement between education and life 
throughout the nineteenth century under the impact of 
Western influences. In fact, this largely counterbalanced 
the many undoubted gains which followed from the intro- 

‘ duction of Western education and science into Indian life. 

‘One of the first, if not the first, to realise the“nature of 
this estrangement and suggest means to remedy it was 
Rabindranath Tagore. Writing about 65 years ago, Tagore 
pointed to the lack of contact between education and life 
as one of the basic causes of India’s political, economic 
and social backwardness. Education in Europe, he observed, 
was based on needs which grew out of the daily life of the 
people. The most forward-looking educators were men who 
„were engaged in the search for truth, in the discovery of 

"Scientific laws, in the creation of works of art, and in the 
solution of social and economic problems as they arose 
from day to day. 

Such education brought to the student not only in- 
formation about facts and events, but also the broad disci- 
pline, the humane outlook and the creative urge which 
alone can shape human life. Knowledge, he réalised, need 
not be something apart from the community, but could 
form the substance of a people’s life. In India, as Tagore 
saw it 65 years ago, education was largely superimposed 
and dealt with contents derived from Europern life. It had 
little contact with the problems and aspirations of the 
Indian people. Tagore proclaimed that the dilemma of 
Indian education would be solved when it gave the people 
the capacity to match felt needs with their satisfaction 
and provided “food for the hungry, clothes for the unclad, 
language for their ideas, and life tu all education”, 

It was with a view to satisfying these requirements that, 
more than 50 years ago, Tagore established his school at 
Santiniketan. He intended it as a centre, not only for the 
acquisition of reading, writing and arithmetic, but for the 


„lts early stage was held togë 
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development of the mind and personality of the child. 
The very first plans he made for his school provided that 
teaching would be in close contact with nature and far away 
from cities. The school would have land of its own which 
the pupils would help to cultivate and’a dairy where they 
would look after the cattle. During the intervals of their 
study of books and their farm and dairy duties, they would 
engage in activities for improving the physical condition 
of the locality. The schools at Santiniketan, establishede 
in the opening years of the century, was perhaps the frst 
to recognise the role of education in the improvement of 
community life in contemporary India. 

In the course of years, Tagore further developed his 
conception of education in its relation to community life. 
In his essay, “An Eastern University”, he has restated the 
conditions needed to make education fruitful and creative. 
He has referred to the ancient tradition of Indian education. 
Its main function was to make the common man conscious 


. Of the sanctity of social relationship and teach him to? 


perform the various duties to which he is called as a mem- 
ber of the community. Education in modern India, he 
held, must be rooted in this tradition, but be richer and 
deeper in order to conform to the contemporary culture of 
India, which is a complex of elements derived from ancient 
and medieval India, the culture of the Orient and the 
civilisation of the modern West. It must not only cater to 
the intellectual needs of the individual but must also help 
to develop his personality through contact with art and 
the life currest of the people. : 

In Tagore’s own words, “Economic life covers the whole 
Width of the fundamental basis of society, because its 
Necessities are the simplest and the most universal. Edu- 
cational institutions, in order to obtain their futness of 
truth, must have close assoctation with this economic life. 


The highest mission of education is to help us to realise 
the inner principle of the unity of all knowledge and all 
the activities of our social and spiritual being. Society in 
‘ther by its economic coopera- 
tion, when all its members felt in unison a natural interest 
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in their right to dive. The idea of such economic coopera- 
tion should be made the basis of our university. It must 
not only-instruct, but live ; not only think, but produce.’”’ 
Tagore concluded, ‘‘Our centre of culture should not 
only be the centre of intellectual life of India but the centre 
of our economic life also. It must cooperate with the 
villages round it, cultivate land, breed cattle, spin clothes, 
press oil from oil-seeds; it must produce all the necessaries, 
- devising the best means, using the best materials, and 
calling science to its aid. Its very existence shoúld depend 
upon the success of its industrial activities carried out on 
the cooperative principle, which will unite the teachers 
and students and villagers of the neighbourhood in a living 
and active bond of necessity.” Š 
Visva Bharati was established in 1921 to give a physical 
embodiment to this idea. It was not an accident that 
Sriniketan, the first centre for rural reconstruction in modern 
India, was an essential part of the university from its 
inception. 8 
Tagore thus came not only to the conception but also to 
the formulation and execution of a community develop- 
ment programme more than 50 years ago. With the insight 
of genius, he saw that the fate of a community depends 
on the quality of its personnel, and that the quality of 
the personnel depends on the universality and” the quality 
of education. Such education, however, cannot be divorced 
from the actual needs of life, nor can it cater to the require- 
ments of any particular section of the commuaity. He 
drew up a programme for the all-round development of 
the rural popilation as a step toward regeneration of the 
villages. This alone would in his view ensure the achieve? 
ment of Indian independence. He was thus one of the 
first to-realise that political liberty could not be achieved 
in isolation from the other freedoms, but was the concomi- 
tant of the development of socia}, economic and cultural 
freedom. Further, he realised that emancipation could 
be achieved only through the-flowering of the personality 
of the individual and that hè personality of the individual 
could not flower except in his social milieu. 
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I have discussed Tagore’s contribution to the growth 
of the new conception of education at some length as his 
was not only the first but one of the clearest statements, 
of the problem and its solution. Others shared in the dis- 
content with the existing state of affairs, and as the demand 
for independence grew in strength, the demand for educa- 
tional reform and educational expansion also grew. At- 
tempts were made in the first decade of’ the century +o 
establish a new type of national school. The demand for 
such schools grew with the Non-cooperation Movement. 
The appointment of popular ministers in 1921 gave added 
strength to the demand. It was, however, not till 1937 
that the first large-scale programme for expansion of ele- 
mentary and adult education was taken up. 

In view of the wide-spread demand, popular ministers 
responsible to the people could not but initiate programmes 
to eradicate illiteracy. Phere was an attempt in some areas ® 
‘to correlate such programmes with programmes for the 
development of community life. This was specially marked 
in some of the provinces ruled by Congress ministries and 
was due to the increasing attention that Gandhi was paying 
to programmes of village reconstruction. After the closure 
of the Salt Satyagraha Movement in 1930-32, he devoted 
himself more and more to programmes for the social and 
economic uplift of villages. The establishment of all-India 
organisations for promoting spinning and weaving and 
other village industries was one evidence of this interest. 
Another and perhaps even more significarit indication 
was the establishment of organisations which brought new 
social and educational services to the untouchables and 
other unfortunate sections of the Indian community. - 

In spite of these developments, the programmes of adult 
education initiated in 1937 were primarily programmes 
for the eradication of illiteracy. Experience soon showed 
that in the absence of a closer relation with the emotional, 
economic, and social needs “of the” adult, programmes of 
mere literacy could not make much headway. There was 
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also an imperfect realisation of the special problems of 
adult education. Methods used were often more suited to 
the needs and capacities of children. Absence of suitable 
literature for the neo-literate adult was another great handi- 
cap. The result was that after an initial spurt of expansion, 
‘the programmes slowed down and soon reached a stale- 
mate. Elsewhere I have discussed in somewhat greater 
detail the reasons for the failure of this first nationwide 
„movement of adult education, for the uplift of community 
‘life. In any case, the outbreak of World War BI in 1939 
brought this phase of adult education programmes to an end. 

The year 1946 saw the beginning of a new and more 
sustained programme qi adult education in the country. 
The war years had been years of difficulty and led to a 
reduction in the facilities of education. The War, however, 
performed one great but indirect service to the cause of 
education, and ultimately to the freedom of the country, 
by the incursion of large numbers of Europeans and Ameri- 

«cans into India. In the past, the leaders in educational and 
political reform had been men who had seen the better’ 
conditions of life in western countries and contrasted these 
with conditions in India. Only a minority of Indians, how- 
ever, could afford to travel abroad and have such first- 
hand contacts with the West. 

During the War, hundreds of thousands of European and 
American troops were brought to India. They were located 
not only in towns but even in remote rural areas. It was 
as if the West came to India because Indians could not go 
to the West. Millions of Indians who would otherwise 
never have known of the superior standards of life enjoyed 
by the ordinary Britisher and even more by the average 
American had, for the first time, a glimpse of what educa- 
tion and freedom can achieve. There was an increasing 
realisation that there can be po improvement in community 
life without improvement in edugation. From this it was 
but one step to recogfiise that there can be no reality in 

`- education without close relation to community life. 

In 1947, soon after thé initiation of these new programmes 
of adult education, India became free. Educationally the 
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situation was then difficult if not desperate. India was 
pledged to democracy, but not even ro per cent of her 
adult population was literate. Including children in school, 
the overall percentage of literacy in 1941 was estimated at 
I4 per cent, but there is little doubt that this figure had 
been considerably reduced in the six succeeding years. Adult 
education programmes had been altogether suspended with 
the outbreak of World War II. During the war years, a 
large number of elementary, and secondary schools had , 
also’ been? closed for lack of funds and’ personnel. It.,is 
doubtful if the percentage of literacy’in 1947 was even 12. 

Independence saw a tremendous demand for expansion 
of educational facilities at all levels. While every effort 
was made to expand the existing school facilities, it was 
increasingly felt that expansion of such facilities for the 
adults was of even greater urgency. Simultaneously, there 
was increasing recognition that the traditional pattern of 
adult education must change. There was a marked shift 
in both the conception. and the orientation of the pro-» 
‘grammes. In place of the old emphasis on mere literacy 
a new five-point programme was established. The objectives 
of this were literacy, improvement of health and hygiene, 
economic uplift through the introduction of new crafts 
and the improvement of old ones, citizenship training, 
and healthy recreation. To distinguish this new orienta- 
tion from the old attitude toward adult literacy, it was 
given the more comprehensive name of Social Education. 

q N I 

It would not be unfair to say that the Community Deve- 
lopment programme introduced during the First Five-Year 
Plan was a natural development of the social education 
programme initiated in 1948, This in its turn was based 
on the pioneering work.of Tagore and Gandhi and the 
enthusiasm created by the adult literacy movement of 
1937. One new feature of the latest version was the special 
attention to rural areas. Tirs had become necessary for 
two reasons. On the one hand, the vast majority of the 
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Indian people live in villages. On the other, the villages 
had been grossly and increasingly neglected for decades. 
There could thus be no general uplift for the country as a 
whole without special measures for raising the standard 
of living, and, even more, the expectations and hopes of 
millions of villagers. 

It was primarily to meet the needs of rural areas that a 
new central authority, the Community Project Adminis- 
tration, was established. The Administration operates two 
types of. programmes: (1) the community deVeloprhent 
programmes, which are worked out in a compact area with 
a view to providing villages with many of the services 
which till now have been available only in towns; and 
(2) the national extension services which seek to provide 
similar amenities on a less elaborate scale and may be 
regarded as the first step toward the development of the 
locality into a community development area. 

While the main outline of the community development 
“programme grew out of earlier Indiĝn experiments, it has a 


new element, one due to the impact of American experi- ` 


ence in developing rural communities through agricultural 
extension work under the leadership of the land-grant 
colleges. Indian educators had of course been intellectually 
aware that widespread education is a condition of economic 
progress. American experience showed even riore vividly 
than the experience of Europe the actual manner in which 
prosperity and social welfare result from production tech- 
niques adopted as a result of the application of seience to 
the problems of industry and agriculture. pa 

The impacť of American experience found a ready res- 
ponse in India as the people were already predisposed tos 
ward educational expansion. I have mentioned earlier that 
hardly xo per cent of the Indian population was literate 
when India became free. Nor were existing facilities such 
as to encourage the hope that the deficiency could be 
made up quickly. With the advent of freedom, however, a 
new spirit moved the people. between 1947 and 1952, the 


percentage of school-going-chifdren-in the age group 6-11 


had increased from 30 to about 42 and in 1956 stands at’ 
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about 50, a gain of almost 66 per cent. The rise in the age 
group 11+14 is also appreciable, and, what is more satis- 
factory, the large wastage in the elementary stage has 
been considerably reduced. Previously, hardly 40 per cent 
of the children who entered school at the’age of five or six 
continued beyond the first two years. We are now slowly but 
steadily approaching toward the goal laid down in- the 
Constitution : education for all children up to the comple- 
tion of the fourteenth year. , fe 

Phe Community Project Administration has, sinces its 
inception, played an important rdle in this progressive 
expansion of education. Its influence on in-school educa- 
tion has, however, been qualitativé,rather than quantitative. 
As I have already indicated, a large-scale expansion in 
schooling facilities has been going on since 1947. It can- 
not be said that the rate has been accelerated since the 
establishment of the Administration. What has happened 
is that the total programme of rural uplift is beginning to 
affect the school programmes. This is seen most clearly 

in the accelerated growth of Basic schools in areas served 
by the Administration. The Administration has also played 
an important role in encouraging local initiative. The 
voluntary contribution of the community by way of free 
gifts of land, labour, and money is appreciably higher in 
development or extension services blocks than in areas 
outside the purview of the Administration. 

The Administration has played a more decisive role in 
the field of social education. We have referred to the early 
efforts in the direction of adult literacy in 1937 and how 
they petered Out after the outbreak of War. The emergence 
of the richer and more comprehensive plan for social edu- 
cation in 1948 offered greater hope, but in the absence of a 
suitable organisation, this movement might also have 
languished after the first flysh of enthusiasm was over. 
The establishment of the Community Project Adminis- 
tration was an insurance against such a contingency. The 
Administration with its network: of voluntary and paid 
workers has provided. themachinery which can make 
“programmes of social education effective. 
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The country has been divided into a number of blocks 
of about roo villages each. Each block is served by a 
number ef village level workers who are charged with the 
responsibility of harnessing local talent and enthusiasm 
for the total uplift of the village. In the national extension 
blocks, the services are comparatively modest. Where a 
moze intensive programme is contemplated, three blocks 
together are constituted into a Community Project Area. 
‘In each such block, there are two Social Education Organi- 
sers, one Block Development Officer and for overall plan- 
ning for the area, a Project Development Officer. There is 
a Development Commissioner in each State who guides its 
development and exercises general supervision over the 
staff in these extension or development blocks. The 
Development Commissioner looks to the Community Pro- 
ject Administration for guidance on policy. 

This emphasis on organisation is one evidence of Ameri- 
can influence. The predominantly agricultural orientation 
‘of the programme is another, thotigh it is likely that in 
the desperate food suitation which faced the country on 
the attainment of independence a great deal of attention 
would, in any case, have been given to food production. 
However that may be, the success of the new approach is 
evident. The new organisation has created a new enthu- 
siasm in the countryside and called out voluatary effort 
on a massive scale. The four years from 1948-1952 saw the 
spread of social education to about four million adults, The 


three years since 1952 have extended the programme to 
about ro million. 


A 


IV 


To the question as to what extent the educators and the 
schools concern themselves with the improvement of com- 
munity life, the answer cannot be a simple quantitative 
statement. There is little doubt that the introduction of 
Western education in India in_the early years of the roth 
century led to a process oof Aferment which has had far- 
Teaching effect on every aspect of community life. In the 
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beginning, the impact was wholly beneficial. It brought 
into the village achievements and ideas of a wider world. 
It created*a more democratic atmosphere by opening out 
new avenues to many sections of the unprivileged and the 
underprivileged. It also brought a little additional wealth 
into the village by the inflow of the earnings of villagers 
who went to work in towns as a result of such education- 

One remembers how, even 30 or 40 years ago, there 
was throughout eastern India a regular exodus of town 
dwellers ¢nto the villages during the aiitumnal, holidays. 
They brought with them not only°gifts but also a new 
fermentation of ideas. Their return to the villages was 
invariably marked by a general inaprovement in the social 
and educational tone. Many working in towns helped to 
build hospitals, establish schools, improve communications, 
and in other ways generally increase the amenities of 
village life. The same services were performed in northern 
and western India by men from the army and industrial 
workers who returned their villages at regular intervals.® 

These benefits did not prove lasting for two main reasons. 
The introduction of Western education was contempo- 
Taneous with a gradual impoverishment of the country- 
side. Before the advent of the West, Indian life was essen- 
tially village centred. Not only did the vast majority live 
—as they still do—in villages, but each village community 
developed a kind of autarchy. There was a simple economy 
in which agriculture and rural industries were comple- 
mentry „units. Western influences disturbed the equili- 
brium of the old village. The Industrial Revolution made 
Westerners hungry for new markets. Their goods poured 
into the villages and slowly but inexorably pushed out 
local products. Cottage industries languished and in many 
Cases perished. The decay of crafts and industry forced 
more and more people-to take to agriculture. Holdings 
became uneconomical and,more and more burden was thrown 
upon the land. 

Simultaneously, the number of persons seeking modern 
education increased and led te the emergence of the problem 
of unemployment among them. The old pattern in which 
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comparatively well-to-do townsmen came to the villages 
for short periods and generally improved the economic and 
social»cenditions of the village gradually decayed. The 
result was that the village as a whole was impoverished. 
Educators gave less and less time to any specific improve- 
ment of the community life. Indirectly, however, the 
schools still continued to act as centres of learning and 
enlightenment. It is no exaggeration to say that they are 
responsible for the gradual permeation of modern ideas 
throughout the countryside. Areas in the East,*the West 
and the South which Have been under their influence longest 
show the greatest social resilience and flexibility. This was, 
however, a pervasive and imperceptible influence and the 
effect of it cannot be measured in strict quantitative terms. 
One of the main criticisms against the Western system of 
education imported into modern India was that it had little 
relation to the life of the vast majority of the Indian people. 
In place of the old traditional education which was at least 
*in a rudimentary way oriented to the needs of the commu- 
nity, the modern system of education is primarily book- 
centred and places an undue emphasis on the development 
of linguistic ability and the abstract intellect. The courses, 
the curriculum, and the methods have therefore been 
developed almost without any relation to the needs of the 
rural community. a 
There have however been exceptions to this general 
complaint. The system has paid good dividends in the hands 
of able and creative teachers. Reference has also been 
made to the attempt which Tagore made in the beginning of 
the century to remodel the content, the curriculum, and 
the methods of education to serve the needs of a Tesurgert 
countryside. There have been similar attempts in other 
parts of the country. The development of the national 
movement led to the establishment of what was described 
as a national system of education. By and large, these 
national institutions followed the mainly academic pattern 
of Western education with qnly this difference : that an 
increasingly greater emphasis- was placed on Indian tradi- 
tions and Indian ideals. 
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The most systematic and sustained attempt to modify 
the content, the curriculum, and the methods to meet the 
requirements of the community has been madecin recent 
times under Gandhi’s leadership. This is not the place to 
discuss at length the Basic system of education for which I 
must again refer the reader to my book, Education in New 
India. It may, however, be briefly described as education 
integrated with life, and built up around a craft. Instead 
of treating the different subjects in the school curriculum, 
as distinét and isolated items, it emphasises their correla- 
tion and unity. It looks upon the school as a democratic 
community where children learn to live as members of a 
co-operative commonwealth. ° 

The Basic school,does not, however, confine its activities 
within the boundaries of the school itself. It is part of the 
normal routine of the Basic school to undertake program- 
mes of cleaning and providing sanitary services to the 
entire village. In some of the best Basic schools there is 

_ hardly any distinction*between school activities and sociab 
education programmes in the widest sense of the term. 
Basic education thus creates the atmosphere and mental 
outlook needed for community development. It is not acci- 
dental that the spread of the national extension services 
and the community development programme has been 
accompaniéd by an expansion of Basic education. In fact, 
the Basic school has often been the nucleus around which 
a programme of community uplift has been built. 

There have also been in existence in different parts of 
the country, Ashrams, Gurukuls, Maktabs, Jamias and 
village reconstruction centres in which social service, adult 
"education, and community development have gone side by 
side, From the nature of the case, these efforts have not 
been very wide-spread. 

° e 
in i 


Like the influence of the school on the community, 
that of the community on the school has also been mainly 
“indirect. One of the striking features in the Indian scene 
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has been the almost universal demand for education. Some 
countries have considered it necessary to make attendance 
in schools obligatory. By and large, no such need has been 
felt in India. Here the problem has been one of providing 
enough schools for ail who want to attend. This is the more 
remarkable when we remember the prevailing poverty of 
the people. Lack of means induces and sometimes compels 
parents and guardians to withdraw children from school as 
soon as they are I0 or 12. In-spite of this economic com- 
pulsion, Indian parents are anxious to give their children a 
better deal than they have themselves received. Education 
still carries with it a great deal of social prestige. The 
ancient Indian tradition -of the supremacy of the Brahmin, 
in spite of his poverty, has not altogether died. Even 
illiterate parents, therefore, seek to provide education for 
their children for as long as they can afford to do so. 

The influence of the community in the development of 
the schools may be seen in another way. Though elemen- 
tary education is essentially a respénsibility of the State, 
private enterprise has played an important role in its deve- 
lopment. In certain provinces and in certain special fields, 
a major portion of the burden even for elementary education 
was borne by the community. Though Baroda had a 
Primary Education Act in the first decade of the present 
century, it was not till the close of the second decade that 
the two major provinces, Bombay and Bengal, passed 
similar Acts. Even after the enactment, there were many 
areas in these States where provision for elementary edu- 
cation remained the responsibility of private initiative. 
Government is now taking up increasingly greater responsi- 


bility at this level, but the provision of pre-primary edu-’ 


cation and the initiation of new experiments or develop- 
ments in this field still remain essentially the prerogative 
of non-official agencies. a 

The Constitution of India came into force on the 26th 
of January, 1950. It laid down that within ro years, i.e., 
by 1960, universal compulsory education must be provided 
for all children up to the age of 14. As indicated earlier, 
only about 50 per cent of the children in the age bracket 


° 


` been that it has, by and large, been p 
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6-11 are today in school, and only about 20 per cent of 
those in‘the age bracket 11-14. It is thus clear that a 
majority òf the children in the age bracket 6-44.do not 
yet have the necessary facilities for schooling. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to make up this deficiency. In the 
extension and development blocks alone, some 12,000 
schools were opened between October 1952 and September 
1955. It is hoped that at least in the Community Project 
Areas, the directive principle of the Constitution will bg 
fulfilled By r961. 2 : st 

This cannot, however, be achitved by State action 
alone. The Community Project Administration has depen- 
ded heavily on voluntary contribution of the people and 
the people have responded magnificently. As against State 
expenditure of Rs. 17.5 million in these blocks, the people 
have contributed almost Rs. ro million. Almost invari- 
ably the formula is that the community provides land and 
buildings for the school, while the State undertakes the 
responsibility of meeting the recurring expenses. In the 
Second Five-Year Plan, whose draft has just been released, 
it is proposed that the community should undertake to 
béar also a part of the recurring expenses for such schools. 

The role of the community in the development of second- 
ary education has been even greater. It would be no ex- 
aggeration®to say that of the 18,000 middle and secondary 
schools functioning in the country, a large majority owe 
their origin to and are, even today, sustained by voluntary 
effort. The local authorities at various levels support a 
number of schools, but, even if they are counted as organs 
of the State and not agencies of the community, the number 
of publicly managed secondary schools would come to 
barely half the total number. 

The community has thus had a very decisive influence on 
the development of local schools, so far as their establish- 
ment and multiplication are concerned. It cannot, however, 
be said that the community has played a comparable role 
in the development of the curriculum and methods of 


instruction. One of the weakngsses of, Indian education has 
Janned from the top. 
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Western education on any large scale may be said to have 
begun in India with the establishment in 1857 of the three 
universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. ` 

These three universities were established with two major 
ends in view. One was to train a number of persons to 
help in the administration of the country. The other was 
the introduction of Western ideas and attitudes into Indian 
society. The secondary schools grew up only as feeders for 
these universities, and the elementary schools, by and large, 
as feeders for the secondary schools. Education tas thus 
dominated by the university to a degree perhaps unknown 
in any other country. The result was that the general 
pattern drawn up by the university influenced the tone 
and temper of even elementary schools. Since higher 
education is, by its nature, bound to be somewhat abstract 
and general, there was thus hardly any scope for the special 
needs of localities or communities to enter into the curri- 
culum or the programme of the school. As indicated earlier, 
2 change began first with Tagore’s €éxperiment in Santini- 
ketan and later through the acceptance of the Basic system 
of education under Gandhi’s influence. Since then attempts 
are being made on an increasing scale to model the courses 
and the curricula of schools, elementary and secondary, to 
meet the requirements of the community. 


VI 


Till the establishment of the Community Project Adminis- 


tration in 1952, no large-scale programme had been laid 
to train teachers or administrators for carrying out specific 


programmes for the improvement of the community. The « 


activities described in earlier pages grew out of the social 
consciousness of individual leaders or teachers. Some work- 
ers had no doubt been trained aż Santiniketan or at Wardha 
or other centres established by Gandhi and his associates, 
but their number was small and the training in many cases 
confined to a small Segment of social life. They had often 
great competence in a particular field, but were quite as 
often not interested in anything outside their own speciality. 
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Thus, their approach to community development was essen- 
tially that of amateurs. 

Two factors contributed to the. growing recognition of 
the need for a concerted plan for improving various com- 
munity services. On the one hand, the Indian Constitution 
accepted the ideal of complete democracy and introduced 
adult franchise. It was recognised that an illiterate elec- 
torate could not satisfactorily discharge its immense respon- 
sibilities ; that special measures would have to be taken not 
only for erddicating illiteracy but for improving its material 
conditions of life. A 

Education and economic improyement were especially 
necessary in the context of the contemporary situation, 
The modern age is gne of conflicting ideologies. There was 
a risk that unless the material conditions of life in India 
were improved quickly enough, the deprivations suffered 
might lead to gross discontent and possible revolution. 
The community development programme was devised and 
initiated as one answer tô this problem. For obvious reasons, 
social education received a high priority in this programme. 

The Community Project Administration set about the 
task’ of improving rural life in a systematic and well-planned 
manner. A small pilot training centre was established at 
Nilokheri. Soon after, training was started at five other 
centres in different parts of the country. The number of 
centres has now increased to eight and it is proposed that 
the number should soon be raised to ten. These centres train 
social edycation organisers and in some cases also village 
level workers.,There are at present three Block Develop- 
ment Officers training centres and it seems certain that the 
number will increase rapidly. In addition, some seminars 
or camps have been held for Project Officers. The Develop- 
ment Commissioners of States meet periodically to exchange 
experiences, compare notes, and modify lines of future 
action in the light of theis discussions. 

„The Administration, however, depends primarily on the 
village level workers for the execution of its programmes. 
They are given a multi-purpose draining in order to meet 
the different demands of the villages in which they work. 


© 
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Though there ista special bias towards agriculture and 
animal husbandry, sanitation and improvement of village 
crafts» have an important place in the programme. The 
village level worker cannot be an expert in all or even in 
one of these fields, nor is he expected to be. He is, however, 
in a position to supply what is analogous to first aid and 
direct the villagers to the appropriate expert bodies, or, if 
necessary secure the needed information for them. 

« Literacy education has not been ignored. Programmes 
heve also been initiated for organising villagé libraries, 
reading rooms, community centres, and recreational acti- 
vities. In a word, the education programmes have been 
planned so as to develep a strong social conscience in the 
rural population. In the purely educational aspects of this 
programme, the village school teacher has often been used 
also as the adult literacy teacher. He is not, however, the 
only agency to be used in this connection. 

The universities, the teachers’ colleges, and the training 

“schools have not so far made anf major change in their 
training programmes as a result of the introduction of the 
community development programme. One reason for this 
may be that, unlike the Philippines, Indonesia, Butma, 
Iran, or Ethiopia, the village school teacher is not being 
used as a main agent for the community development 
programmes in India. Here the main reliarice has been 
placed on the new multi-purpose village level worker speci- 
ally trained for the job. The Community Project Adminis- 
tration seems to be of the opinion that the village school 
teacher would in many cases prove inadequate for the 
responsibilities involved in such programmes. The Adminis- 
tration also feels that since the Indian villager is basically 
an agriculturist, the main sphere of training for the village 
level worker should be related to the field of agriculture. 
If this is accepted, it is obvious that a short-term training 
programme cannot turn the villege school teacher into an 
effective village level worker. 

While there is a certain amount of justification for the 
view of the Administratiop, I feel that the approach requires 
modification in two respects. If the objection to the village 
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school teacher is because he is a low-paid and untrained 
person incapable of bringing to the villager the simple 
knowledge of agricultural processes, he is surely°stÌll less 
fitted to be in charge of the younger generation. In the end, 
it is the youth, conditioned by the training they receive, 
who will determine the fate of all development programmes. 
It is a paradox of many democracies—and India is’ no 
exception—that while, on the one hand, they say that its 
children are the greatest asset of a nation, they placeo 
children iù charge of persons whose skill’and competerce 
leave much to be desired. ` 

Since income is the measure of social importance in a 
money economy, it is enough to poiht out that the teacher’s 
emoluments rarely if ever exceed those of an unskilled 
worker, Idealism is certainly a very important factor in 
the teacher’s life, but it is surely too much to expect that 
teachers will live on idealism alone and leave all the good 
things of life to others. The inevitable result of the present 
arrangement is that ablé-men and women are not attracted® 
to the teaching profession. Even of the few who are at- 
tracted, many leave it at the first opportunity. The social 
loss’ and deterioration due to unsatisfactory teachers may 
not be immediately felt but, over the years, such teachers 
steadily lower the competence and character of the entire 
community. National interest demands that the problem 
must soon be faced boldly and solved. 

The second consideration is this. If their status and 
emoluments are to be improved, teachers must be increas- 
ingly drawn igto the community development programme. 
India is yet a poor country and our financial resources are 
strictly limited. On the other hand, the number of teachers, 
Particularly at the elementary level, is very large and is 
fast increasing. It may therefore be difficult to effect any 
appreciable early improvemerst in salary and conditions of 
Service, without giving some additional responsibilities. In 
doing so it must, however, be clearly remembered that any 
such functions should not everlap, the teacher’s primary 
duty which is the teaching of the on-soming generations. 
Any arrangement which delegates to a secondary position 
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this primary duty would be most undesirable and, in the 
end, endanger not only the interests of the community but 
its very existence. 

In fact, the improvement of the quality of the teacher 
is one of the basic prerequisites for improving the quality 
of manpower and thus, ultimately, the conditions of 
tural and urban life. Various measures are now in hand 
or under discussion for bringing about the desired im- 

provement. t 

ne measure which deserves consideration in this corinec- 
tion may appear somewhat unconventional but is likely 
to give results. At present, one of the main reasons for the 
poor quality of the teacher is his poor pay, and the pay 
cannot here and now be sufficiently improved because of 
the large numbers involved. Besides, the rate at which 
enrolment in schools is increasing is already taxing our 
resources almost to a breaking point. An appreciable im- 
mediate increase in the salary of teachers is, in such a 
“situation, difficult to achieve. Son amelioration is, how- 
ever, possible if a teacher is paid a somewhat higher salary 
but required to handle a slightly larger number of pupils. 
It is self-evident that other things being equal, the higher 
the proportion of teachers the better the results are likely 
to be. If, however, the choice is between many poorly paid 
teachers of indifferent quality and a small number of better 
paid teachers of high quality, something can surely be said in 
favour of the latter choice. One good teacher in charge 
of 50 is likely to give better results than two badateachers 
in charge of 30 pupils each. € 

Careful study should also be made of the possibility of 
relieving teachers, especially in the elementary classes, 
of much of their routine and custodial work. Older pupils 
may help the teacher in some of the housekeeping duties 
required in the class-room. Teacher aids or teacher appren- 
tices may also assist, in routine: or mechanical work. I 
have elsewhere, in Education in New India, discussed the 
possibility of employing SchookMothers for attracting pupils 
and relieving the teacher of some of his non-academic work. 
In these ways also, it may be possible for a single competent’ 
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teacher to deal with a larger numbereof pupils than is 
often the case today. 

Once it is recognised that the school teacher, subject to 
the conditions mentioned above, should be utilised in com- 
munity development programmes, two consequences will 
follow. On the one hand, he can be a most useful auxiliary 
in all programmes for rural development. He approaches 
the most impressionable section of the village population 
during the most receptive period in their lives. If he isə 
properly “oriented toward rural educatiofi he can make a 
distinct contribution toward cominunity development. 
Since he would be rendering additional services, it should 
be possible to improve immediately his emoluments and 
conditions of service, thus giving him the living wage 
which he is generally not receiving today. 

The other consequence would be equally far-reaching. 
Once a definite programme for the utilisation of the village 
teacher in community development has been drawn up, 
arrangements will have to be made for special training 

` for the purpose. This will mean important changes in the 
present theory and practice of teacher training institutions. 
As’the obligation of the teacher to the community receives 
greater emphasis, the content, curriculum, and the methods 
of teaching are bound to change. The present hiatus bet- 
ween the s@hool and the community can be largely over- 
come as soon as the teacher looks upon his profession as a 
means to the total uplift of the community. 

The actual training can take one of two forms. On the 
one hand, training camps can be organised where existing 
school teachers could be given the necessary orientation to 
‘village development work. On the other, there must increas- 
ingly be provision for such orientation 1n the normal courses 
given in training schools and colleges. y 2 

A new development in tkis direction is the decision of 
the Government of India to set mp a number of Rural 
Institutes in different parts of the country. For various 
Teasons, the rural areas have not till now had the same 
facilities for higher education gs the urban. This has not 

` only caused a disparity in the development and outlook be- 
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tween the rural and the urban population, but has also been a 
major cause of the drift to towns of able and energetic 
young: men and women from the villages. The Govern- 
ment of India appointed, some time ago, a committee to 
study this problem. On the recommendation of this com- 


mittee, it has been decided to set up a number of Rural | 


Institutes which will provide education comparable to 
university standards but specially directed to meet .the 
«requirements of rural areas. Apart from agriculture, rural 
engineering, rural housing, rural health and hygiene, the 
Institutes will also provide for the training of teachers 
and other rural workers who can actively participate in 
programmes of rural development. 


VII 


To sum up: Even if the educators and the schools have 
not in the past always directly or consciously concerned 
‘themselves with the improvement*of community life, the 
impact of Western education has had far-reaching effects 
in disturbing the old order and creating the urge for a new 
life among the masses. This has affected even those who 
did not come directly under its influence and remained in 
many cases out of touch with any education. 

The curricula and methods of schools havé not in the 
past paid much attention to the needs of the community. 
Education was primarily abstract and academic and often 
quite out of touch with Indian life. Beginning with the 
establishment of Tagore’s school at Santiniketan, there 
have been persistent efforts at correcting this state of 
affairs. The formulation and gradual implementation of thé 
scheme of Basic education has revolutionary possibilities 
some of which have already been realised. The establish- 
ment of multi-purpose schoole at the secondary level and 
Rural Institutes at higher levels has carried this Te-orienta- 
tion of education a step farther. The Community Project 
Administration is bound to pley an increasingly important 
role in these changes. 5 


The community has helped greatly in the progress of 
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education as is evident from the extent of private and 
unofficial contributions to the educational budget of the 
nation. Even at the elementary level, the purely govern- 
mental expenditure was only about two-thirds of the total 
in 1947-48. In spite of the enormous expansion of educa- 
tion at this level, the Government’s share did not show 
any appreciable rise in 1953-54. In secondary and higher 
education, it was private effort—either through fees or by 
way of donations or bequests—that has met the major, 
share of the total budget in the past. In 2947-48 the share 
of the State was less than one-third ir the case of secondary 
and only a little more than a third in the case of collegiate 
and university education. In 1953-54, in spite of the greater 
interest taken by the State in the promotion of secondary 
and higher education, the private sector contributed about 
60 per cent in the case of secondary and more than 50 per 
cent in the case of collegiate and university education. The 
community's interest in the quantitative expansion of educa- 
tion at all levels has not, however, been matched with ae 
‘commensurate interest or effectiveness in the field of its 
qualitative improvement. 

I-have already indicated briefly that, with some honour- 
able exceptions, training schools and colleges or university 
training departments have not in the past been appreciably 
affected bye the community development programmes. 
After the establishment of the Community Projects Adminis- 
tration, a beginning has been made which is likely to become 
increasingly more effective with the passage of time. 

Schools and colleges have naturally been affected by 
programmes sponsored by other than educational agencies. 
Since the young are the most sensitive section of the com- 
munity, it would have been surprising if it had been other- 
wise. Such influences have not always been healthy, parti- 
cularly when they have worked not through, but indepen- 
dently of and in some cases in opposition to the schools. 
The recent experience of undertaking various types of 
Constructive work through „schools has proved a most 
interesting development in correcting this tendency. 
` As already indicated, the influence of education has been 
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pervasive and every aspect of community life has been 
affected by it. As such, it is difficult to point to any specific 
imprevements, for this would involve listing practically 
every item in the national life. One need only point out that 
leadership not °only in development programmes but in 
almost every type of national activity has been provided 
by. the educated. Even when people have reacted against 
the present system of education, it is not unfair to say 

o that the attitudes they have adopted and the programmes 
they have undertaken would not have beea possible 
without the impact of modern education on their mind and 
character. 


Education and Planned Development 


I AM GRATEFUL to the authorities of the University for 
the honour they have done me in asking me to address the 
Convocation this year. I am always happy to meet young 
men and women on the threshold of their life, and my p 
pleasure teday is greater because of the special position that 
Kashmir occupies in the history of* Indian culture and 
civilisation. Kashmir is literally a meeting place of the 
world. Here have blended ideas dnd ideals coming from 
East and West and North and South. Here from the 
earliest times have met men and women of many races 
and regions who have built for themselves a heritage rich 
in content and multifold in its composition. 

Nature herself has marked out Kashmir as an area where 
diversities are held in aacommon synthesis. We have here e 
some of the most magnificent snow-ranges of the earth. 
We have also here some of the greenest valleys that have 
delighted the heart of man. The combination of mountains 
and lakes, of uplands and valleys and of forest and rivers 
has made Kashmir one of the most beautiful regions in - 
the whole wosld. It was not without reason that the Mughal 
Emperors described Kashmir as a veritable paradise 
on earth. 

If nature is bounteous, rich and diverse here, so is the 
culture and philosophy of this beautiful land. It is said 
that after they were banished from the garden of Eden, 
Adam and Eve were reunited in the gracious valley of 
Kashmir, Amarnath and other caves in its mountains have 
been regarded as the abode of divinity. Buddhism found 
here one of its earliest centres and spread its message of 
Compassion and understanding to far-flung reaches of Asia. 
It is widely held that one of the twelve lost tribes of Israel 
found a haven of safety and,peace in this beautiful Jand. 
There is also a tradition that Christ did not die on the Cross 
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but wended his way to Kashmir and passed his days in 
peaceful contemplation of the beauty of nature and the 
nature of God. 

Whatever be the truth or otherwise of these legends, 
one fact is certain. Kashmir has extended its hospitality 
to all modes of thought, religion and life. Muslims, Hindus 
and Buddhists lived and live in peace in the shadow of 
its mountains. The clash between the Saivaites and the 

~Vaishnavites has no echo hers, for both Siva and Vishnu 
have found a horhe in the heart of Kashmiris. Hele we have 
Muslim saints expounding the beauties of Vedanta and 
Brahmin savants seeking inspiration from the teachings of 
Islam. If the main glory of Indian civilisation has been the 
realisation of unity in the midst of diversity, surely Kashmir 
is pre-eminent even in India for her splendid achievements 
in this field. 

I congratulate the young graduates of the year for both 
their heritage and their opportunities. After centuries, 
India is literally on the march again. There is a stir of life 
throughout the length and breadth of our vast and ancient 
land, This is true of the whole of India and has a special 
significance in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The sloth 
and despondency of decades have been shed. We are attemp- 
ting today to remake the face of the country and the mind 
and heart of the people. It is the privilege’ and the re- 
sponsibility of the young men and women of today to share 
in this task and contribute their share to the emergence of 
a rich and more glorious culture in this our ancient land. 

The future of a country depends on its youth and among 
the youth the educated have a special role to play. They 
have to supply the leadership in the different spheres of 
national life, and education is an instrument for preparing 
them for this special role. That is why we find the people 
in all advanced and democratic countries keenly interested 
in the nature and scope of education, but to be effective, 
their interest should be healthy and informed. It is good 
that in India also, the people are concerned with education, 
but it is not so gond that the attitude is often one of un- 
understanding censure. It has unfortunately become almos* 
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a fashion to make convocation addresses the occasion for 
the condemnation of our educational system. I do not 
deny that our educational ideals and practices need change 
and reform, but I do not believe that they merit the sweeping 
condemnation so often meted out to them. They have 
defects but they also have merits and they have served 
us well in certain respects. Defects should certainly. be 
removed but the convocation is hardly the place for such 
Scrutiny or evaluation. es i 

Tke corvocation is essentially a day for the young.,It 
makes a definite parting in their tives. Till now, they 
have been pupils watching the course of events. From now 
on, they will be increasingly actérs on the stage of life. 
It is therefore more appropriate to consider on such oc- 
casions the values ‘they have imbibed and indicate the 
challenges which await them on the threshold of their life. 

Before I attempt either of these tasks, I would like to 
dispel one misunderstanding. It is sometimes said that the 
Indian youth of todayesuffer from a sense of frustratione 
and lack of opportunity. This is a complaint which I for 
one have not been able to understand. There may have 
been causes for such complaints in the past but the sky is 
the only limit for the young men and women of modern 
India. Formerly, political subjugation and all its attendant 
disabilities imposed many burdens on Indian youth. Today 
in a free country, whose future they are themselves going 
to fashion, there should be no cause for a sense of restraint 
or restriction. 

Young men and women of India have no reason today 
to feel any de8pondency on personal grounds. Many fields 
formerly closed to them now await their attention and service. 
Nor is there any justification for any loss of spirit on the 
national account. The goals we have set before ourselves in 
the economic, the political, the social and the ideological 
field make India today a land of expansion and hope. In 
sheer achievement, what India has done since indepen- 
dence is remarkable from many points of view. We started 
with deficiencies that had accumulated during two centuries 
of political subjugation. This led to economic impoverish- 
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ment, intellectual: defeatism and social stagnation. Within 
ten years of independence, many of these evils have been 
successfully challenged if not wholly overcome. The villages 
of India which have not changed for thousands of ‘years 
are being transformed before our very eyes and old dispari- 
ties between town and village slowly but steadily reduced. 
Illiteracy is being liquidated and the basic causes of poverty 
removed. What more can the young want than to share 
sin this glorious and creative adventure ? 

This then is an age of aspiration and hope sor India. 
The aspirations and “hopes can however become realities 
only if we learn from our past experience, and avoid mis- 
takes and dangers that led to national disaster. That 
experience teaches us that conservatism and adherence 
to sectarian interests have been our greatest enemies. 
Factionalism arises whenever people lose their sense of 
justice and fairplay. Conservatism is another name for the 
loss of intellectual resilience. One aspect of this conser- 
-yatism is the tendency to resist new ideas. The other is 
an unintelligent adherence to old beliefs and customs even: 
when they have outlived their utility. Nations become 
conservative and sectarian only when there is a loss of 
spiritual energy. It is on record that in ancient India, 
philosophers and thinkers questioned even the ultimate 
assumptions of thought. Students asked fearless and search- 
ing questions which often baffled the teachers. Islam also 
began as an intellectual rebellion which sought to replace 
revelation and authority by rationalism and intellectual 
judgement. Unfortunately for India, this spirit of enquiry 
and questioning had disappeared by the ‘time Islam ap- 
peared on the Indian scene. The most undesirable effect 
of this growth of conservatism was the loss of the scientific 
spirit among the Indian people. Babar, when he first came 
to India, was intrigued and puzzled by the intellectual 
apathy of the masses in a country where individuals showed 
such extraordinary intellectual acumen. 

The loss of the spirit of questioning and rebellion dulled 
the edge of the Indian intellect. The result was intellectual, 
moral and spiritual stagnation. The loss of intellectual 
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resilience led to a weakening of the moral fibre. Once a 
people give up the pursuit of truth for its own sake, they 
become worldly-wise in a narrow sense. In such a context, 
selfish considerations tend to overpower national interests. 
It was because of this deterioration in national character 
that a handful of the British could subjugate India and 
hold her under domination for almost two centuries. 

British domination over India has been responsible for 
many evijs in our life“ It has however rendered one great? 
service by challenging the old systems of belief and foster- 
ing the growth of a new intellectual curiosity. The Western 
system of education and acquaintance with English langu- 
age and literature are perhaps the greatest gift that the 
British people brought to India. Together they opened out 
. new horizons of thought and experience to the Indian 
people. British literary and political ideas had a tremen- 
dous impact on the Indian mind and inculcated a new 
emphasis on individua] liberty and constitutional rights. 
Western education brought the Indian mind into touch 
with the scientific temper of the western world. There 
was initially a loss of balance and some Indians dazzled 
by the achievements of the West sought to forget their 
own past. This was, however, a temporary phase and soon 
the study of Western modes of thought revived interest in 
the study of our own heritage. Discovery of the West 
“ thus led to a rediscovery of the East. 

Once the Indian mind regained its resilience, it could 
no longér be circumscribed by the forces of reaction. Not 
that all Indians became free all at once. Even today, the 
forces of reaction are powerful over large sections of the 
people, but the most vigorous elements in the nation broke 
the old shackles of conservatism. The attainment of political 
liberty thus became merely a question of time. It is signi- 
ficant that India’s greatest political figures have also been 
pioneers in her intellectual renaissance. Starting from 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, we have a’ succession of leaders 
whose political activities were metched by their intellec- 
tual vision. Rabindranath Tagore an@ Mahatma Gandhi, 
C. R. Das and Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru and Radha- 
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krishnan have all*contributed as much to the intellectual 
as to the political re-awakening of India. : ' 

Throughout her long history, India has sought to combine 
the values of many civilisations and many cultures. The 
Indian renaissance has characteristically made the same 
attempt. We rediscovered our own heritage in the effort 
to gain the freedom of the Western world. India has thus 
become the inheritor of the traditions of East and West. 

In the days of her glory, India was remarkable for her power 
of ‘assimilating values, from many sources. It is only when 
her life became stagnant that she lost the capacity of assimi- 
lation and synthesis. The impact of the West has revived 
her intellectual energy. If this energy is maintained and we 
accept new values with enthusiasm and discrimination, 
we can confidently look forward to a new and brilliant 
flowering of the Indian genius. 

A convocation is the occasion when the young graduates 
should consider the values they have imbibed from their 
‘education in the university. Perhaps the greatest value 
which the modern university has contributed to the youth 
of India is the development of intellectual resilience and 
a spirit of scientific enquiry. Their attitude towards innova- 
tions explains why some people have prospered while 
others have faded from the pages of history. Today the 
willingness and the capacity to accept new challenges are 
conditions not merely for progress and prosperity but for 
very survival. Improvements in the means of communica- 
tion have unified the world into a neighbourhood where 
peoples and communities can no longer live in isolation. 
It is easier to move from one part of the world to another 
today than it was to move from one city to another within 
the same country in the past. Different societies are thus 
coming increasingly into contact with one another on the 
physical plane. $ 


Even more importat is the increase in the facility of- 


communication in the world of ideas. Formerly even the 
most revolutionary idea: moved slowly from one region to 


another. The Budcha’s message of understanding and 


compassion did not reach any country outside India for 
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several centuries. Today, any event or idea in any part of 
the world can be known in any other part almost simul- 
taneously. Increasing use of mass media of communication 
has not only accelerated the movement of ideas but also 
increased enormously the volume of their pressure. Neither 
physical nor mental isolation is possible in the modern 
world. Any attempt at shutting our windows and denying 
the impact of the outside world.is fraught with danger to 
the welfare of the country arf the nation. | 

The educated young men and women of India are fortu- 
nate for they have inherited the traditions of both East 
and West. They can repudiate any part of their heritage 
only at their peril. This is perhaps the greatest value which 
education in modern universities has brought to the youth 
of the country. The challenge which awaits them is to 
translate into reality the ideas and ideals they have thus 
inherited. Synthesis of opposites has been one of the major 
achievements of Indian culture in the periods of its vitality. 
Synthesis of opposites, and indeed on a far greater scale, i 
the task which faces the Indian youth of today. 

One of the most significant symbols of our attempt to 
reconstruct our national life is to be found in the two Five- 
Year Plans we have framed. This is not the occasion to 
attempt a detailed analysis of their nature and scope, but 
one may point out that perhaps their chief merit arose out 
of their combination of economic means and social ends. 
One feature of this is the judicious distribution of emphasis 
betweer® heavy industries and consumer goods industries. 
There will always be scope for difference of opinion about the 
balance between them. There is also a marked difference 
in approach to the problem in democratic and communist 
countries. In free enterprise economies, the balance is 
achieved through the competing claims of different demands 
on resources and is cofitinually shifting. The results are 
-not always happy because the prospects of profit are not 


always commensurate with the needs of social welfare. 


That is one reason why no eéonomy is today left completely 
tal control in the alloca- 


to free enterprise. Some governmen 0 
tion of resources is found even in a country like the United 
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States. At the other extreme, countries like the Soviet 
Union have determined the allocation of resources between 
heavy’ industries and consumer goods industries on consi- 
derations which. often sacrifice the present to the future. 
Many of the stresses which have in recent years developed 


in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe are due to this - 


disproportionate bias towards heavy industries. This has 
kept the standard of life artificially low and at times dep- 
rived people of eyen necessary’consumer goods. The Indian 
Plen has sought to ayoid both extremes. Many communist 
economists have recognised this superiority of the Indian 
Plan and hailed it as worthy of emulation by all other 
countries of the world. ` 
The second great merit of the Indiarf@lan has been 
derived from its practical and pragmatic approach. It has 
not proceeded on any doctrinaire basis but sought to combine 
in judicious proportions public and private enterprise in 
the development of the nation’s economic life. The con- 
‘cept of a mixed economy has tiil now paid India good 
dividends. One of the major causes for the success of the 
First Five-Year Plan was the contribution of the private 
sector. It is also generally recognised that in spite of the 
steady expansion of the public sector, the private sector will 
continue to play an important role in the Indian economy. 
The Indian pattern is thus mixed in a double sense. It is a 
judicious mixture of development between heavy industries 
and consumer goods industries and also between public 
and private enterprises. z 
That the Indian Plan is mixed in a double sense has 
followed from our decision to accept democracy as our 
pattern of government. Our Plan has attempted to carry out 
national economic development, not through ukases and 
dictation but through persuasion and co-operation. Our 
aim throughout has been to Larness public enthusiasm and 
support for all our devòlopment programmes. The existence 
of unused reserve capacity in the economy may have been 
one reason for the absence of ‘any strain during the First 
Plan, but the major facto: responsible for its success was 
its democratic appeal. Some of the stresses and strains in 
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the Second Plan are perhaps inevitable, as it started from 
shortages and inelasticities, but if the people make the 
necessary effort, these can certainly be overcome. ° 

There is and can be no difference of opinion that the pro- 
gramme of heavy industrialisation must be carried out. 
This is necessary in the country’s interest, but the interests 
of democracy demand that the shift of emphasis to heavy 
industries does not lead to undue-scarcity of consumer goods. 
The crucial question is to decide what amount of present’ 
sacrifice is justified in order to secure a given future output 
on a given future date. Rapid industrialisation has meant 
inroads on capital resources at a rate which left little surplus 
resources forinvestment in the sector of consumer industries. 
This explains why°our Second Plan has tried to meet the 
demand of consumer goods with the least possible fresh 
capital investment. In principle this is a correct decision, 
but we have to weigh carefully if the allocation of resources 
for the purpose has given enough consideration to the urgency 
of meeting the growing demand for consumer goods without 
undue time lag. 

There will always be room for difference of opinion on 
the allocation of resources between different sectors of the 
national life. It is the essence of democracy that such 
differences must be debated in the open and decisions reached 
by a consensus of opinion. Public debate is a great safety 
valve in a democracy, and at the same time the reason for 
its ultimate triumph over any other form of government. 
In fact?history proves that in spite of popular prejudices to 
the contrary, democracy is the most efficient form of govern- 
ment that mankind has evolved. It is true that there are 
‘strains and stresses in a democracy, but in the end, such 
strains and stresses are far less than those that develop in 
any form of dictatorship. 

I have placed these tliouglits before you, for it is going to 
be increasingly your privilege and’ your responsibility to 
meet these challenges and find solutions to these problems as 
they arise. Life is a contirtuous struggle, and the greater 
the privileges you enjoy, the greater’the intensity of the 
struggle you will have to face. Hardly one person in a 
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hundred in each generation receives the gift of higher edu- 
cation, and their responsibility is correspondingly greater 
than of those who are denied that opportunity. We are 
seeking to change the basis of our economic life and convert 
a predominantly agricultural economy into a mixed economy 
of industry, trade and agriculture while avoiding the strife, 
the ‘sufferings and the injustices which accompanied the 
early phases of the Industrial Revolution. We are striving 
sto bridge the gap between village and town and combine in 
a mew synthesis the special merits of rural and urban life. 
We are working to incorporate in our culture the value of 
individual initiative and. personal freedom while retaining 
the equally important values of respect for authority and 
social responsibility. We want for our people the material 
comforts enjoyed in the West but we want at the same time 
to cherish and enrich our spiritual heritage. Our Constitu- 
tion is inspired by the ideal of economic, political and social 
justice and equality of all in the eye of the law. All these 
‘ideals demand a combination of ‘intellectual daring and 
intellectual humility and a spirit of toleration that is the 
essence of higher education. 

To the young graduates of the year, I would say that these 
are the values you have inherited, these are the challenges 
that await you. May the future justify the hopes we have 
built on you so that your university, your country and the 
world may be the richer because of what you have learnt 
from East and West and the past and the present. 
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The Basis of National Unity 


‘I WOULD LIKE to congratulate the University Grants 
Commission for its decision to hold an informal Seminar to 
discuss the question of national,and emotional integration 
_of the various groups and communities who together con-» 
stitute the Indian people. The presence of groups end 
communities is not peculiar to India, for the world has 
perhaps never had a State with a people who are completely 
homogeneous. Small States which at first sight seem to 
present an appearance of homogeneity are found on closer 
inspection to consist of various units with distinct identities 
of their own. Religion, language, race and economic and 
social disparities as well as regional differences combine in 
differing degrees to give them their distinctive characteris- 
tic. In fact, one may gobo far as to say that even the smallest 
group or community can be broken up into still smaller 
sub-units. One may perhaps use a physical analogy to make 
this point more vivid. From an aeroplane flying high, the 
earth below seems completely flat but as one descends one 
finds that what appeared as a plain surface is in fact broken 
with a thougand undulations of various sizes and types. 

No State however small is completely homogeneous, 
but some States are heterogeneous in a marked degree. 
Generally this is true of the larger States like India, U.S.S.R. 
or U.S.A., but diversity is not confined to large States 
alone. In the United Kingdom, there are differences among 
the English, the Scots and the Welsh, but they are united 
in their loyalty to their national ideals. Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia consist of communities which speak different 
languages and profess different faiths, but in spite of this 
diversity, the people are proud of their national unity. In 
fact, many discerning Western scholars have, after careful 
analysis, come to the conclusion that nationhood does not 
depend on race or language or religion or geography, singly 
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or collectively, though they all help, but on the feeling of 
belonging to one nation. Such a definition may be ques- 
tioned as circular, but no better definition of nationhood 
has been offered. till now. 

There is no denying that from one point of view India 
presents a remarkable variety of peoples who differ from one 
another in almost all the elements which are usually con- 
sidered necessary to constitute a nation. India has never 

“had one language spoken throughout the length and breadth 
of her territories. Neyer have all the Indian people followed 
any one religion. Nor has the entire territory of geographical] 
India ever been ruled,from one centre. There are also 
marked differences in what are called racial characteristics, 
traditional food habits and customs ‘and institutions in 
different parts of the country. In spite of these marked 
divergences, there is equally little doubt that for at least 
2000 years or more there has been a general feeling of Indian- 
ness which has transcended all these distinctions and made 
‘the many Indian communities one Indian people. 

The territorial compactness of the Indian subcontinent 
is perhaps one of the factors responsible for this sense of 
Indian unity, but by itself it could not have given it the 
strength which has resisted political, linguistic and religious 
divisions. The enduring strength of the idea of Indian 
unity is derived from what may be called in modern political 
parlance the principle of federalism. It has been recognised 
from the earliest times that Indian civilisation and culture is 
characterised by unity in diversity. The Hindu socidl system 
is in itself a remarkable example of this principle. It has 
enabled people with the most contrary beliefs to belong to 
the same social group. Hindu society has rejected neither 
atheists nor believers in one God or many, so long as certain 
social proprieties have been observed. It has thus given 
the greatest latitude to intellectual difference, while enforc- 
ing general adherence tòa certain pattern of social behaviour. 
Even in behaviour, the greatest diversity has been permitted 
as between castes, communitie§ and regions. In The Indian 
Heritage, I have tritd to point out how the institution of 
caste has itself served as an instrument for the incorpora- 
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ton into one social framework of a large number of units 
with differing levels of culture. 

This principle of federalism in Indian society was easier 
to work in the past as the different units lived compara- 
tively isolated lives. Within each area there was a compara- 
tively homogeneous group and differences were distributed 
regionally. The differences which existed within an area 
were tolerated because of the unquestioned acceptance of 
hierarchical society. The institution of caste not only 
enabled the different groups within the Hindu community 
to live at peace with one another but what is historically 
even more important, it enabled Hindu society to establish 
a modus vivendi with various ouside groups which came 
to India from time to time. In some cases, the groups 
were absorbed in Hindu society at a fairly high level, as 
in the case of the Rajputs. In other cases, as in the days of 
Muslim or British domination, the superior position enjoyed 
by members of the ruling community did not provoke 
much opposition because of the inequalities in status and 
functions within the Hindu social system itself. 

Thus there has always been a remarkable diversity of 
thought, action and outlook among the Indian people, but 
this diversity has been organised within a generally recognis- 
able Indian pattern. When Megasthenes or Fahien came 
to India, they found many clans and sects following diffe- 
rent ways of life but could nevertheless group all of them 
together as the people of India. In later days, Babar ex- 
plicitly recognised this Indian character and called it the 
Hindustani way of life to distinguish it from the way of life 
elsewhere in the world. He felt that Indian Muslims were 
in some subtle way different from Muslims elsewhere and 
he attributed this difference to their affiliation with their 
Hindu countrymen. 

Some degree of emotional national integration has there- 
fore always been in evidence in India, but this feeling of 
unity has not always been able to withstand the challenge 
of group loyalties. This again is not peculiar to India, for 
the existence of different groups always carries with it 

‘the risk of fragmentation, at first on an emotional and 
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later on an institutional level. It is also a fact that the 
smaller the group, the more intense the loyalty it generally 
evokes. Small communities demand and generally secure 
a greater degree of adherence from their members. Concen- 
tration of emotions on the constituent units may thus 
weaken the hold of the total community and lead to the 
emergence of institutional forms which make the cleavage 
complete. y 
. This risk of fragmentation iş greater where there is no 
intellectual basis for the cohesion among the different groaps. 
A sense of unity based on emotion alone cannot stand the 
test of time, as emotions are on the whole less stable than 
intellectual attitudes. Tliis has been proved in Indian 
history both positively and negatively. The cohesion of 
Hindu society in spite of the innumerable sub-groups into 
which it has always been divided was possible because the 
philosophical basis of such cohesion had been worked out. 
One may or may not accept the doctrine of samsara and 
re-birth, but there is little doubt that this doctrine, rein- 
forced by belief in karma, has given coherence and unity 
to Hindu community life. Perhaps the greatest triumph of 
the Aryan synthesis was the intellectual integration ‘of 
different ways and outlooks, as I have tried to point out 
at somewhat greater length in one of the essays in Science, 
Democracy and Islam. € 

The importance of working out an intellectual basis for 
practical co-operation is seen negatively in the various 
fissiparous tendencies which have disturbed Indiaņ social 
life in recent times. Throughout the middle ages, there 
was a remarkable rapprochement between Hindus and 
Muslims of India. Geographical contiguity compelled them. 
to come to terms with one another and quite early in the 
middle ages they established points of contact at many 
levels. The synthesis so achieved was however largely based 
on practical consideratięns or emotional urges. In the courts 
and in the cities, patterns of common behaviour grew out 
of the desire for worldly advancement. In the villages, 
common beliefs and customs developed through the teaching 
of the reformers, religious teachers and poets. This attempt | 
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at reconciliation did not however prove enduring, as it was 
not supported by the intellectual integration of the philo- 
sophies of these two great communities. a) 

In one sense, the essence of the Hindu outlook is the 
yearning for the liberation of the individual from the 
bonds of karma. From the point of view of Hindu thought, 
history becomes illusory and the individual is exalted 
above the community. Marxism goes to the other extreme 
in exalting the community above the individual and making 
history the ultimate test of the real. Islara stands midway 
between these two extreme positions and recognises the 
validity of history while at the same time acknowledging 
the ultimate value of the individual. There is thus no con- 
tradiction between the fundamental philosophic tenets of 
Islam and Hinduism as there is between those of Hinduism 
and Marxism, but the points of divergence have been neither 
articulated nor consciously reconciled in a philosophical 
synthesis. In the absence of such intellectual articulation, 
accommodation on the Jevel of practice, emotion and even, 
intuition has not been able to withstand the challenge of 
contrary forces. One evidence of this is found in the failure 
of these major communities to come to terms with their 
history. Indian Muslims have not accepted the pre-Muslim 
traditions and heroes as part of their heritage to the same 
extent as in 2ountries like Iran or even Indonesia. Similarly, 
there are strong elements among Hindus who would like 
to forget or at least ignore the developments of the middle 
ages. With minor modifications, the same story is repeated 
in the case of the Christian community of India. The advent 
of the British on the Indian scene led to an increasing em- 
phasis on the differences between the different communities 
and we know the sequel of this process in the unfortunate 
division of the subcontinent into two States.” 

A critical study of Indian history indicates the lines 
on which national and emotional, integration can be 
achieved in spite of the diversity of beliefs and practices 
among Indian groups. One fact we must recognise at the 
very outset. There are differences ‘among Indians in faith 
and belief and thought and action which have been further 
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strengthened by differences in language, religion and custom. 
Any attempt to deny or suppress these differences is not 
only bound to fail but is bound to lead to an exaggeration 
of the differences and an aggravation of bitterness. Whether 
it be religion or’custom or language or tradition, it is too 
late in the day to think of achieving absolute uniformity 
throughout India. Such an attempt would be against the 
very process of history. Throughout the ages, human society 
has on the one hand been organised into larger and larger 
“units and on the other exhibited increasingly greater differ- 
ences in individual and communal life. Custom is king in 
primitive society but in any society which has passed beyond 
the primitive stage, differences in individual and group 
behaviour are already in evidence and continually increase. 
The Aryan synthesis in ancient India was so successful 
precisely because it recognised and accommodated large- 
scale differences among the different social groups. When- 
ever on the other hand an attempt has been made to impose 
a dead uniformity, the result has keen the encouragement 
of fissiparous and divisive forces. 

If we accept without any mental reservation the fact 
that India is and will remain diverse, one of the main 
obstacles to the national and emotional integration of the 
people will be removed. Religious, linguistic or regional 
groups at times seem to oppose such integraticn but if we 
carefully analyse their attitudes, we will find that what 
they oppose is not integration but the loss of their identity. 
Minorities are generally more sensitive about the retention 
of their separate character. Majorities do not generally 
insist on such retention, because they know that greater 
uniformity is likely to lead to the acceptance of their way 
of life by the minority rather than vice versa. This is one of 
the main reasons why religious minorities are so anxious to 
preserve their special traditions and characteristic culture 
even at the cost of estranging the majority. The same fear 
is behind the passion exhibited in recent times over the 
question of the languages of India. 

It is easy for the majority to press its own point of view 
under the guise of national interest and dismiss the fears 
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of the minority groups as parochial. One may certainly 
argue that the larger national interest should always prevail 
over the interest of a section or group. Unfortunately, 
however, the majority has often a tendency of identifying 
the national interest with its own interest. There need not 
be any dishonesty, or hypocrisy in such identification, for 
it is a common human failing—in India and elsewhere— 
to regard one’s own point of view as the only correct and 
right point of view. Why should one adopt a view unless 
one regards it as right? As against this, we have to remember 
that some of the greatest values of life have been preserved 
or created only because a minority stood out against the 
dictate of the majority. If we hold that the interest of the 
larger group should always prevail, we must also hold that 
Maharana Pratap Singh of Mewar, Robert Bruce of Scot- 
land or William Tell of Switzerland deserve to be blamed 
rather than honoured for the attitude they took in cham- 
pioning the cause of a smaller group against the claims of 
a large empire. 3 9 

Separatism based on race or religion is no longer a live 
issue in India. Even the adherents of caste are on the defen- 
sive and support their claims only surreptitiously. Group 
loyalties based on languages are however still unabashed 
and frank. We may therefore examine more carefully the 
issues involyed in the present linguistic controversies in 
India. This is complicated by economic issues as well but 
even apart from economic considerations, language has a 
function in human life which can be ignored only at our 
peril, Language is in fact an even stronger principle of 
unification, and therefore by implication also of division, 
than religion. One may change one’s faith or political 
beliefs or social habits but it is almost impossible to change 
the language in which one has been brought up. It is through 
language that a man receives impressions from outside and 
expresses his inner thoughts. All traditions come to him 
through the linguistic medium. All present experience finds 
a tangible embodiment in language . It is again through 
language ‘that individual and communal aspirations are 
formulated and stabilised. How close language is to per- 
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sonality can be proved by a very simple test. Even the 
most intelligent individual feels a sense of bafflement and 
develeps:a feeling of inferiority if placed among a group 
whose language he can not fully understand. Complete 
ignorance does not have quite the same effect for in such 
cases, there is no participation and therefore no sense of 
defeat or failure. Partial understanding intrigues and 
challenges him but at the same time also tends both to 
. freeze and tax his mental faculties and to tire him out 
intellectually anc emotionally. o 
The linguistic rivalry of different Indian groups has been 
further strengthened by the fact of economic rivalry. Pub- 
lic employment has acquired a special significance in the 
peculiar context of the Indian situation. It not only gives 
economic security but also brings social prestige. Indian 
agriculture is under-developed and employs a vast number 
of people who are only partially employed. Indian industry 
and commerce are perhaps still less developed and cannot 
«absorb more than a fraction of«the people. Except to 
a microscopic minority, neither agriculture nor industry 
and commerce can offer material comfort or mental satis- 
faction. Economic well-being and social prestige have 
thus combined to give added importance to public services 
in India. It is natural that in such a context there should 
be strong competition for such services. For the same 
reasons, there is increasing competition for representa- 
tion in legislatures and local bodies. In fact, the struggle 
for a share in public services and in representative institu- 
tions was one of the major causes for the partition of India. 
The controversy over the linguistic issue today is also 
largely due to the same desire for sharing the good things 
of life. The struggle over the choice of the official language 
of India has become charged with the hopes of the majority 
and the fears of the minority language groups. It may not 
be explicitly formulated and ‘may not even reach the level 
of conscious thought, but there is little doubt that at least 
a part of the insistence of the Hindi speaking people to 
make Hindi the official language of the Union is based on 
their expectation that this would place them in a position 
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of advantage in public life and publiceservices vis-a-vis 
the other language groups of India. It is equally certain 
that fear on this account—not always explicitly stated 
and perhaps not even consciously realised—is one of the 
major reasons for the opposition from people speaking 
other Indian languages. 

This sense of conflict can be removed only if all the major 
languages of India are treated as equal. No doubt this 
has been formally accepted but the tension has not been < 
resolved because of doubt about its translation into actyal 
practice. There is at times an unéonscious assumption 
by the majority that its language will have a superior 
position and the minorities react against such a possibility 
in no uncertain terms. National leaders have recognised 
the need for removing all doubts on this point asis clear from 
the Prime Minister’s unequivocal declaration that all the 
fourteen languages mentioned in the Constitution are equally 
the national languages of India. 

As mentioned earlie. the more intense loyalty to a® 
smaller unit arises out of its fear of submergence in the 
larger group. It expresses itself in different ways in 
different countries and with different groups. Funda- 
mentally, such fear may be regarded as an absence of 
confidence in social justice. When a group demands sepa- 
rate electorate or reservation of a percentage of posts, it 
has in the background of its mind the fear that without 
such support it may not receive its legitimate dues. The 
emphasis,on caste or community or language or province is 
intended to buttress its claims against stronger rivals. 
It is interesting to note that each group uses a different 
plea in suppcrt of its own position. A highly educated 
minority may plead that academic and intellectual attain- 
ment alone should be the criterion for entry into public 
service. An educationally and socially backward group 
will on the other hand advance linguistic or regicnal con- 
siderations in support of its position. Whatever be the plea 
that is advanced, it invariably arises out of the fact of 
lack of confidence. Nor are such, fears altogether without 
justification. Caste and community bonds in India have 
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been so strong iri the past that even today highly placed 
men are at times ready to give special treatment to the 
claim ‘of persons belonging to their family, caste, community 
or State. This applies not only to employment but also 
to various facilities in trade, industry and commerce that 
are now in the gift of the State. If all men and women, 
regardless of language, religion, community or State, could 
be sure of equal treatment, one of the major causes for 
+ group loyalty and the consequent fissiparous tendencies 
weuld disappear. Sr brag 

The concept of eqtiality of all in the eye of the law is a 
comparatively new human phenomenon. It is certainly a 
completely radical departure from the past so far as India 
is concerned. In ancient India, there was one law for the 
Brahmin and another for the non-Brahmin. In medieval 
India, Muslims enjoyed rights which were denied to non- 
Muslim citizens. Even among Muslims, the ruling clans 
claimed special privileges. During the British days, there 

°were special juries and special prisons for men and women 
of British origin. It is only with the adoption ef the Repub- 
lican Constitution of India in 1950 that complete equal- 
ity of all in the eye of the law has been accepted as a basic 
principle of our national life. When this principle becomes 
operative in our every day administration, one of the major 
divisive factors in Indian life will have been removed. I am 
myself convinced that what is often described as linguism 
or casteism or communalism is basically the expression 
of the fear of a weaker group that it may not recgive what 
is due to it. To concentrate on these different expressions is 
therefore to treat the symptoms without eradicating the 
cause. The cause can be removed only when justice becomes 
not only in theory but also in practice the guiding principle 
of society and the State. 

It has to be recognised that loyalty to the nation or the 
State does not and ted not mean the denial of feeling for 
one’s own group or community. For one thing, all human 
beings are simultaneously members of many different 
groups. Before the attajnment of independence, it was 
sometimes asked whether a man was an Indian first or ‘a 
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Hindu, Muslim or Christian first. Such ‘a question is not 
only foolish but devoid of all meaning. A man is an Indian 
in the context of his nationhood. He is the adherent of a 
religion, whatever may be the name of the faith, in the 
context of his relationship to God or the Absolute. To 
ask whether one is first an Indian or a member of a religious 
group is like asking the question whether a man is tall or 
hairy. Unless economic or political interests are mixed 


up with a man’s faith, theresis no reason why there shoulds 


be a’clash between his religious and his tational loyaltjes. 
Wars—even when they have been given an ostensibly reli- 
gious colour—have generally been waged for purely mundane 
reasons. In The Indian Heritage, I have referred to the fact 
that in spite of centrary popular belief, the Muslims in 
India have fought one another on many more occasions 
than they have fought Hindus or any other religious group. 

The history of Islam also proves that religious or linguistic 
loyalties or even a combination of the two cannot stand 
up against the pull of étonomic and political interests. Al? 
Arabs speak the same language and almost all of them 
profess the same faith. The number of Christian or Jewish 
Arabs is negligible and they are equally proud both of the 
Arabic language and the Islamic heritage. Unanimity on 
the question of language and religion has not however 
prevented tlte Arabs from splitting into a number of States 
that have been either indifferent or openly hostile to one 
another. Where the combination of language and religion 
has failed to assure unity, it is not surprising that Muslims 
speaking different languages should, in spite of their com- 
mon religious bonds, be widely divided in economic, poli- 
tical and other ways. 

One may safely infer that group loyalties as such do not 
necessarily interfere with loyalty to the nation. Besides, 
group loyalties generally pul in diverse and sometimes 
contrary directions. Groups are forined not only on the 
basis of language, religion or community, but also on the 
basis of interests. Men of the same political faith adhere 
to one another with an intensity which often cuts across 


the barriers of language, religion and nationality. The 
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way in which communists all over the world tend to cling 
to one another is evidence of the strength which political 
affiliatio? may bring. Similarly, Muslims have certain 
affinities towards one another regardless of their territorial 
or political loyalties. Artists and scientists also form a 
brotherhood of their own which cuts across groupings in 
other fields. The Marxist call for the unity of the workers 
of the world has been matched by the practice of unity 
among the world’s capitalists. It is evident that many 
men simultaneously belong to a religious, a prdfessiénal, 
an aesthetic, a linguistic and a political camp and there 
may be cases where a particular individual is the only 
member common to all these different groups. 

I may conclude this brief study with a reference to the 
ways in which universities can help in the integration of 
the Indian people. The failure to articulate an intellectual 
system in which different beliefs could find their proper 
place is one of the reasons why Indian nationhood 
ñas sometimes succumbed to the‘thallenge of fissiparous 
forces. In Education in New India, I have pleaded that 
universities in India must serve as a catalytic agent for 
the synthesis of cultures on an intellectual basis. Not only 
do we suffer from a lack of intellectual integration of the 
different systems of belief that are found in India but we 
lack even the basic requirement of a national system of 
education. Its absence is one of the main reasons why so 
many Indians exhibit even today a regional, linguistic or 
communal outlook. In other countries, universities have 
helped to bring into one common pool the heritage derived 
from different elements in the national life. Universities 
in India must increasingly perform the same task if they 
are to play a creative role in the evolution of a common 
Indian consciousness. 

A second way in which the universities can help is to 
encourage the formation of associations which cut across 
the barriers of language, religion and community. Young 
people engaged in the, pursuit of common studies are 
bound to develop sommon interests. These interests may 
be based on intellectual or emotional sympathies. Co-opera- 
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tion in studies is as strong a bond of unity as co-operation 
in sports or in artistic endeavours. Any purpose which 
enables the individual to overcome the demands of imniediate 
self-interest enlarges his personality and brings him into 
fellowship with kindred souls. Universities are the obvious 
places where such associations may be formed. The institu- 
tion of the inter-university youth festival brought together . 
young men and women from different parts of the country 
and gave them the opportunity of living in an atmosphere 
of commén sympathies and interests. Similar occasions gan 
and ought to be created in other fields and would go a 
long way in building up loyalties which would be different 
from and to some extent mitigate the intensity of attach- 
ment to one’s own religious, linguistic or communal group. 
There is a third and to my mind even more important 
contribution that universities can make towards national 
integration. This is to inculcate in the mind of the younger 
generation a sense of purpose based on the immense 
_ opportunities presented: by the modern age. Personal o? 
group jealousies have no place, and in fact never occur 
where the energies of an individual or a group are engaged 
in the accomplishment of tasks that are felt to be nationally 
important. During the days of the national struggle, there 
was a sense of purpose which gave unity and strength to 
the most diverse individuals and groups. Today, the task 
of national regeneration offers the same challenge to all 
Indians alike. In the past, openings were few and were 
limited only to the privileged sections of the community. 
As a democratic republic, India has abolished all vestiges 
of privilege and vested interest. Our Constitution not only 
offers but guarantees equality of opportunity to all. Such 
equality can be realised only in an atmosphere of justice 
and fair play. One of the tasks of the Indian universities 
today is to inculcate tlis sense of justice among all their 
alumni. When this happens, there will be no limit to what 
an individual can achieve except in terms of his or her 
own ability. This would create an atmosphere of confidence 
and optimism and lead to an expansicn of activities in all 
spheres of life. Once an atmosphere of hope, expectancy 
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and optimism is created, the fears and suspicions which are 
at the root of fissiparous tendencies will have little scope. 
To wotk “for an India in which all languages, all religions, 
all communities, in a word all interests and aptitudes will 
find ample scope for expression and fulfilment is the surest 
way of achieving national and emotional integration. 


o 


(A 


Education and One World - 


I am HAPPY to visit the Karnatak University again after 
several years. When I came last, the University was still 
in the process of establishment but today it can rightfully 
claim its place as a growing centre of higher education. 
Faculties tive been established in many of the important 
disciplines and arrangements made for post-graduate study 
and research in many fields. Situated in a part of India 
which nature has made beautiful through the combination 
of hills, valleys and»the sea, Dharwar holds the promise of 
developing into a first class centre of education. I have no 
doubt that with an energetic Vice-Chancellor like Dr. 
Pavate, the University will continue to gather strength and 
maintain the rate of progress it has achieved so far in so 
many directions in such’a short time. = 

My first duty today is to congratulate the graduates of 
the year and I do so with pleasure and hope. Pleasure, 
because they now join the band of workers who must carry 
on the worldwide struggle for human excellence. Hope, 
because they begin their life in conditions which are more 
favourable than have obtained in India for many centuries. 
They are completing today the process of their formal and 
institutional education but their education in the school 
of life will only now begin. They have so, far lived a com- 
paratively sheltered life. From now on, they will have 
to face the challenges of a critical and at times hostile 
world. It is right and proper that before they start on this 
arduous journey, they should pause for a moment to con- 
sider the assets they have gathered during the period of 
their student life and reflect upon the tasks that await 
them in the world outside. i 

It has become a fashion to make critical remarks about 
the prevailing system of education in the country on the 
occasion of each Convocation. Izam keenly conscious that 
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our educational system has defects—how could anything be 
human and yet remain free from flaws? I do not however 
think that a Convocation is a proper occasion for assessing 
and still less censuring the prevailing educational system. 
What is the purpose of telling young men and women who 
have just completed their courses of study that what they 
have done till now should have been done better? If this 
charge is true, the fault is not theirs but of their elders 
who were charged with ministering to their needs. Fortu- 
nately, the charges are not always true. Theré is much 
that is good in the system and those who accept it with 
faith and work with devotion and energy are able to face 
the tasks of life with courage and confidence. In any case, 
such surveys may be useful for other cccasions but a Con- 
vocation should primarily be a review of what students 
have achieved and how they must face the problems which 
now await them. 

If we consider what our students have or should have 
‘achieved, there is one point on which there can be no doubt. 
Whatever may be the defects or drawbacks of the existing 
system of education in India, it has made our students 
the inheritors of a truly human culture. We have an ancient 
heritage of which we can be rightly proud. To this was 
added during the middle ages the great contributions of the 
Islamic civilisation which originated in westérn Asia but 
found one of its finest flowerings in the Indian sub-continent. 
Still later came the contribution of the western European 
world with its emphasis on science and technology. All 
these elements have in different degrees entered into our 
life so that we in India have become the inheritors of what- 
ever man has achieved in any age or in any clime. Students 
nowhere else have this privilege of drawing to the same 
extent upon the resources of the entire civilisation of man. 
The combination of different faiths, different traditions 
and different cultures ‘nas led inevitably to the growth of a 
spirit of toleration for and understanding of different human 
values. Such a combination should also, even if it does 
not in fact always+do, encourage a spirit of enquiry and 
questioning which would enable us to challenge old tradi- 
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tions and seek new values in a changing world. In a word, 
to be parochial in any respect is to deny the essence of 
Indian culture and history. . 

If we attempt a balance sheet of the British connection 
with India, there will be heavy deficits on many accounts. 
It is true that political subjugation is responsible for many 
of our existing political and economic ills. On the educa- 
tional front however the net result has been one of con- 
siderable gain. In fact gainsin this would almost wipe outs 
defiĉits if other fields. There can be no ‘denying that the 
English language has acted as a catalytic agent in bringing 
about the fusion of different elements in our national life. 
Equally, there is no doubt thet Western legal, political and 
constitutional ideas have deeply influenced the modern 
Indian conception of nationhood. Still more important, 
the Western contact with its emphasis on science has brought 
about a new stirring of the Indian spirit. Industrial and 
technological changes which have taken place in India in 
the last hundred year$-are visible evidence of the impact 
of the West. Perhaps the influence would have been greater 
but for the political relationship. India did not accept 
many things simply because they were associated with a 
regime that sought to dominate India by force. Now that 
India is free she can accept many of the Western values 
without an} injury to her self-respect. Changes initiated 
under compulsion meet with resistance but when the com- 
pulsion is withdrawn and changes are accepted voluntarily, 
they are bound to be more sweeping and more lasting. 

Enrichment of the Indian heritage by the introduction 
cof elements from the West is thus a distinct gain. Every 
advance in human aftairs however carries with it the risk 
of loss in some other direction. The increasing contacts 
among peoples of the world have led to a loss of faith in 
many of the traditional valuas. Since India has experienced 
the impact of many cultures on a sdale larger than in most 
other countries of the world, the problem has perhaps 
attained a special acuteness here. Some people have 
noticed this process of weakening belief in traditional 
customs and institutions and attributed it exclusively to the 
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influence of the system of education introduced here in 
the last hundred years. 

I do not think this is completely true. Modern Indian 
education is itself the result of the contact between Western 
and Eastern ways of life. What is happening not only in 
India but all over the world is a change in man’s attitude 
towards certain accepted values. In the past, tradition had 
a far greater hold on the average man. Beliefs and customs 
‘that had been handed down from one generation to another 
were accepted without question and without doubt. This 
was also easier, as most men did not know of any set of 
values except the one prevalent in their society. Difficulties 
of communication ruled out travel on any large scale. Men 
lived in their familiar surroundings and»were unaware that 
things could be different. The result was that most people 
followed the conventional morality of their society. This 
was also psychologically satisfying, for the majority of men 
are content to adhere to what they know. Only rare spirits 
seek to cut away from familiar moorings and seek the truth 
on their own. To decide for oneself is one of the most 
difficult things in life. Men in ancient times were largely 
spared the strain of taking individual decisions. 

Today all this has changed. Advances in science and 
technology have overcome most of the barriers to travel. 
Men move much more than at any time in thé’ past. Even 
more striking is the difference in the speed with which 
ideas move around the world today. In the past an idea 
travelled through human agencies. Physical mevement 
provided the measure of the speed at which ideas could be 
disseminated. Today an idea can be flashed simultaneously 
throughout the entire globe. Men move more quickly and 
on a larger scale than ever before. Ideas move on an even 
larger scale and with a speed which was beyond the imagi- 
nation of man even a hundred years’ago. 

The result is that the days of parochial civilisations and 
culture are forever gone. Contacts between different peoples. 
with different sets of traditions and beliefs impose on the 
individual the obligation æf discriminating among them. 
Just as the same space cannot be occupied by two physica} 
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bodies, the human mind cannot entertain two conflicting 
ideas on the same subject at the same time. Confronted 
with a multiplicity of beliefs, habits and institutions, 
modern man cannot accept any one of them with the implicit 
trust of his forefathers. The age of unquestioning faith 
has disappeared. Whether it be belief in a custom or an 
institution, man must find some criterion to distinguish 
between the ones which he can accept and those which he 
should and in some cases myst reject. ` 

‘Phere tan be little doubt that reason and reason alone, 
using the term in its widest sense, car provide this criterion. 
The roth Century was groping towards such a conclusion, 
but it defined reason in unnecessarily narrow terms. En- 
grossed with the discursive understanding, roth Century 
rationalism overlooked important elements in human 
nature like judgement and imagination. It was thus unable 
to explain human conduct in moments of crisis. The result 
was a weakening of faith in reason itself. The end of the 
roth and the beginning of the 20th Century thus founda 
- world which had achieved unprecedented material progress 
but was suffering from a lack of inner faith. 
_ It was, and perhaps still is, a serious crisis of the human 
spirit. Traditional faiths have been shaken by the contact 
and conflict of different religions and societies. Reason, 
which could in such a situation offer a new basis of faith, 
was itself challenged because of the unduly narrow meaning 
attached to it. Since the majority of men cannot accept a 
state of suspense of belief, the result has been that vast 
numbers have succumbed to the charm of anti-rational 
and dogmatic creeds. Whether it be the mystique of race 
cor blood, or the apotheosis of abstract categories of dia- 
lectical materialism, a wave of irrationalism has swept 
over the mind of Europe since the beginning of this century. 
Europe has in the last.200 years been in the vanguard of 
man’s intellectual advance. With the weakening of faith 
in reason among the most conscious sections of mankind, 
irrationalism has cast its pall over the entire world. 

The task today is the restoration of faith in reason which 


is the repository of human values. In the circumstances of 
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the modern world, this cannot be the unquestioning accept- 
ance of past ages. It has to be a positive and dynamic 
acceptance of values which can stand the test of human 
reason and human judgement. India can make a major 
contribution in this restoration of faith in the modern 
world. One of the principal reasons for Europe’s loss of 
faith has been the acceptance of the dichotomous logic of 
contradictories. Hegel and his follower Marx raised dialectic 
4o the level of a cult, but even before Hegel’s days, Europe 
has tended to interpret reality in terms of absolate truth 
and absolute error. This has given intensity and vigour 
to European thought but it has also tended to make the 
European attitude to truth dogmatic and narrow. Indian 
philosophy has on the other hand recognised from the earliest 
times that the real has many facets and cannot be expressed in 
terms of purely contradictory categories. Indian philosophy 
has recognised degrees of truth on a scale which has perhaps 
no parallel in European metaphysics. One immediate con- 
sequence of this has been a far greater toleration of differ- 
ences than one finds in European thought or action. 

India has thus sought to build up a picture of the real 
in which differing degrees of realisation will have their 
proper place. As against the European attitude of total 
acceptance or total rejection, India has sought to develop 
an attitude of toleration for even what is partially false. It 
has therefore sought to establish a hierarchy of values in 
which each man may find something to suit his special 
needs. Respect for differences and discovery of an glement 
of truth in every manifestation of human thought are the 
two great contributions that India can make to the solution 
of the predicament of the modern world. As inheritors of 
the Indian tradition enriched by their knowledge of Western 
thought, men and women who go through our universities 
are thus in a special sense charged with the restoration 
of values in a contracting and changing world. 
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If our students have certain special advantages compared 
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to students in other countries of the world, the tasks which 
face them are also heavier and more pressing. Some three 
or four hundred years ago, the Indian spirit saffered a 
decline and grew a shell of conservatism around it. In 
place of the old catholicity which had enabled India to 
absorb many cultures and many civilisations, the last 300 
or 400 years have seen an attempt to shut out the forces of 
the new world. Such an attempt was foredoomed to failure. 
The only result was that instead of moving on with the 
spirit of he times, India became an unwilling victim, of 
forces beyond her control. Indian agriculture has hardly 
changed in the last 3000 years. Indian methods of industry 
and commerce also hardly changed till only 100 years ago. 
Her system of communication is still by and large primitive. 
Her organisation of village life was suited to the needs 
of a past age, but in a world governed by the rapidity of 
movement—of goods, men and ideas—her old system has 


proved inadequate. Her political, economic and intellec- ` 


tual subjugation followed from her failure to accept the 
-challenge of a new world and she began to revive only when 
she incorporated elements of the new into her old systems 
of belief, thought and action. 

Since the attainment of independence, attempts are being 
made to make good the leeway in all these fields. We have 
blueprints fər the reconstruction of national life in all 
its aspects. Our agriculture must be transformed if we 
are to provide even the bare means of sustenance to our 
teeming, millions. In view of the great progress made in 
other parts of the world, our people want something more 
than mere sustenance. The very backwardness of our agri- 
culture is simultaneously a challenge and an opportunity. 
If a sufficient proportion of the abler among our young men 
and women will devote their energies and their thoughts 
to the transformation of our agriculture, they will make 
one of the greatest contributions to ‘our national life. No 
one remembers today Townsend, the Prime Minister of 
England, but wherever people talk of a higher standard of 
life, Townsend the agriculturist and reformer of live hus- 
bandry is remembered with honour and gratitude. 
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We are engaged in the task of reconstructing our indus- 
trial life in order to transform a primarily agricultural 
economy into an agro-industrial way of life. This cannot 
be done without the spread of universal or near-universal 
literacy and the expansion of facilities of scientific and 
technical education for millions of children, adolescents 
and young men and women. Here also the challenge is as 
great as the opportunity. India is waiting for the services 

a of millions of dedicated men, and women to bring about 
the transformation for which we all hope. Development of 
scientific and technical education cannot by itself bring 
about this change unless science and technology are applied 
to the solution of the actual problems of life. We have also 
to remember that such practical application always presup- 
poses development on the plane of theory. Without a strong 
theoretical foundation, practical application is simply 
not possible. Universities have a great role to play in the 
reconstruction of Indian life, for they alone can provide 
«the men and women who will have dhe necessary theoretical 
knowledge and the trained capacity to apply their theories 
to practice. 

I could go on multiplying examples. In every sphere 
of national life, great tasks await the new generation. We 
have been fortunate in a succession of national leaders of 
great eminence and dedication of spirit in the last 150 years. 
They worked under great odds, and in spite of political 
subjugation, economic exploitation and social backwardness, 
they have lifted India to the level of the most progressive 
countries of the world. India will never forget her debt 
of gratitude to them, but a nation cannot live only on the 
memories of its great men and women of the past. Time 
demands that new generations of leaders must come for- 
ward to maintain and take further forward the programmes 
earlier leaders have initiated. Each generation must work 
out its own system bf values and this demands that old 
leaders must give place to new. Such leadership can be 
provided only by those who have worked hard to train 
themselves for these stupendous tasks. 

One of the major tasks of universities all over the world 
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is to train the future leaders of society. Universities in 
India have a special responsibility in this respect, for here 
hardly one out of a hundred have the opportunity’and the 
privilege to study at a university. Those who have been 
so fortunate will justify their selection only if they serve 
in a spirit of dedication and humility. There are bound to 
be differences on the score of material success among those 
who, leave the portals of the universities. They will also 
differ in-intellectual attainment, but they must not differ 
in théir urge to serve. Character, knowledge and vision haye 
been necessary in all periods of human ñistory. Today, when 
scientific progress has unified the world and opened out 
vistas of unlimited progress but also at the same time 
indicated the risk əf destruction and death, they have 
become indispensable conditions for human survival. Uni- 
versities must in this complex and challenging situation 
train men and women who have character, vision and 
knowledge, and can create out of the manifold traditions 
of the past a new set of Values founded on the reconciliation” 
of faith and rationalism. 


s 


The Crisis of Youth 


I 


In ONE SENSE, the crisis of youth is a permanent feature 
of human life. In every age and every society, young 
people have tended to rebel against their elders.°Such 
conflicts are found even among animals, but in the animal 
world, the struggle between young and old is centred round 
hunger and sex as the two essential conditions of individual 
and group survival. In the case of man, the conflict has 
other and non-material aspects as well. The young, as 
they grow up, find around them a world which may have 
its origin in the world that their parents knew, but is still 
different in many subtle ways. Their parents are often 

“unaware of these changes and wish: that the young of today 
should behave as they themselves had behaved when they 
were young. They forget that even the most static of 
societies is never completely static. 

The rebelliousness of the young is partly due to their 
desire to prove that they have become adults and are no 
longer dependant on their elders. In fact, such rebellion 
is an indication that the child’s dependence on its parent 
is being replaced by a relation of equality between the gene- 
tations. Such a change in relationship demands «resilience 
and capacity for adjustment. The young are often imperious 
in their demands, for they are anxious to forget their earlier 
phase of dependence and helplessness. The elders are not 
always prepared to recognise that the changed circumstances 
require a changed attitude. Their desire to dominate as 
in the past provokes aggressive reactions in the young and 
makes a peaceful ttansition to a new relationship more 
difficult to achieve. 

These factors for the conflicts between fathers and sons 
are not new. Equally ageless are the problems of the rela- 

New Delhi, October 15, 1958. 
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tionship of the individual to nature and’ to society. From 
the day of his appearance on the earth, man has sought 
to acquire mastery over nature. The problem of ‘social 
relationships has also always troubled him. The individual’s 
impulse to do whatever he likes is checked by the inhibitions 
imposed by the needs of communal life. Then came a 
stage when he became conscious of his own individuality 
and felt the glimmering of truths that lie beyond everyday 
experience. The apprehension of these truths varied from 
individual®to individual and yet each had’a vividness and 
immediacy which made doubt or questioning inconceivable. 
To deny any was impossible, to reconcile all seemed difficult. 
Each of these problems demands a fresh adjustment from 
each generation. The problem and the response have 
differed in detail from society to society and age to age, 
but with some modifications, their basic principle and 
pattern have remained the same for all societies and ages. 

What is specially characteristic of the modern age is 
an attitude of negation &nd cynicism rather than rebellious-* 
hess. Rebelliousness carries with it not merely the impulse 
to reject authority and accepted standards, but also the 
urge to establish something new in place of the old. Nega- 
tion and cynicism on the other hand merely reject existing 
values and are not interested in the establishment or pro- 
motion of any new ideals. This is perhaps the most distress- 
ing aspect of the problem of youth unrest in the contem- 
porary world. 

Apart from the impact of two World Wars—and wars 
always bring about a deterioration in moral values—one 
of the major reasons for the recent growth of cynicism and 
negation among the young is the clash of different ideals 
in the modern age. In olden days, even revolutionary 
changes within a society did not and could not mean a 
complete break with the past. The revolution was very 
often a reaction against certain aspects of existing society. 
A reaction is however never independent of the original 
action, and revolutions in the past sere therefore in spite 
of all outward appearances; subtly influenced by the con- 
tinuation of old social principles. In any case, the differences 
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between the new and the old set of values in such societies 
were far less than the differences which are revealed today 
through the co-existence and contact of different societies 
with completely different histories and backgrounds. Before 
the days of modern scientific and technological develop- 
ments, such societies had few contacts and were often un- 
aware of one another’s existence. The message of the 
Buddha, the advent of Christianity or the appearance of 
Islam are among the most revolutionary events in the 
history of mankind. The contrast between pré-Buddhist 
and post-Buddhist India, pre-Christian and post-Christian 
Palestine or pre-Islamic and post-Islamic Arabia was how- 
ever far less than the contrast between the beliefs, customs 
and institutions of a European, a Maori and a Hottentot in 
the opening years of the present century. Improvements 
in the means of transport and communication have brought 
together societies which till now had lived as closed systems 
and shattered their isolation and protective shell. 

In the modern world, traditional values of each society 
are challenged by the traditional values of all other societies. 
In such a context, it is perhaps inevitable that there should 
be an all round loss of faith in all traditional values. In 
protected and self-contained societies of the past, the young 
had to make adjustments with their environment within 
an accepted system of beliefs. Variations were minor and 
mostly personal. Today there is no accepted system of 
belief which is completely free from doubt. The most 
primitive and the most complex societies confont one 
another on a common stage. No barriers—whether eco- 
nomic, political or ideological—can today completely 
insulate the individual against influences from the most 
unexpected quarters. The result is that modern men have 
to adjust themselves to variations that are not merely 
personal, but in many cases racial, national and societal. 

Science is largely responsible for the dissolution of tradi- 
tional beliefs by bringing discordant systems of faith into 
contact and contrast with one another. It is also responsible 
for the growth of « more sceptical and questioning attitude 
by the direct impact of its teaching and its success. Like 
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a powerful acid, it has helped to dissolve many of the solid 
structures of ancient knowledge and faith. Its triumphant 
incursion into what was unknown and at times:believed 
to be unknowable has created a mentality where authority 
can no longer dictate to the young. It has not however 
given to the youth of the modern world a new and crusading 
faith in the power of human reason as happened at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The upliftment of 
the human spirit which science then brought about has been 
lost mainly because of the largely destructive purposes for 
which science has been used. Even a hundred years ago, 
science could offer to the growing generations the promise 
of continuous peace, progress and prosperity. Experience 
of the last fifty years has demonstrated that instead of 
leading to enlightenment and happiness for all, science 
may well be the instrument for bringing about the destruc- 
tion of man and possibly of the physical world. 

Mention must also be made of the pervasive influence 
of a materialistic philosephy of life in the modern world. The 
‘advance of science led to many attempts at explaining 
human life and conduct in terms of natural law and one of 
the most persistent was that of dialectical materialism 
formulated by Marx. He made a great contribution to 
man’s understanding of history when he sought to explain 
major socialschanges in terms of economic laws. There was 
however from the beginning an attempt to apply the theory 
on a more extensive scale than appears to be warranted 
by facts. Without denying the importance of economic 
factors, it is permissible to recognise the role which other 
forces have played in the shaping of individual and national 
history. Concentration on economic factors alone has tended 
to exaggerate the importance of the material elements 
in man’s life. As a result, those who are not Marxists and 
some who are conscious anti-Marxists are today as much 
concerned with these material coiisiderations as those 
who frankly accept the Marxist creed. Multiplication of 
wants and then their satisfaction, have thus become the 
dominant philosophy of U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. alike. Volun- 
tary and deliberate limitation of Wwant—which is an accepted 
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ideal of all the great religious faiths—is largely out of 
court in the modern world. Since human wants and desires 
are insatiable, such an outlook can never bring peace and 
contentment to the individual or the group. In spite of 
enormous increase in man’s material possessions, the gap 
between desire and attainment is continually increasing 
and making for increasing unrest among the young. 

Another factor which is responsible for present-day 
youth unrest arises out of a.sense of guilt among many 
adults of the modern world. This is not always cbnscidusly 
expressed but many of the most sensitive minds feel that 
the affairs of the world have been so mismanaged in the last 
fifty years that the older generations have hardly any right 
to preach to the young. In earlier days, the older generations 
were sure of their moorings. They could therefore demand 
that the young must pay heed to their advice and guidance. 
Today fathers have lost the sense of assurance in their 
dealings with their sons. How can they lead when they 
themselves are not sure of either the goal or the path? The 
young are instinctively aware of this uncertainty in the 
minds of the older generations. The result is that they do 
not pay as much attention as in past ages to what the older 
generations say. The young have thus lost the benefit of 
advice from the old and at the same time have neither the 
knowledge nor the experience to chalk out a path for them- 
selves. Without guidance from their elders and without 
inner convictions of their own, the youth tend to take to 
lines of least resistance and find satisfaction in the momen- 
tary pleasures of the senses. 

The loss of leadership by the teachers is another manifes- 
tation of the same phenomenon. This problem I have 
discussed in an essay, “Student Indiscipline”, in my book 
Education in New India. 1 have pursued the matter in 
greater detail in another book, Student Unrest: Cause and 
Cure? and do not wish‘to repeat the argument here. Though 


1 Education in New India, Allen and Unwin, London (3rd edition, 
1961). k 

2 Student Unrest : Cèuse and Cure, Orient Book Co., Calcutta, 
1959. 
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the analysis and the proposed remedies are based on Indian 
experience, my belief that they will apply with minor modi- 
fications to most countries of the modern world has been 
corroborated by the response from countries so widely 
separated as Sweden and Australia. 

The loss of confidence of the older generations and more 
especially the teachers in their own judgement and integrity 
and its insidious influence upon the young is thus one of the 
major factors for present-day youth unrest. Another is a 
growing sénse of insecurity in social relatious due to increas- 
ing emphasis on individualism in an industrial society. 
Because social bonds have become weaker, social purposes 
and social ideals cannot compel from the individual the 
allegiance which they did in the past. This has also helped 
in the growth of a hedonistic outlook in large sections of 
the people. The first victim has been the family. Affection 
of parents, brothers and sisters has in the past been one 
of the elements which enabled the young to grow into a 
loyal member of society in spite of divergent intellectuad 
and emotional pulls. With the weakening of family relation- 
ship, one of the most powerful ingredients of social cement 
has been lost. This uncertainty and loss of faith has been 
further enhanced by the confusing heterogeneity of different 
systems of beliefs, customs and ideals in the modern world. 
Security an@ support are essential for the normal develop- 
ment of an individual, especially when young. Today that 
support and security is no longer provided by the family 
in the ngcessary degree. Nor has society been able to evolve 
so far any alternative that can fill the gap. at 

And finally there has been an invasion of the mechanistic 
conception, of which Marxism is only one manifestation, 
into the very citadel of life. This is however such a serious 
challenge that it cannot be treated on the same footing as 
the other factors which revoke cynicism and unrest among 
the young. I therefore propose to discuss it in a separate 
section after dealing briefly with some of the measures that 
can minimise if not eradicate the effects of the other factors 


mentioned above. ee A } 
Measures for improving the status, the efficiency and the 
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dedication of teachers are essential for eradicating the 
problem of indiscipline and anti-social behaviour of the 
young: This must be done on a global scale, but along with 
such measures we must consciously work to reduce the 
differences among different peoples of the world. Not only 
must gross inequalities in the physical sense be removed, 
but we must also work for better knowledge and under- 
standing of different cultural traditions and religious out- 
„looks. It appears that the present state of unrest is bound 
to continue till there is a greater rapprochement among the 
different customs, standards and ideals prevalent in different 
societies. Such approximation is to a certain extent already 
taking place, but the process is painfully slow. It can be 
accelerated by narrowing the differences between people’s 
standards and ideals within and among the different societies, 
This narrowing of differences must obviously begin on 
the material plane. So long as there are glaring disparities 
among individuals and classes within one society, or among 
different societies within one worldgso long as a privileged 


minority of individuals, classes or peoples enjoy surfeit or’ 


superfluity while the majority in each country and in the 
world as a whole suffer from dire necessity and want, there 
can be no possibility of creating conditions where youth 
can grow in a healthy and creative atmosphere. This does 
not mean that there may or ought to be regimentation of 
individuals and societies in order to abolish all distinction 
or difference, but it does mean that the glaring disparities 
which exist today must be removed and greater equality of 
opportunity offered both within and among societies. As 
the material inequalities are reduced, it will be possible for 
different societies to approach one another with greater 
hope of mutual understanding and respect. 

The sense of guilt among the older generations can also be 
softened by a proper historical approach. The story of man 
throughout the ages his been one of many mistakes and even 
crimes, but there are also shining examples of heroism, endea- 
vour and selfsacrifice. Chauvinism flourishes when the history 
of a country, a people or a class is studied in isolation from 
the rest of mankind. Whenever we study the story of man’s 
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march from barbarism to civilisation, *we find that his 
progress has depended upon co-operation rather than compe- 
tition among individuals and peoples. In this process, all 
sections of men have contributed to the extent of their 
capacity. The Islamic tradition has it that God sent prophets 
to each nation of the world to preach in its own mother 
tongue. Truth and knowledge were thus brought within 
the reach of all and all have contributed to the evolution 
of what we regard as human civilisation. Emphasis onv 
culture ag a co-operative growth would heip to bring nearer 
to one another the divergent civilisations with their differing 
ideals. Equally important, it would prove that man has 
marched forward through trial and error in all ages and 
thus soften, if not, altogether remove, the sense of guilt 
among the older generations of today. 

» Emphasis on co-operation would also help to remove the 
sense of insecurity from which the youth of the world suffer 
in the modern world. Co-operation involves good relations 
and friendliness. From friendliness to affection is a short 
step. If.a climate of co-operation can be created within and 
among societies, it would also affect the relations of indivi- 
duals of different generations, and give to the young that 
emotional and psychological support which some of the 
recent developments in human history have impaired. 
Such co-operation would also make voluntary limitation 
of wants easier. Where there is a limited quantum of goods 
and services, conflict is bound to follow if the individual 
claims what he considers his due. If on the other hand, he 
seeks to share with others whatever is available, he will 
voluntarily curb his own demand and give to another a 
share of what he may legitimately claim. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the modern world that while 
our knowledge of physical nature has grown at an astonish- 
ing rate, our knowledge about man and his inner nature is 
still uncertain and groping. The enormous increase in man’s 
power over natural forces demands that there must be a 
corresponding increase in man’s control over himself. This 
will be possible only when we ,have attained far greater 
knowledge than we possess today of the motive and impulses 
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which govern our action. Problems of individual and 
social conduct have not received from us the attention that 
they deserve. In fact, in recent years, there has been a 
tendency to place increasing emphasis on technology and 
the natural sciences at the cost of the humanities and the 
mental disciplines. The ablest young men and women of 
the new generations tend to draw away from the study of 
humanities and culture without realising that neglect of the 
«study of man is becoming a thzeat to human survival. Our 
experience of the’ physical sciences has proved béyond* the 
shadow of any doubt that knowledge alone is power. From 
an understanding of the, forces of nature, we are moving 
towards control of these forces. In the plane of human 
behaviour and conduct as well, knowledge and understand- 
ing must precede the possibility of direction and control. 
Without a tremendous expansion in programmes of what 
may be called the study of humanities and culture, the 
study of science and technology may become a threat to 
Ynan’s survival rather than an instrument for his welfare. 


II 


There is another and a more basic reason why we should 
pay special attention to the study of human nature and 
its manifestations in the modern world. I havè mentioned 
earlier that one of the special characteristics of modern 
youth is its attitude of negation and cynicism rather than 
rebelliousness. In discussing the reasons for this, I eeferred 
briefly to the growing danger of the invasion of the mechani- 
stic conception of the universe into the very citadel of life. 
Historical determinism is only one manifestation of this, 
and can be refuted with comparative ease once the basis 
of materialism has been rejected. It is therefore in the 
growing tendency to equate human beings with physical 
objects on the basis of a materialistic philosophy that the 
real danger lies. With the advance of the physical sciences, 
religion has at times been dismissed as mystery if not 
superstition. A generation,is growing up which looks upon 
all human beings as parts of a mechanical universe. It is 
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not surprising that with the growth of*such an outlook, 
the younger generations should have tended to break away 
from the values that have sustained societies in thé past. 
If individuals are nothing but temporary events in an endless 
chain of causal sequence, the very concept of moral respon- 
sibility and individual dignity disappears. The crisis of 
youth in the modern age is thus basically the result of the 
break-up of old systems of beliefs and the failure to replace 
them by a faith which will preserve for the individual 
freedom and dignity. ; 

Once men are held to be nothing bùt cogs in a vast and 
complicated material system, it is not surprising that 
spiritual values should be looked upon as mere figments of 
the human imagination. It, however, remains unexplained 
why there should be human imagination at all or even if it 
exists as an epi-phencmenon, why it should give rise to the 
system of values which have been held by all religions as the 
highest attainment of man. As against the mechanistic 
conception, all religion®have stressed the supreme value of 
the individual and regarded man as the crown of creation 
because he is free to choose between good and evil. In fact, 
capacity for moral choice has been held to be the specific 
character that distinguishes man from all other living 
beings. It is this power that makes him a sharer in God’s 
attribute of free creativity. No doubt, this has sometimes 
been challenged by those who hold that man is the creature 
of preordained fate, but even the confirmed determinist has 
not in the past sought to reduce man to a mere cog ina 
mechanistic universe. According to the earlier fatalists, 
man is powerless as against God, but within his own domain, 
he is free to exercise both initiative and responsibility. 

Modern science started on its triumphal career by elimi- 
nating the subjective standpoint and formulating general 
laws based on the observatign of the particular instance. 
This has enabled man to unravel many of the secrets of 
nature and predict and to some extent control natural 
forces, The same methods have been increasingly applied to 
human life and conduct, and attempts made to explain 
human behaviour in terms of causal laws. In passing it is in- 
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teresting to note that this attempt to explain human be- 
haviour in mechanistic terms has been pursued most vigo- 
rously just at the time when their infallibility in the material 
world is being subjected to fresh doubt and scrutiny. 
Recent scientific developments have thus given a new 
significance and urgency to the old controversy between 
free will and determinism. One result of these developments 
has been to narrow if not obliterate the gap between mechan- 


‘ism and teleology. Another result has been the need to 


define anew the concept of responsibility in humafi conduct. 
It is obvious that responsibility can have no meaning in a 
completely deterministic universe. If every event—whether 
it be a flash of lightning during a thunder storm or a decision 
by an individual to sacrifice himself tossave his family—is 
the inevitable consequence of what has happened before, 
it is apparent that neither praise nor blame can attach to it. 
It would be meaningless to condemn the flame that burns 
our finger, but we do blame the shopkeeper who overcharges 
ts. The basis of this distinction is that it is the nature of 
fire to burn, but the shopkeeper is, or is at least believed to 
be, free to act honestly or otherwise. 

The unsophisticated moral conscience has always recognis- 
ed a distinction between natural events and acts of human 
will. Natural events are occurrences which take place 
according to the law of causality. Consciousness, and still 
less purpose are not involved in such occurrences while an 
act of the human will can never take place without the 
conscious interposition of a purpose or idea. All ocozrrences 
not motivated by a purpose are thus attributed to the 
realm of natural events, even if human beings are involved 
in them. If a man stumbles and falls from the roof, he is 
not held responsible for the consequences that follow except 
so far as his negligence may have contributed to the fact of 
stumbling. If, on the gther hand, he deliberately jumps down 
he must accept responsibility for the outcome. The physical 
movements and the results may be identical in the two 
cases, but yet we regard one as an event and the other as 
an act. It has beea universally held that only voluntary 
acts of self-conscious beings have a moral coefficient. This 
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distinction had till now never been seriously challenged 
though moral philosophers and even men of practical 
affairs have often disagreed about the exact location‘ of the 
difference between acts and events. : 

Recent advances in science have brought to our knowledge 
facts which threaten to obliterate the very basis of the 
distinction between natural events and voluntary acts. 
On, the one hand, it is being increasingly recognised that 
what we regard as natural events are neither as simple andv” 
elerilentafy nor as completely determined as we have till 
now taken them to be. We are told that what we have 
regarded as infallible laws of nature are in fact only broad 
generalisations based on -statistical averages. While they 
appear to be valid in the overwhelming number of cases, 
they cannot give us absolute certainty for any particular 
instance. On the other hand, there is increasing evidence 
that even the most deliberate acts of self-conscious beings 
take place in ways largely similar to the behaviour of 
highly complicated maWhines and are thus more mechanist& 


` cally determined than we have tended to think. There is 


no room for doubt that the brain is an extremely compli- 
cated and sensitive network of electrical circuits which are 
continually active and operate a complex pattern of messages 
under the stimulus of both positive and negative feed-backs. 
Memory which has puzzled many psychologists in the past 
can now be explained in mechanical terms. It is no more 
mysterious than the functional memory of an electronic 
computor which is able to supply the necessary information 
whenever the appropriate internal or external stimulus is 
applied. Expansion of automation to various fields of human 
activity is a frightening reminder of this narrowing gap 
between events and acts. What we have till now called 
purposive action is in fact often only an unfoldment of a 
mechanical process. ° 9 5 

Increasing knowledge, is thus gradually breaking down 
the distinction between human conduct and natural events. 
As more and more is learned about the processes of the 
human brain, we find that human actiors can be increasingly 


` explained in physical and physiological terms. It has been 
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found that intense thought leads to a variation in both the 
pattern and volume of electric discharges in the human 
body. ‘Similarly, the application of an electrical stimulus 
to the brain results in increased mental activity. It has also 
been found that the removal of certain parts of the brain or 
of the nervous system seems to have the result of blocking or 
at least retarding certain processes of human thought. Our 
knowledge of the functioning of the human brain is however 

«still inadequate. Our knowledge of the relation of psycho- 
logical processes'to their physiological counterpatts is‘still 
less developed. While thinking leads to increased activity 
of the brain, and stimulation of the brain leads to increased 
thought, we have no knowledge so far of the connection of the 
thought content in such activities with tke physical processes 
that precede, follow, or accompany them. Nevertheless, 
sufficient progress has been made in both these fields in the 
past twenty or twenty-five years to warrant the belief that 
the relation between body and mind is much more intimate 
and integral than philosophers like Descartes thought. 
Spinoza’s conception of complete correspondence between 
the modes of each attribute seems a truer picture of the 
situation than the Cartesian description of complete duality 
between body and mind. 

The way in which suggestions influence conduct has been 
recognised throughout human history. Whether it be the 
challenge of an ideal or the temptation of a desire, ideas 
have wrenched normal human beings from their accustomed 
ways of life and made them indulge in strange and unfami- 
liar behaviour. This susceptibility to suggestion has in the 
past been regarded as one of the strongest items of evidence 
in favour of a free will. It has been held that where a man 
is influenced by an idea, he has broken away from the causal 
chain that dominates the physical world. Today, doubts 
have entered even this area of certainty. One may in passing 
note that ancient Indian thought was perhaps more sophisti- 
cated in this regard than many schools of modern European 
philosophy. In fact, it gave to processes and products of 
thought a kind of serei-material entity. Indian thought recog- 
nised and European thought i is increasingly recognising that 


‘public opinion manufactured b 
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all processes of thought have their physical counterpart in 
processes of change within the human body. If these again 
are parts of the process of change taking place in the‘universe, 
human thought is seen as a part of the cosmic process and the 
scope of free will becomes increasingly circumscribed. Doubts 
on the point are increased because of evidence that the 
administration of certain drugs or the physical manipulation 
of certain organs of the human body can raise or lower the 
degree of consciousness and -evoke images or ideas in morev 
or Itss predetermined ways. 3 

Our traditional belief that the human personality is 
inviolate has received a further shock from the operations of 
modern totalitarian States. Not content with the exercise of 
physical compulsicn, they use indoctrination and mass 
propaganda as a means of influencing thought and action of 
their subjects. In the background lies the greater threat of 
the use of drugs or surgical operations to change human 
attitudes and beliefs. In a sense, the use of drugs for such 
a purpose is not entirely new. In the religious practices cf 


' many communities there is evidence that drugs were and are 


utilised for creating emotional excitement or heightening 
human sensitiveness. Alternatively, drugs have also been 
used for curbing the passions and keeping under control some 
of the normal urges like hunger, sex and fear of death. 
What moden techniques have done is to systematise such 
practices and increase their efficacy manifold through the 
application of advanced scientific knowledge in these fields. 

A medern State, whether it is totalitarian or democratic, 
has at its command methods for influencing conduct which 
were unknown to the most powerful tyrants in past ages. 
In ancient times, it was easier for an individual to defy the 
State by proclaiming that his body was subject to the 
dictates of his State but his mind was free. Today the 
individual can hardly eall his mind his own. From his 
infancy, the State moulds his beliefs, thoughts and attitudes 
through its control of education and training and the supply 
of information and views. These forces are powerful enough, 


but to them is added the constant pressure ofa standardised 
y tle use of mass media like 
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newspapers, radio, and television. In fact, it is possible to 
create conditions where the individual not only does not have 
sufficiént strength of will to resist the behests of the State but 
may not even wish to do so. We seem to be fast approaching 
a stage where a man ceases to be an individual and is reduced 
to merely a standard unit of society. He does not even 
complain, for conditions have been created which assure 
him survival with all physical comforts as the price of his 
“conformity. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the . 
individual to resist regimentation, for under the éondifions 
of modern production, a society is being created where 
individual self-expression has no meaning except in the 
context of the community. In other words, the material 
conditions of living, as well as the pressures of intellectual 
and moral forces are reducing the individual to a mere stand- 
ardised unit of a completely homogeneous whole. 

The very basis of responsibility is thus being threatened 
in the modern world. Once individuals become mere units 
#1 a regimented society and the ‘feelings, thoughts and 
actions of all men can be conditioned if not completely 
determined by State action, the concept of individual 
responsibility is bound to become a vanishing ideal. I have 
mentioned the insight of early Indian thought which reduced 
even if it did not deny the gulf between the material and the 
mental planes. The world of thought was récognised as 
having certain physical properties even though these were 
subtler than the properties of what we normally describe as 
the physical world. One consequence of this approximation 
of the mental and the material was the application of the law 
of causality to the realm of human conduct. The doctrine of 
karma is perhaps the most far-reaching attempt in the 
history of human thought to explain human action in terms 
of causal law. In origin, it was perhaps an attempt to explain 
human inequality in terms of the conduct of the individual. 
“As you sow so you reap”, appears at first sight to be the 
clearest recognition of human accountability, but since 
sowing is itself the result-of events that have happened before, 
the reaping becomes the consequence of factors over which 
the individual here and now has no control. In fact, applied 
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rigorously, the doctrine of karma destroys the very basis of 
moral responsibility. Each single action is the consequence 
of all that has happened before and hence the individual, at 
any point of time, is the victim of not only his own past but 
of the past history of the entire universe. , 

Strictly interpreted, the law of karma would therefore 
completely rule out the possibility of human freedom, but as 
this offends man’s innate moral sense, ancient Indian 
thought found a way outsby proclaiming paradoxically 
tha? knowledge of the law of karma releaSes man from the 
bond of causality. This is strangely reminiscent of the 
Marxist doctrine that freedom is the knowledge of necessity! 
Both in ancient Indian thought and in Marxism, this remains 
only a metaphorical statement and one is constrained to 
admit that strict adherence to the doctrine of karma or to 
the Marxian doctrine of historical materialism would lead 
to fatalism and loss of faith in human freedom and responsi- 
bility. In fact, the evidence in favour of man’s powerlessness 
in a hostile universe ig at times so weighty that it makes 

` even the stoutest hearts quail. Islam has sought to resolve 
this paradox by declaring that while there is a limit to what 
man may achieve through his own effort, nobody knows 
where this limit is fixed. The individual must therefore 
never give up, for till he has exhausted all the resources of 
his tadbir (endeavour), he will not know what tagdir (fate) 
has in store for him. This is also more in conformity with the 
unsophisticated moral sense of the common man, for both 
in ancient and modern times he implicitly believes that 
whatever the appearances may be, man can and does in 
fact exercise freedom and moral choice. 

This faith of the common man is not without foundation. 
There are reasons to think that however great may be the 
threat to individual liberty and moral action, the threat is 
not absolute. As the attack is mainly from the angle of 
physical compulsion by minimising or denying the difference 
between body and mind, the defense may also in the first 
instance be based on the same considerations. It is true 
that the human brain is an enormously complicated machine, 
but the complexity itself is to a cértain extent a safeguard 
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against rigid control and determination by any outside 
agency. However far our knowledge may go, it seems 
unlikely ‘that there will be any stage where the complexity 
of the human mind will be completely mastered. There are, 
I think, two reasons for believing in such a hypothesis. The 
first is that on the assumption that every act of thought 
leads to a change in the state of the human brain, knowledge 
of the complexity of the human brain would itself add 
further to that complexity and.this would be a never-ending 
process. In seeking to acquire complete knowledge of the 
operations of the human mind, we must in that very process 
add to the sum total of operations that were in existence 
before the attempt to achieve such knowledge. By definition 
our knowledge would therefore never be. complete, for every 
increase in knowledge would imply an addition to the 
material that is yet to be known. We thus have an example 
of infinite regress where knowledge feeding on itself can 
never become a closed system. 
« There is a second reason for bekeving that however far 
we may extend our knowledge of the mechanical processes 
which underline human feeling, thought and action, there 
can never be finality in such an effort. Where the different 
elements are connected in a unilinear manner, the appli- 
cation of an impulse at any one point would lead to a series 
of consequences which can be traced and perhaps even 
anticipated, even though they are elements of an enormously 
complicated machine. Where there is a machine of almost 
infinite complexity and the connections between the remote 
and proximate units are multilinear and complex, the 
application of an impulse at a particular point is not compel- 
led to follow a predetermined course. In such cases, the 
connections and cross-connections offer the possibility of 
the transfer of the impulse also in reverse or transverse. 
This makes it not only difficult but perhaps impossible to 
predict a predetermined course for the path of the impulse. 
Granting that the physical changes in the brain have their 
correlates in changes in the thought process of the individual, 
it would still be impossible to anticipate them. 

The conclusion thereféte appears to be that no extension’ 


naci 
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in our knowledge of the physical correlates of human conduct 
can completely destroy the concept of responsibility. 
Recent advances in science which enable the*State to 
influence conduct and even opinion thrgugh the use of 
physical or psychical methods have to be assessed against 
the capacity of the same individual at different times or of 
different individuals at the same time to react in different 
ways to the same set of physical or psychical stimuli. If 
personality is defined as the,pattern of reaction of an indi-? 
vidual toa total set of internal and external impulses, one 
may venture to say that the infinite complexity of the 
human brain and the possibility of forward, reverse, or 
transverse connections are in themselves a safeguard 
against any attempt of the State to dominate completely 
the personality of the individual. The fact that the quantum 
of knowledge can never be fixed and the very process of 
acquisition of knowledge adds to the quantum, is another 
safeguard for the inviolability of personality. 
Never in human history has the apparatus of the State 
` been so powerful as in the modern world. In a democratic 
State, there may be no use of naked force, but the pressure 
of public opinion is sometimes even more pervasive and 
powerful than in a totalitarian State. In the latter, sugges- 
tion, persuasion and threat have been combined with 
education and training to present before the individual a 
picture of reality in complete conformity with the dictates 
of the State. All forms of art and imaginative expression 
have bgen made instruments for the spread of the State 
ideology. In a word, it has been made almost impossible 
for the individual to act, think, or even feel differently 
from the modes approved by the State. In spite of this 
massive effort of the State to promote homogeneity and 
conformity, we have unmistakable evidence of deviations 
or even revolts against the norms set up by the State. The 
interesting thing to note is that nonconformity has been 
most pronounced among the younger generations who 
have been subjected most to the attention of the State and 
have least knowledge of any different set of norms and ideals. 
The revolt against authority which took place in Hungary 
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or East Germany was confined primarily to boys and 
girls in their early teens. They had no experience of any 
other kind of society and from-almost their birth had 
been indoctrinated with belief in the excellence of the 
prevailing sociel system. 

One may stretch the point further and say that through- 
out history, the revolt against the established order has been 
led by the young who are the products of that order. If one 

“believes that the causal law reigns supreme in the universe, 
it is difficult to explain why this should be so. It È possible 
to explain this phendmenon only if we assume that there 
is an element in the human personality that is impervious 
to extraneous pressure. However powerful may be the 
desire to conform, it yet seems to be one of the functions 
of the individual to express himself in reaching after un- 
realised and sometimes unrealisable goals. Whether this 
function is based on some single element in human nature 
or is a quality of the total complex of human personality is 
difficult to say, but it seems beyond question that such a 
function exists. So long as this faith is sustained, the 
concept of human responsibility and therefore of the possi- 
bility of moral conduct cannot be challenged. 


Universities and National Unity 


e 

I AM GRATEFUL to the authorities of the University for 
inviting me to participate in this Convocation which marks 
thẹ completion of one stage and the beginning of another 
in the life of a new generation of so many young men and? 
wothen 8f our country. I am still moré grateful to the 
University for accepting me in its fold so that henceforth 
I can count myself as one of its alumni. I am deeply con- 
scious of the honour and also happy that it gives me the right 
and privilege to speak to the graduates of the year as one 
who shares with ‘them participation in its life. 

In American Universities it is usual to refer to this day 
as Commencement rather than Convocation Day: The two 
terms are both significant and refer to two aspects of the 
meaning of these ceremonies. It is a Convocation because 
` many hearts are joined together in a pledge to be worthy 
in life and conduct of the honour which the University has 
bestowed on them. It is a Commencement because a new 
chapter—perhaps the most important chapter—in the life of 
a new generation begins today. Till now, the young men and 
women whovhave assembled here have led a comparatively 
sheltered life. Till now theirs has been a stage of prepara- 
tion for the greater tasks that await them. From today, 
they wall have to participate in the rough and tumble of the 
world and face with courage and equanimity the challenges 
that are the inevitable concomitant of adulthood. They 
are no longer apprentices waiting for their turn but have 
become today participants in the arduous game of life. 

Young graduates will today begin a new chapter of their 
lives. The future beckons to them, but that future depends 
largely on their individual and national past. It is customary 
on such occasions to offer them words of advice, but I would 
rather share with them some thovghts on the significance 
of our history. This is to my mind particularly important, 

Aligarh, December 3, 1958. 

IOI 
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as inspite of the continual incursion of new races and peoples, 
the development of civilisation in India has been evolu- 


tionary rather than revolutionary. In this process of 


continual growth, India has built new edifices on old bases. 
This has been possible only because of the resilience and 
receptivity of the Indian outlook. We often speak of India’s 
composite culture and generally think in terms of the 
contributions of ancient India, medieval India and modern 
‘India. It is not always realised that what we regard as 
ancient Indian civilisation was itself complex and cémposite. 
Till some forty years ago, we thought of ancient Indian 
history as a history of only the Aryans. Archaeological 
excavations during the last thirty years have revealed 
that long before the Aryans came, India had a highly 
developed urban civilisation. We know today that this 
culture was not confined to the Indus valley but spread far 
to the east and the south. We also know that its influence 
was not only pervasive, but also enduring, for some of its 
values and motifs have continued tb this day. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata strongly suggest 
that a rich and complex civilisation was built up in south 
and possibly in eastern India by people probably of Dravidian 
origin. The more vigorous but less civilised Aryans often 
felt before them like country cousins in the mansions of 
urban nobles. We have no detailed knowledgé about the 
struggles and reconciliations between these diverse peoples, 
but one thing seems certain. Even in the epic age, Indian 
civilisation and culture had already drawn upon at least 
three distinct and rich traditions. 

We also know that Persia influenced Indian life and 
culture during the first millenium B.c. The Kharosti script 
derived from Persian sources shares with the Brahmi the 
distinction of recording the noble precepts enunciated in 
Asokan edicts. There are traces of Chinese influence in some 
of the architecture and other crafts of Kerala. In the 
historic period, traces of the influence of the Greeks and later 
the Romans are found in widely scattered areas of India. 
The Indian zodiac is almost certainly derived from the 
Greeks. If the Buddha’s “teaching influenced the Essenes, 
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Christian teaching also came to India in the first century 
after Christ. It is thus clear that what is sometimes regarded 
as ancient Indian culture was no simple unilinear ‘affair but 
a rich tapestry woven with threads of many hues and many 
textures over many centuries. F 

A most significant fact in the history of the middle ages 
was the impact of Islam on India. It is often forgotten that 
Islam first came to India not through the soldier or even 
the missionary but through sailors and merchants who camea 
to the wêst coast within ten years of the’ Prophet’s death. 
Another sixty years passed before Muhammed bin Kagim 
appeared in Sind. It is not necessary to describe here at 
length the many ways in which Muslim influence has per- 
meated every aspeot of Indian life. The only point I wish to 
stress is that the Islamic influence which came to India was 
itself a rich and complex manifold of many hues. Based on 
simple and eternal truths re-asserted in the Quran, Islamic 
culture soon incorporated elements from all known civilisa- 
tions of the world. Greek philosophy became such an integral 


` part of Islamic thought that any challenge to Artistotle’s 


doctrine tended to be regarded as heresy. Concepts and 
practices of Iran were also woven into the texture of the 
Islamic outlook. Jewish, Christian and Roman law and 
cosmogony became part of the heritage of the Muslim people. 


‘India also made her contribution to Muslim thought in 


many fields. Apart from the Indian influence on Arab 
mathematics and natural sciences, there are reasons to 
think that doctrines of the Upanishads helped in the develop- 
ment of Sufi thought before Islam came to India. Muslim 
arts and crafts were enriched by contact with the rich and 
ancient culture of China. Islam also drew upon the traditions 
and folklore of the simpler and more vigorous people of 
Central Asia. By the time Islam came to India, it was as 
complex and diverse in its character as the rich and complex 
Indian civilisation which faced it. 

When two such rich and complex cultures met on Indian 
soil, it was perhaps inevitable that we should have one of 
the finest flowerings of the human spirit. The glory of the 
Mughal days still haunts the dian memory, but this 
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achievement was possible only because of the fusion and 
synthesis of elements from many sources. ‘This synthesis 
was reached in the life of simple people through a mutual 
accommodation of one another’s habits and customs. It 
was also achieved in the spiritual experiences of religious 
geniuses who penetrated through external differences and 
reached the unity which is at the heart of all being. Un- 
fortunately, however, the synthesis was not carried out on 
c the intellectual plane. There were attempts at such synthesis 
during Akbar’s days. As with many other men of military 
geuius, he had in hiscmental make-up a strain of mysticism 
which enabled him to have the vision of a united India. 
A more conscious attempt at intellectual synthesis was 
made by Fyzee and Abul Fazl and later.on by Dara Shikoh 
during the reign of Shah Jehan. 

I have often felt that the strength and solidity of the 
Hindu philosophy of life is derived from the completeness 
of the fusion of Aryan and non-Aryan points of view. The 
acceptance of the dark, and prebably aboriginal god 
Krishna into the Hindu pantheon on terms of equality 
with the white god Rudra or Siva is one of the supremest 
acts of human genius. The magnanimous imagination which 
promoted it led to such a complete fusion that it is almost 
impossible today to differentiate between the Dravidian, 
the Aryan and the other strands which together constitute 
the fabric of the Hindu outlook. It was India’s misfortune 
that similar attempts at intellectual synthesis between the 
Hindu and the Muslim outlooks remained unfulfilled. 
Without an intellectual basis of unity, the customary 
accommodation of every day or even the religious vision of 
the mystics could not withstand the challenge of changing 
times and the strains imposed by divergent material and 
economic interests, 


Indian Muslims in particular have suffered from this 
failure to achieve an intellectual synthesis between Hindu 
thought and Islam. One immediate consequence was that 
they were not able to Accommodate in their intellectual 
world the contributions of their own history. Alexander 


was a heathen Greek and yet Muslims throughout western 
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Asia have accepted him as a national hero. Sohrab, Rustam 
and Nausherwan are heroes who flourished long before the 
advent of the Prophet and many of their adventures and 
exploits have no reference whatever to the teaching of 
Islam. Nevertheless they are also accepted,in the Muslim 
cultural tradition. The same thing is true of many of the 
heroes of central Asia. Indian Muslims were unfortunately 
unable to find a place in their heritage for the ancient heroes 
of India. It is strange that Indonesia which borrowed these 
myths antl legends from India was able to’achieve a fusion 
by which Puranic heroes of India became part of the cultutal 
heritage of the Indonesian Muslim but in India this happy 
development did not take place. The result was that 
the Indian Muslim» could not develop the strength and 
sustenance which‘rootedness in the ancient history and 
tradition of India alone could have given them. 

I have said earlier that perhaps the most striking evidence 
of the Aryan genius for synthesis is to be found in the 
incorporation of Krisma into the Hindu pantheon. The 

-< Vedas recognise no dark gods, but by the time the epics 
were composed, Vishnu had become identified with the dark 
god of the pre-Aryan Indians. There was and can be no 
question of a pantheon in Islam’s religious outlook. Its 
emphasis on the unity of God rules out the possibility of 
attributing divinity to any of these ancient heroes of India. 
It did not however rule out the possibility and, indeed, the 
need of finding a place for these earlier Indian heroes in 
the natipnal tradition of the Indian Muslim on the same lines 
as the acceptance of Cyrus and Alexander and Plato and 
Aristotle and Rustam and Sohrab in western Asia and of 
Rama and Krishna, Arjuna and Karna in Indonesia. 

Failure to accept this earlier history of India has meant 
not only an impoverishment of their cultural heritage, but 
what is worse, it introduced an element of schism and tension 
in the minds of many Indian Muslims. Mixture of races has 
taken place in India from the earliest times and no Indian 
can claim to belong to any pure race. Since Islam proclaims 
the equality of all men and recognises no distinction based 
on colour or race, this admixture became even greater 
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after the advent of Islam in India. Every Muslim in India 
has therefore in his veins the blood of Indiar ancestors who 
were hot Muslims. They all live in close and intimate 
association with their fellow countrymen who profess other 
faiths. Normally, this should have led to the development 
of an outlook in which Indian elements would have contribu- 
ted as richly as elements derived from Islamic sources 
outside. In spite of the existence of conditions which were 
‘favourable for synthesis and fusion, many Indian Muslims 
have derived théir inspiration mainly, if not solely, from 
the legends and traditions of Islam outside India. There 
has thus been a division between what they actually are and 
what many of them have vainly tried to be. 

This dichotomy did not become prominent nor create 
any problems during the days of Muslim hegemony. The 
tulers of the day recognised the political necessity of stressing 
their affinities with the people over whom they ruled. The 
history of the earlier Pathan rulers is a history of the growing 
tecognition of this fact. In the casé!of the Mughals, Babar 
had recognised it from the day of the establishment of his 
power in India. When Muslim political power dwindled, the 
need for acceptance of the Indian way of life in all its aspects 
became more urgent but also more difficult. Deprived 
of their positions of prestige and influence, many Indian 
Muslims resorted to dreams about a largely “unreal past. 
The more their present misery grew, the more they withdrew 
into their own shells. It was a manifestation of this withdra- 
wal from reality that they sought to minimise theirvaffinity 
with their fellow countrymen and claimed closer affiliation 
with the tradition and history of Muslim people outside 
India who still retained the semblance of political liberty. 

Tt is not Muslims alone whose intellectual and cultural 
life has been impoverished by this dichotomy. It has also 
affected the thought. belief and ‘action of other Indian 
communities. Because Indian Muslims did not accept easily 
and wholeheartedly the heritage of pre-Muslim India, non- 
Muslim Indians reacted: by not incorporating in their own, 
traditions the extva-Indian elements of the heritage of 
their Muslim fellow countrymen. Isolation among the 
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communities at times degenerated into hostility and has 
been responsible for many of the ills of recent time. 

I may illustrate this point with reference to the Hindu 
community in particular. Because of the absence of an intel- 
lectual synthesis, the vast majority of Hindys in this coun- 
try remained unaffected by the significance of Islam. They 
could not of course avoid contact with many of the external 
aspects of Muslim life but the lack of real understanding 
has often been a cause of lackof genuine esteem and regard. ° 
Hindus arfd Muslims have therefore lived Side by side but 
not lived with one another. The educated classes among the 
Hindus know far more about the heroes of Greece and Rome 
than they know about the heroes of their Muslim fellow 
countrymen. This is’a state of affairs which is healthy neither 
for the Muslim nor for the Hindu and therefore not in the 
truest interest of India. 

Sir Syed Ahmed was in some ways one of the most 
important leaders that India has known. When the Muslims 
of India were suffering ftom defeat and neurosis, he indicate? 
‘to them the path of recovery by his emphasis on social, 
religious and educational reform. In spite of the opposition 
of the orthodox, he attempted a rational re-interpretation 
of the Islamic faith. He also recognised the need of change 
in social matters to suit the demand of changing times. 
In education?he was a pioneer who proclaimed the need of 
studying modern developments and imbibing the knowledge 
developed in the Western world. Maulana Azad has left it on 
record tat it was the writings of Sir Syed Ahmed which ope- 
ned his eyes to the need of studying Western political thought, 
philosophical ideas and scientific knowledge. This University 
is itself a standing embodiment of the great vision of Sir 
Syed Ahmed. 

In spite of these services for which India will always 
remain grateful, there was ope respect in which Sir Syed 
Ahmed failed to give a proper lead to the Muslims of India. 
I am not thinking so much in terms of his political idea of 
co-operation with the Government and separation from the 
nationalist forces. These were harmful in the ultimate 
analysis, but what was perhaps an even greater misfortune 
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was Sir Syed Ahmed’s failure to come to terms with Indian 
history. He had in his earlier days faced ‘opposition and 
persecution from the orthodox, but before he died, he had 
become the unquestioned leader of the Muslim intelligentsia 
of India. Perhaps no other Indian Muslim has in modern 
times occupied a position of such pre-eminence. If he had 
realised the importance of an intellectual synthesis of the 
diverse strands in the heritage of the Indian Muslims and 
taken steps to bring about a fusion of their cultural traditions 
on an intellectual plane, perhaps the whole history of india 
in recent times would have followed a different course. 

I do not wish to go into the story of the last thirty years 
which ultimately led to the partition of India and its division 
into two States. This is today a fact of history and we have 
to accept it as such. It has, however, given to the problem 
of the emotional integration of Indian Muslims into a com- 
mon Indian nationhood a still greater urgency. I may add 
that the events of the last ten years have also justified the 
ection of those who held that the inturests of Indian Muslims 
would be best served by the establishment in India of a 
State that was democratic in form, secular in outlook and 
modern and forward-looking in spirit. In India, this has 
been done, but unfortunately, Pakistan has not yet been 
able to achieve in all these years a stable, let alone a democra- 
tic, secular and modern State. 6 

The adoption of a secular, democratic republican Constitu- 
tion has created conditions where the immense natural 
resources of India can be developed for the service ¢f all her 
nationals. It has laid the foundations of a foreign policy 
based on friendship and co-operation with all progressive 
forces in the world. Equally important, it guarantees to: 
members of all communities in India equal rights and equal 
duties. The emphasis on the secular character of the State 
is a reminder that followers of all religious and cultural 
traditions have equal freedom to serve India in their own 
way. The only limitation which has been placed on indivi- 
dual self-expression in-such matters is that imposed by 
considerations of the interest and welfare of the entire 
community. 
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That all citizens shall have equal rights and equal duties 
is a concept that has emerged only in recent times. Till the 
modern age, women have almost everywhere suffete@ from 
certain disabilities. In fact almost all countyies have in the 
past recognised different rights and dutieş for different 
types of nationals. India was no exception to this general 
rule. In ancient times, there was one law for the Brahmins 
and another for the non-Brahmins. The duties and the 
rights of the Aryans were distinct from those of non-Aryans. 
Similar differences persisted in the middle age when Muslims . 
had certain privileges denied to non-Muslims. Even amohg 
Muslims, members of the ruling clans had rights which were 
denied to others. This traditional inequality continued 
during the British days when there were special juries and 
special prisons for’ Europeans charged or convicted with 
crimes against individuals or the State. It is only since the 
26th of January, 1950, that complete equality of all in the 
eye of law has been proclaimed for all citizens of India 
regardless of religion,ecaste, creed, sex, community oF 


‘class. 


All Indians have today the same rights and therefore also 
the same obligations to India. Not only so, but India has 
deliberately accepted the ideal of unity in diversity of her 
many languages, many customs and many beliefs. All 
minorities have therefore not only the right of maintaining 
their own special forms of culture, but what is more important 
they all have the right of making their contribution to the 
common Indian heritage. Every Indian regardless of religion, 
community or caste can therefore feel a legitimate pride in 
the complex and many splendoured civilisation which is 
evolving in India before our very eyes. In such a context, 
Indian Muslims, or for the matter of that, all other minorities, 
have the same opportunity of service and the same right to 
advancement and prosperity. There,,may be individual 
cases where injustice is meted out to a member of a minority, 
but equally there are cases where such injustice is suffered by 
a member of the majority community. Both are equally 
wrong, and equally against the letter and the spirit of our 
‘Constitution. One may add that justice is the only sure 
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foundation of the State. Anyone who acts in an unjust 
manner knowingly is therefore disloyal to- India. 

I should like to say a special word in respect of Indian 
Muslims and their contribution to the evolution of new India. 
The basic tenets of Islam may perhaps be reduced to four 
general principles which are common to other great world 
religions as well. Nevertheless, they received an emphasis 
in the Islamic formulation which has been significant and 
creative in man’s history. Islam proclaimed the unity of 
Godhead in a way which has few parallels in tke religious 
history of the world. .Its passionate belief in the brotherhood 
of man has made it perhaps the most effective social democra- 
cy that the world has ever seen. Its regard for equality and 
justice has led to the formulation of special laws of Zakat, 
inheritance and Baitulmal which minimise inequalities and 
offer opportunities to all members of the community. Its 
passionate rationalism was responsible for a liberation of 
the intellect from the bonds of custom, superstition and 
prejudice and led to one of the greatest intellectual efforts 
of man during the first few centuries of the Islamic age. 

If we analyse the basic concepts of the Indian Constitu- 
tion, we shall find that except the principle of the unity 
of God, all the other three Islamic values have been incor- 
porated in it. The acceptance of democratic republicanism 
is an open admission of the equality and. brotherhood 
of all Indians. Much of the social legislation in independent 
India has adhered to the principles and formulations of 
Islamic law. India’s emphasis on universal education for 
all her citizens is also in conformity with Islam’s insistence 
on the liberation of the intellect. Not that these values are 
unknown in the other great religious traditions of the world, 
but Indian Muslims can take some pride in the fact that the 
impact of Islam on all aspects of Indian life is one of the 
major factors in the evolution of.the rational, democratic 
and humanist outlook of modern India. 

I have often said that universiti¢s in India have a special 
role in providing the „basis of the intellectual synthesis 
among the three major streams which today constitute | 
the background of an edticated Indian’s belief and outlook. 


® 
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Every Indian today is an inheritor of world civilisation in a 
very special sense. Here have met in ancient and medieval 
times all the divergent currents of man’s cultural and 
spiritual effort. Into this already rich and complex amalgam 
have come the great contributions of the, Western man 
during the last three or four centuries. Not that the West 
evolved its great scientific civilisation through its own 
efforts alone. Europe is as much a debtor to Asia as Asia 
is today a debtor to Europe. What we call Western civilisa- 
tionsis the result of contributions from Hellenic, Hebraic, 
Egyptian, Iranian, Indian and Arab sources. Beginnihg 
from the seventeenth century, the European man brought 
to this mixture a new intellectual énergy which has literally 
transformed the face of the world by the application of 
science and technology in almost every sphere of life. Indians 
are today as much inheritors of this new civilisation as men 
and women born in the direct European tradition. 

If it is the duty of all Indian universities to work for an 
intellectual synthesis ef the various elements which arg 


-found in modern Indian culture, the Aligarh University has 


a special responsibility in this respect. Sir Syed Ahmed 
conceived of this institution as an instrument of progress 
and modernism for Indian Muslims. Since those days, 
many others have worked for expanding the scope and 
enriching the content of the University’s life. The Univer- 
sity has welcomed men and women of all communities and 
all religions from its very inception. Except for a brief 
period gf aberration just before India became free, it has 
always stood for understanding, friendship and progress 
among all sections of the Indian people. I for one feel that 
it would be a fitting recognition of his great services to the 
cause of modern education among Muslims and his dream 
of a united India in which all communities will play a role 
of honour and dignity, to call this University the Aligarh 
Syed Ahmed University. Cregted by the vision of a farseeing 
Muslim leader who sought to bring the Indian Muslims 
into the current of modern life, let this institution now and 
in future be an instrument for helping allits alumni to realise 
the ideal of rationalism, democracy and humanism which is 


g- 
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Islam’s greatest contribution to the world and has found 
such magnificent expression in the Constitution of Re- - 
publitan India. 

India has been fortunate in a succession of leaders of the 
highest quality during the last hundred and fifty years. 
They have laid the foundation truly and well and as a 
result of their labours, the young generations of today are 
entering the’ world with opportunities which the older 
generations never enjoyed. In fact, in modern renascent 
resurgent India, the opportunities which awai? thera are 
unlimited, if only they can make use of them. The young 
graduates of today have therefore a special privilege and a 
special responsibility. It will be their task to translate into 
reality what have till now been largely-dreams and visions. 
The call will come to different people in different ways but so 
long as we respond to that call with all our strength, all our 
energy and all our devotion, we shall have done our duty to 
India and the world. I am confident that young men and 
women who are today standing om: the threshold of their 
life will respond to the vision of new India with energy, 
courage and loyalty. 


Universities and. the Future - 


o 


Q 

I AM GRATEFUL to the Vice-Chancellor for his invitation to . 
address the graduates of the year at this Convocation of the - 
University of Kerala. It is always a pleasure to visit a 
university and meet young>men and women who have © 
completed’ their formal education in an institution and are 
about to undertake their further education in the school‘of 
life. This is a process which can never end, for it is part of © 
the adventure of life where experience unfolds to the growing - 
mind new facets of»the material and spiritual world. ' 

There is an element of joy in every unfolding of life, but 
the pleasure is greater when this adventure begins in circum- 
stances which offer almost unlimited scope to those who have 
the necessary ability and gift and have developed them with 
the devotion and care which true education demands from ~ 


‘its alumni. In India we are in that privileged position 


today, for we are engaged in the task of reconstructing 
every aspect of our national life. My first and most pleasant 
duty is therefore to congratulate the graduates of the year 
for their success in their academic endeavours and to welcome 
them in theefellowship of those whose task it will be to 
build anew the civilisation and culture of this ancient land. 

There can be no denying that we are living today in one 
of the most stirring ages that man has known. We do,not 
know when exactly he first emerged as a socialised being 
that used reason and intelligence to overcome his physical 
handicaps and lay a claim to supremacy in the entire animal 
world. We do however have evidence that he had mastered . 
the rudiments of agriculture at least fifteen thousand years 
ago. This, for the first time, gave him somparative freedom . 
from the necessity of using all his energy and ingenuity 
for the purpose of bare survival. It was a giant step forward 
when, instead of depending on chance acquisition of animal 
or vegetable food, he was able to produce for himself 

Trivandrum, October 5, 1959- 
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sustenance according to a definite plan. This marked the 
beginning of his mastery over circumstances and soon 
enabled him to move in advance of all other beings in the 
animal world. The discovery of agriculture meant the use . 
of knowledge for practical purposes. Since then, the story 
of man’s progress has been a continuous extension of the 
borders of knowledge in various fields and increasing mastery 
of the secrets of nature in order to utilise them to his own 
ends. I need not recount here the stages through which 
man increased his dominion over his environment til he 
hás attained today almost complete mastery of the globe 
which he inhabits. 

Not content with this mastery over the terrestrial globe, 
man has throughout the ages also dreamed of voyaging 
into the unknown spaces beyond the earth. Today, it seems 
that such dreams are within the reach of man’s grasp. We 
have all heard of the tremendous technological advances 
that have taken place in the last fifty years and placed 
almost unlimited sources of power ir, man’s control, Science 
has to a large extent solved the problem of shortage of 
food supply. Chemical fertilisers make the earth yield more 
natural food while simultaneously synthetic food is produced 
out of unpromising material like coal and wood. In fact, 
modern physics and chemistry enable us to make almost 
anything out of anything. In the last ten ycars, man has 
gone still further ahead in his search for new sources of 
energy and resources. Only two years ago, the first artificial 
satellite was shot out into the vast and illimitable spaces of an 
infinite world. Today, not one but several satellites are 
whirling through space as testimony to man’s emergence 
as a force not only on the terrestrial globe but in the wider 
spaces of the universe. For ages, poets have dreamed of a 
journey to the moon. Today that voyage has been made 
though without a human passenger. 

These are exciting achievements and open out almost 
unlimited possibilities of what man can do. The Renaissance 
in Europe began when Western man burst out of the bounds 
of the Mediterranean world and discovered the Americas. 
There was immediately a liberation of the mind and an 
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expansion of the spirit. Today when man has broken out of 
the terrestrial ġlobe, possibilities have opened out for the 
flowering of a truly human world civilisation which perhaps 
our imagination cannot fully grasp. The old may be terrified 
by the immensity of the prospect but to the young it should 
be a challenge and an inspiration. 

Man has progressed far since he began his long march 
away from the mires of hunger, disease and death. The 
advance has however been possible only through the work “ 
of dévote men and women who have pursued knowledge 
for its own sake and without regard to*immediate practical 
use. There has at times beena tendency in recent years—and 
more particularly in India—to criticise university men and 
women as concerned only with theory. It has even been 
suggested that they have therefore been less useful than 
those who produce material goods. Such critics forget that 
the immense expansion in our capacity to produce material 
goods is itself derived from the work of men and women who 
cared more for theory than for practice. We talk today o? 
atomic energy, nuclear fission and rocket propulsion into the 
outer spaces, but we tend to forget that but for the work of 
men like Galileo and Copernicus, Newton and Leibnitz, 
Einstein and Fermi and hundreds of others whose only 
interest was in the search for truth, we could not even talk of 
such things. “What has given man ascendancy over all 
animals is his power of abstract thought and his capacity to 
frame general rules from particular experiences. As universi- 
ty men®and women, you are sharers in this tradition of 
abstract thought and the capacity to generalise. If at any 
time any one criticises you for the abstract nature of your 
studies, you can fling back at them the countercharge that 
it is on abstract theories that the modern world moves. 

Tf there be any criticism on the ground of abstract theory, 
I would say that we do‘not pave enough of it. Schooling 
in any theoretical study—,whether it be the natural or social 
sciences or humanities or languages—disciplines the mind and 
trains it to distinguish between the zelevant and the irrele- 
vant, the permanent and the ephemeral. Besides, a theory 
is always a generalisation based on facts and hence to under- 
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stand a theory requires a grasp of both the concrete examples 
and the general rule. The truth however is*that we do not 
always take our studies as seriously as we should. We have 
in India a tendency to place greater emphasis on the results 
of an examination than on the serious and arduous discipline 
of study. When we neglect our studies and concentrate on 
examinations, we deceive nobody but ourselves. One may 
get through an examination by reading a few short-cuts 
and cram books, but such methods do not develop the 
power of abstract thinking and generalisation for give to 
the student the body of knowledge which is essential for 
success in any field in the modern world. 

Ihave sometimes heard young graduates in India complain 
of the lack of opportunities. Such a complaint is untenable 
from a university graduate in any country in the world. 
To be a university graduate is to join immediately a select 
band. There is no country in the world, not even the 
United States of America, which can offer facilities of 
“university education to all eligiblemen and women in the 
relevant age group. In India, there are today about eight 
hundred thousand students in universities and institutions 
of higher learning, which gives an intake of roughly two 
hundred thousand per year. The number of possible entrants 
per year would be almost ten million. In other words, 
barely two per cent of the total population of the relevant 
age group have the opportunity of university education and 
yet this proportion is itself high compared to many countries 
of the world. It compares favourably with the proportion 
in the United Kingdom and most countries of western 
Europe and Japan. If we leave out the United States, 
even a State so education conscious as the Soviet Union 
can provide university education for hardly four or five 
per cent of the total number of its young men and women. 
In India, for every ran in the university, ninety-eight have 
been denied admission. And while he is in the university, 
he is being supported by the entire community at a cost 
which is about four tiraes the per capita national income of 
our people. As such, university men and women everywhere, 
and more specially in India have a responsibility to the 
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community which they can discharge only if they take 
their studies seriously and prepare themselyes for the 
heavy responsibilities which leadership in any feld de- 
mands in the modern world. $ 

When we speak of lack of opportunities, it is very often 
because we have imposed artificial limits on ourselves. The 
rural areas are crying for doctors, teachers and engineers 
and yet there are crowded in the cities trained men and 


women who seem to prefer kalf employment or unemploy- < 


men? in the town to full and creative employment in the 
village. Nor is it always a matter ofeemoluments, for the 
emoluments are low enough even in the town. If it be a 
question of amenities, these will be created in the villages 
only when a sufficient number of educated men and women 
live there. Today there is a vicious circle in which the able 
and the educated drift away from the villages because they 
do not offer them scope and the villages cannot offer them 
scope because the abler and more educated sections are con- 
tinually moving to thestowns. > 

Again, we tend to think that the educated should do 
only certain types of work. We do not realise that the 
corollary to universal education is that every kind of work 
will be done only by educated men and women. In New 
York, I had once a taxi-driver who wasan M.A. in philosophy 
and was preparing for a Doctorate. Temporary employ- 
ment of university students in any kind of work has become 
today common in Europe and America. In Germany, I 
have cme across housemaids who had received high school 
and sometimes one or two years of university education. 
Miners and sweepers as well as atomic physicists and philo- 
sophers have all shared in these countries the benefits of 
universal education. In fact, it is perhaps only in India that 
one hears of the educated unemployed as a special problem. 


‘I have never been able to understand why we should 


distinguish among the unemployed in this way. All unemp- 


loyment is bad, for it is an admission that society has 
failed to utilise its human resources and measures must be 
found to ensure that this state of affairs does not continue. 

There is one other observation I would like to make in 
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this connection. Sometimes it is said that what is wrong 
in India is the economic or the political or the social system. 
I hold no brief for all the features in these systems nor 
do I for a moment deny that they need continual change and 
improvement in almost every aspect. In fact, change is the 
law of life. A`system which does not continually adapt 
itself to changing circumstances is doomed. Nevertheless, 
I would like to point out that sometimes our complaint 
about the system is more a case of a bad workman quarrell- 
ing with his tools. Where men are able, honest and hard- 
werking, they make: good regardless of the system under 
which they, work. Where these basic qualities of citizenship 
are missing, the country cannot prosper whatever system it 
may follow. We have shining examples of the supreme 
efficacy of honest and intelligent work in the history of the 
economic and social development of countries in Asia, 
Europe and America who differ radically in their ways 
of life. 

a Production of pig iron and crude steel is often taken as a 
measure of the industrial development of a country. Judged 
by this standard, the economic and industrial expansion 
of the United States in the twenty years between 1870 and 
1890 was phenomenal. The production of pig iron went up 
from 1.7 million in 1870 to 9.3 million tons in 1890. In the 
case of crude steel, the production was negligible in 1870 
but went up to almost 4.5 million tons in 1890. In other 
words, there was an enormous expansion in the production 
of both pig iron and crude steel within a period ofutwenty 
years. A further spurt was achieved between the years 
1890 and 1910 when the production of pig iron rose to 
27.7 million and of crude steel to 26. 5 million tons. Perhaps 
no other country has shown such a rate of progress for a 
comparable period, but developments in other countries 
are also remarkable, in their own: way. 

The former Russian Empire also had a remarkable 
growth between 1880 and Ig00, when production of pig 
iron increased from 0,6, million to 2.8 million tons and of 
crude steel from o. 3 million ton to 2.2 million tons. When the 
Russian Empire came to an end, there was a temporary set-’ 
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back, but the Soviet Union made great progress between 
1930 and 1948 The production of pig iron rose from 5 
million to 14 million tons and of crude steel from 5.9 million 
to 16.5 million tons in these eighteen years. Japan increased 
her production of crude steel from less than a million ton 
in 1920 to almost 7 million tons in 1940. The expansion of 
the steel industry in Germany and France are also compa- 
rable. These countries have different economic, political and 
social systems and yet all of.them have shown remarkable < 
progtess Because of the patriotism, hard work and intelli- 
gent application of their people. e 9 
The aftermath of the World War brings out the compara- 
tive irrelevance of the system and the supreme importance 
of national character even more clearly. Japan was severely 
shaken by her defeat and her industries were almost tuined. 
In 1948, she produced less than 2 million tons of crude steel, 
and yet by 1957, she had again pushed up the production to 
well over 12.5 million tons. The general prosperity in Japan 
today is greater than at any previous period. The loss and 
destruction suffered by the United Kingdom during the 
World War was perhaps still greater. Great Britain lost a 
major part of her economic and industrial assets and. was 
severely reduced in strength. Nevertheless, ten years of 
intelligent and devoted work have almost completely 
restored her health. Conditions of life in Britain are perhaps 
more congenial today than at any time in her history. The 
Soviet Union suffered devastation which was even greater 
than that suffered by Britain and yet the devoted work of 
her people has enabled her to become one of the two major 
powers of the world and a rival to the United States in 
almost every sphere of human activity. The ruin and deso- 
lation in Germany was in some respects still more terrible. 
The whole of Berlin was reduced to shambles and the 
German people lay prostrate under the, military domination 
of the victorious powers. In shite of all these drawbacks, the 
energy, intelligence and devotion of the German people have 
restored their economy and brought into existence a standard 
of life which the common man in Germany has never known 
before. In many respects, the recovery of countries like 
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' France, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Italy, Poland and 
Yugoslavia are equally remarkable. 2 


I have taken these examples out of many other possible 
ones, as these çountries show the widest diversity in their 
political history, social development and the way in which 
their economy has grown. Great Britain was the first country 
to industrialise on a large scale in modern times. In her 
case, industrial and economic growth was spread over a 


> period of almost a hundred years. This steady growth of 


economic power"was accompanied by a growing &xpafision 


’ of ‘democracy and soeial freedom in all directions. Germany 


started her industrial career under a centralised imperial 
government. She utilised science in the service of technology 
in an organised manner which till then had never been 
tried. Her success evoked both admiration and envy for what 
the world described as German thoroughness and efficiency. 
Japan has a history and background different from that of 
Germany or Great Britain, and yet her progress in economic, 
political and social fields is equally striking. The Soviet 
Union differs from all these countries in world outlook, 
economic practice and political organisation, but through 
the devoted work of her citizens, she has established her 
claim to be in the forefront of human advancement in eve J 
field of science and technology. i 
We in India have reason to be grateful fox the way in 
which our history has unfolded in recent years. We attained 
our freedom through a non-violent revolution which has 
perhaps no parallel in human history. We took Gver an 
efficient and developed civil and military administration 
without the disruption and dislocation which always 
accompany violent revolutions. We have an economy 
which though still predominantly agricultural has made 
considerable advances towards first stage industrialism. 
We have resources in the intelligence and skill of our men 
and women and in the volume of our agricultural and 


_ mineral wealth that few countries in the world possess. 


Most important of all, we started our career as an indepen- 


‘dent nation in an atmosphere of friendship and goodwill 


from all quarters of the globe, with offers of help and assis- 
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tance from countries with different and at times conflicting 
economic and political outlook. We have drawn upon the 
experience and example of countries which follow the 
system of political democracy and also of countries which 
follow centralised economic planning. We have sought to 
combine in our system the value of individual liberty and 
private initiative with the concern for welfare of the entire 
community in respect of essential goods and services. 

We can also say that ourachievements in various fields * 
have not® been inconsiderable. I need nôt speak of our 
foreign policy which has received general support both 
within and outside the country., I shall speak later of 
agriculture which is the one field where our success is not 
commensurate with: our needs and our hopes. I will turn 
to industry, and specially the production of iron and steel 
which is regarded as a measure of economic growth and 
strength. Before freedom, India produced only about a 
million ton of crude steel, but the production has already 
passed the 2 million mark and is expected to be about 
4.5 million tons by 1961. In other words, there will be an 
increase of four hundred per cent in less than fifteen years. 

If the production of pig iron and crude steel be the 
measure of the industrial development of a country, the 
extent of education and literacy may be regarded as the index 
to its progress and general welfare. Every country which 
has a high degree of literacy and education is prosperous 
while countries which do not provide adequate educational 
facilitie® to their citizens are invariably poor and undevelop- 
ed. Japan and Switzerland have only limited material 
resources and yet are among the most advanced and pros- 
perous countries of the world. We can easily think of other 
countries which have immense material resources and yet 
suffer from lack of the bare necessities of life, because their 
people do not have the knowledge, skill and character 
to develop and enjoy what nature has given them. And for 
such development, knowledge of theoretical science 1s as 
necessary as knowledge of practice and technique. In fact, 
one can lay it down as a general principle that the more 
theoretical and scientific knowledge a country has, the more 
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prosperous it is in respect of material goods. It is in recogni- 
tion of this that India is making a great*effort to wipe 
out illitéracy. Recent reports indicate that literacy has 
doubled since z951 and progress is likely to be further 
accelerated. As, against barely 15 million children who 
attended elementary schools in 1947, the figure is already 
approaching 30 million and we expect that by 1966, the entire 
school-going population of 6 to rz will be in school. 

Agriculture is the one field- where our progress has not 
kept pace with our needs and hopes. One major “reason for 
this is that it has net yet been able to attract a sufficient 
number of able and educated young men and women. It is 
strange but a fact that some seventy per cent of our people 
are employed in agriculture and yet we do not produce 
enough to feed ourselves. Hardly fifteen’ per cent follow the 
agricultural profession in the U.S.A. and yet it is surplus in 
every kind of food. The application of science and techno- 
logy has brought about this amazing progress and Indian 
agriculture will start on the same upward path only when a 
sufficient number of educated young men and women 
adopt it as their profession. 

A satisfactory arrangement for the production of food is 
one of the basic duties of the State. The problem has a 
special application to India generally and to Kerala in 
particular. In the last ten years, we have expanded greatly 
facilities for irrigation, enlarged the area under cultivation 
and increased the supply of artificial manures but the 
production per acre has not substantially improved. Nor 
have we made adequate use of even the resources we have. 
Work in the Central Food and Technological Research 
Institute at Mysore has led to the development of several 
composite foods, but they are not being used as extensively 
as 1s possible and desirable. 

I am told that rocts and tubers dike potato, sweet potato 
and particularly tapioca provide larger nutrition per acre 
than most cereals; in the case of tapioca the calorific value of 
yield per acre is almost four times that of rice or wheat: 
A composite flour with 25 per cent of tapioca and 75 per 
cent of wheat flour is richer in food value and at the same 
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ae more palatable. Another composite food—Mysore 
aes of 75 per cent tapioca flour and 25 percent 
aie a flour is not only richer in protein thar pure 
a our or even wheat-cum-tapioca flour, but is also 
= tastier. Similarly, tapioca macaroni composed of 
TEA oe of tapioca flour, 16 per cent of groundnut 
oem nd 25 per cent of white semolina may help to meet the 
ae ae of those who prefer rice to wheat. The use 
2 zy composite products will not only 
Ee atd wheat from abroad and thué result in large 
eoi foreign exchange, but also improve the nutritioñal 
Siriy of our food. Even more important from these points of 
coll may be the introduction on a large-scale into school and 
E ege meals of the Multi-purpose Food consisting of 
eont flour and roasted Bengal gram with vitamins 
D a A daily dose of about an ounce for a child or 
Suk unces for an adult would supply a substantial part 
oik protein requirements now lacking in our food. In a 
ave L science and technology can to a large extent solve 
D eee problems and also lay the foundations of 
eo erm solutions. In both the theoretical work needed for 
ate Tesearch and the practical work in translating theories 
em and creating the necessary climate of favourable 
S opinion for ensuring success, university men and 
aiid ae the'sciences and the humanities have an important 

A a eed a decisive role to play- 
an tare has till now been regar 
a aof human society. Today, 

€ partly changed that picture, 


o : 
oe Seulture cannot and must not i 
n of steel as the basis of industrial advance 1s now 


pecoming a condition of progress even in the field of agricul- 
te, but in the end, both agriculture and industry are 
aoe of education? Agriculture ocannot make any 

mae progress without the help of physics, chemistry, 
ees ogy and engineering at all levels. Modern industry 
aes survive for a day without the application of these and 
b ied sciences. There can however be no science without a 

road basis of education throughout the community. One 
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reason for the phenomenal progress of the Soviet Union 
in the last ten years is that Soviet education provides four 
years ‘of biology, three years of physics and two years of 
chemistry to every single citizen during the period of 
compulsory education at the elementary level. Perhaps 
no other country has made science such a vital element in the 
programme of its national education. 
Kerala has today the highest literacy in India, but this 
' is a position which is being fast challenged by other regions 
of the country. We expect that before long, thére will be 
universal literacy throughout India when this specific 
superiority will disappear, but nevertheless, Kerala will 
have the advantage of having practised wider education 
for a longer period. With this advantage and in the context 
of Kerala’s past history, may we not expect that Kerala will 
produce eminent men and women in every field of human 
endeavour? Universal education in Kerala and the rest of 
` India will mean that the latent abilities of individuals and 
groups that have remained till xow unutilised will be 
harnessed to the service of India and the world. It will of 
course carry with it the corollary that every type of work will 
be done only by educated men. The stigma which is today 
attached to certain types of vocation or work is completely 
out of date in the modern world and the sooner we realise 
it the better for all of us. < 
Kerala has played an interesting and important role in the 
history of India from the earliest times. Influences from 
China in the East and Greece and Rome in the West have 
left an impact on the life and thought of this region 
from pre-historic days. Here was received as far as we 
know the first impact of Christianity on the Indian mind. 
It was again in Kerala that Islam first appeared on the 
Indian soil. It is not surprising that an area which has been 
the meeting place of so many ¢ultures and civilisations 
should produce a people who ate intellectually alert, vigorous 
and sensitive. They have welcomed new ideas but not been 
swamped by them. They have borrowed freely from many 
sources but never allowed their borrowings to overwhelm 
their national character. It was because of this background 
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that Kerala produced in Sankaracharya one of the greatest 
intellects the world has known. 

Sankaracharya was not only a man of extraordinary 
genius but also a profound scholar who made all available 
knowledge his own. He used Buddhist logic against some 
of the beliefs and practices of his contemporary Buddhists. 
I have suggested elsewhere that he may have been influenced 
by some aspects of the revolutionary thought brought to 
Kerala by the earliest Muslim missionaries.1 The greatness > 
of Sankaracharya however lay in his compleie transformation 
of whatever influences he received. He stood firm upon the 
basic principles of ancient Indian thought and incorporated 
into the Indian philosophical system elements of value from 
wherever they appeared. He may have borrowed elements 
from many sources but the structure of his thought and the 
character of his philosophy remained essentially Indian. 
We talk of the composite culture and complex thought of 
India in the modern age. Sankaracharya’s example is another 
reminder that such complexity and catholicity have been tke 
characteristic of Indian thought and culture since the 
earliest days. 

Graduates of Indian universities today are the proud 
inheritors of many civilisations and many traditions. A stu- 
dent in Europe claims as his inheritance the culture of the 
Western world. A student in China or Arabia draws mainly 
upon the resources of his national heritage. A student in 
India has access to the thought of East and West alike. Not 
only the immense variety of Indian thought as it unfolded 
through millennia but also the thought of China and Greece, 
Arabia and Persia and in recent centuries of renascent 
Europe has contributed to enrich his intellectual and 
cultural heritage. The one lesson of our history has 
been to condemn dogmas and narrowness. India has not 
believed in regimentation of man or in the unilinear develop- 
ment of thought where black’ and white stand in sharp and 
vivid contrast. Even our dialectic has been a recognition 
of pluralities rather than duality. As such, Indian thought 


1The Indian Heritage, Asia Publishing House, Bombay (Fifth 


impression, 1960). 
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recognises degrees of truth and rejects theories which look 
upon the world as an unfolding of the réal in terms of 
dichotonious opposites. : 

I have every, hope that there will emerge from among 
the thousands of graduates who are being produced in 
Kerala every year men and women who have the intellectual 
ability and the spiritual resilience to assess and assimilate 
currents of thought derived from every region of the modern 

> world. It is one of the tasks of the Indian intelligentsia to 
accept all elements of value in other traditions and merge 
thém in the mainstream of Indian thought and culture. The 
re-building of India materially, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually is a noble task to which the present generation 
can contribute in a very special way.-It is my hope and 
prayer that graduates of the year will respond to this 
challenge and carry out with faith, devotion and earnestness 
the tasks, high or low, to which they may be called in the 
coming years. 


p v 


Knowledge and National Unity 


I AM GRATEFUL to the authorities of the University for 
inviting me to this Convocation which marks the comple- 
tion of one stage and the beginning of another in the life of a 
new generation of young men and women of our country. 
I anwstillsmore grateful to the University for inviting me 
to be one of its members. Such invitation is always ‘an 
honour and I am the more happy that it gives me the right 
to speak to the graduates of the year as one who will hence- 
forth belong to their fellowship. 

My first and most pleasant task is to congratulate the 
young graduates who will begin today a new chapter in their 
lives. They have till now led a largely sheltered life but 
from now on they will have to face the challenges as well as 
the opportunities which await them in a resurgent India. To 
hope and to dare is essentially a quality of youth and I am 
sure that the young graduates who are passing out of the 
portals of this university will possess both these virtues in an 
abundant degree. 

Young graduates in India have good reasons to hope and 
to dare, for hey are entering the arena of life at a time 
when mankind everywhere and more specially in our ancient 
land is poised for a new phase of progress and development. 
We have read of the Industrial Revolution which changed 
the face of Europe and transformed it from a comparatively 
backward area of the world into the most dynamic centre 
of human activity. We have also experienced the steam age 
and the electric age which have continually increased man’s 
control over the forces of nature. Today we seem to be on 
the threshold of a new scientific revolution which is even 
More sweeping than the revdlutions that have taken place 
till now. Man seems to have reached a stage where there 
is almost no limit to what he car achieve provided his 
knowledge is matched with vision and wisdom. 

Annamalainagar, October 21, 1959- 
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Our own history teaches us that whenever we have 
lacked in vision and wisdom, we have fallen behind in the 
race for progress and prosperity. India has seen the flower- 
ing of one of the most ancient civilisations that the world 
has known. What is even more significant is that civilisation 
in India has, in spite of occasional vicissitudes, been a con- 
tinuous process extending for over six thousand years. 
There were contemporary civilisations in the ancient world 
which also made great contrjbutions to the progress and 
development of man. Many of the centres of these civilisa- 
tions are again throbbing today with a new life but India 
remains unique in the fact that her civilisation shows a 
continuity which is found in no other country of the world. 

We know that India had reached a high stage of civilisa- 
tion some 6000 years ago. Its first traces were found in 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa but we now know that it extended 
over a vast area of the Indian sub-continent. Its western 
limits have not yet been fixed but it touched the Tapti in 
the south and the Ganges in the east and threw up a cul- 
ture which had few rivals in the then world. We do not yet 
know who these people of Mohenjodaro and Harappa were. 
Some have held that they were of Mediterranean stock and 
had links with Sumeria and other countries in western Asia. 
Others have said that their affiliation was with the people 
of ancient Egypt. Still others have held that they were 
perhaps the pioneers of the first Dravidian civilisation on 
the Indian sub-continent. In fact one scholar has gone so 
far as to suggest that their language had close affiliations 
with Tamil as it is spoken today! 

There is room for a great deal of research and exploration 
into all these fields and perhaps students of this university 
may play a special role in unfolding some of the secrets of 
the past. Founded mainly through the munificence of a 
large-hearted philanthropist, this, University is unique in 
more ways than one. It is pefhaps the first modern univer- 
sity in India which owes its origin to the initiative and 
energy of one devoted man. The universities at Aligarh 
and Banaras were also established through private initiative, 
but their case is somewhat different. They were more the 
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result of the co-operative effort of an entire community and 
were intended primarily for the service of a special section of 
the Indian people. Annamalai University was‘ founded 
through the initiative of one individual and has from its 
inception been intended to serve men and women of all com- 
munities and classes. Further, Annamalai University hasfrom 
the beginning devoted itself to study and research in Tamil 
language and culture. We have in India a great diversity of 
languages and the full flowering of Indian culture demands 
thatsevery one of them should be developed’ to the fullest ex- 
tent. In seeking to render this service-to Tamil, Annamalai 
University is serving the cause of Indian nationhood, 

India attained the heights of civilisation at a time when 
a major part of the-world was still steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. In many fields of knowledge and technique, 
India had a start over many peoples of the world and yet 
today we have fallen behind in the race of life. If we try 
to analyse the causes of the vicissitudes in India’s national 
history, we would find that there have been two majer 
causes for many of the disasters that have overtaken us. 
Whenever India has under-estimated the value of knowledge, 
she has suffered grievously. Whenever India has forgotten 
that human progress is based on unity and co-operation, 
she has fallen from her seat of honour and suffered humilia- 
tion in social, economic and political life. 

In ancient'India, great emphasis was placed on knowledge 
forits own sake. It was held that Brahmavidya, the knowledge 
of the Absolute, is the highest value of life. Education was 
judged by its efficacy in evoking in the individual awareness 
and regard for values and not by its contribution towards 
success in worldly affairs only. In sharp contrast, there is to- 
day often a tendency to judge education not by its capacity to 
develop the human qualities but by its efficacy in providing 
employment to the educated. It has thus become fashion- 
able in contemporary India’ to condemn education in the 
humanities on the ground that its products cannot turn 
their knowledge into immediate practical use. At times, 
this concern for immediaté practical use goes so far that 
‘even studies in theoretical science are condemned as a 
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luxury that an impoverished nation cannot afford. Such 
an attitude is short-sighted and basically wrong. Almost 
every’gréat advance in technology has been the result of 
some new theoretical insight. If today we can talk of new 
sources of power, this is due to the research of devoted 
scholars whose only concern was with knowledge for its own 
sake. If the Russians have been able to shoot a rocket at the 
moon or the Americans to make a satellite send messages 


> from its solar orbit,they have, been able to do so only on 


the basis of a detailed and rigorous mathematical discipline. 
In*the modern world, all practice depends on theory. One 
may go further and say that even theoretical knowledge of 
science is not enough and may indeed become a curse rather 
than a blessing unless accompanied by the awareness of 
values which it is one of the major objects of the universi- 
ties to inculcate in their alumni. 

Whenever India has under-estimated the importance of 
knowledge in any field, the result has been defeat and 
humiliation in national life. The people of Mohenjodaro 
were not inferior to the Aryans in culture and civilisation 
and were perhaps equally brave. They were not however 
able to stand up to the Aryans because of the superior 
armaments that the Aryans used. The Aryans seem to 
have gone further in metallurgy and the science of war than 
these pre-Aryans with superior development in the arts of 
peace. Since these pre-historic days, India ‘has suffered 
whenever she has fallen behind in technology and applied 
science. The Greeks recognised the valour and heroisrn of the 
Indian soldiers but were able to defeat them because of 
superior organisation and better arms. The same story was 
repeated again and again in the course of the last two 
thousand years. The Sakas and the Huns won because they 
had superior armament amd military strategy. The Pathans 
overcame the Rajputs not because they were braver or 
stronger but because they use modern weapons against the 
old-fashioned arms used by the Indians. Babar has left it 
on record that he was able to outmanoeuvre and overwhelm 
the huge army of Ibrahim Lodi because of superior weapons 
and superior tactics. é 
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India had reached great heights in metallurgy quite 
early in her history but the state of her knowledge remained 
stagnant while the rest of the world marched forward and 
left her behind. We do not know exactly when but sometime 
before the end of the first millennium of the Christian era, 
Indians seemed to have lost their earlier elan And withdrawn: 
into shells they built round themselves. A vigorous and 
active nation is never afraid of drawing upon the know- 
ledge and experience of others., Only when the inner vitality is 
reduced does a nation develop resistance to new knowledge 
coming from outside. One evidence of such decay is founddn 
the Mughal days when canons had to be cast by master 
gunners who came from western Asia or Europe. Indians 
who had at one time led the world in metallurgy could 
not even fashion the weapons they needed without foreign 
help. We had fallen behind in knowledge and organisation 
and it was because of this that small contingents of European 
troops were often able to defeat huge Indian armies ive 
times their size. 

India fell behind in the race for knowledge because she 
did not apply the principle of co-operation and unity in 
all spheres of her life. Quite early in her history, functions 
were sharply distinguished and’ separate categories of 
people charged with the performance of separate tasks. 
Knowledge besame the exclusive concern of a small minority. 
There is no denying that this small minority produced a 
number of men of the highest intellect and integrity, but 
the factethat knowledge was not diffused throughout the 
entire community retarded the growth of knowledge and 
weakened the basis of Indian society. When knowledge is 
broadbased and every member of the community can share 
in its dissemination, the community can also advance ona 
broad front. Where knowledge is restricted to only a small 
minority, this can never take place. The history of the last 
150 years proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that knowled- 
ge is power and hunian progress depends upon the status of 
knowledge reached by society. The, denial of knowledge 
to vast sections of the Indian people resulted in making 
Indian society an inverted pyramid which rested on its 
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apex and could therefore be overthrown by the slightest 
pressure from outside. ; è 

Denia of knowledge to large sections of the people 
meant that vast numbers were steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. Their weight of numbers gradually pulled 
down the leveÍ of knowledge and intelligence in the entire 
community. This was not however the only evil. Knowledge 
is essentially universal and pays no heed to individual 
idiosyncrasies or group peçuliarities. When knowledge 
became sectionat, one of the bonds of unity of the community 
was snapped. Feelings are essentially personal. Besides, 
feelings are subject to ebb and flow so that friends of today 
may become acquaintances tomorrow and even enemies the 
day after. The unity of a nation based on feeling alone is 
therefore precarious and liable to sudden disruption. It is 
only when feelings combine with common ideals and thought 
that national solidarity can resist all fissiparous pulls. 

The division of the Indian people into a number of self- 
contained groups created mental isolation and emotional 
distance among them. We have seen how castes have 
fallen away from one another even when faced with 
common danger. We have seen how communities have 
withdrawn from one another and forgotten the common 
life of centuries when some demagogue lit the flames of 
communal passion. At least during the historic period, 
India has never been conquered by outside: forces alone. 
In almost every case, some elements from within have 
co-operated with the forces that came from outside. One of 
the tragedies of Indian history has been the way in which 
fissiparous tendencies have weakened the national will to 
resistance when alien forces have sought to dominate the 
land. Caste not only brought a sense of humiliation and 
indignity to large sections of the people but imposed shack- 
les on their mind and developed a fatalistic attitude which 
undermined the common man’s confidence in his own 
capacity. We find again and again that when faced with 
a crisis, the average Indian gave up the struggle and fell 
back on the dispensation of providence instead of depending 
on his own initiative and effort. : 
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Till the advent of the modern age, Indian agriculture 
continued almost unchanged for over 3000 years. India’s 
industry and commerce have also not changed ‘radically 
in their quality, though in quantity there has been a diminu- 
tion rather than an enlargement in recent centuries. Indian 
social forms have continued more or less unchanged through 
centuries in spite of the endeavours of men of vision who 
haye preached the gospel of love and equality. Indian 
political life has pursued an ‘even tenor undisturbed by the “ 
changes of dynasties and kings at the imperial or the state 
level. In one word, the pattern of Indian life remained 
by and large unchanged for thousands of years till it was 
shaken violently by the impact of European powers about 
two hundred years ‘ago. 

The impact of Europe on Indian life was both qualitatively 
and quantitatively different from anything which happened 
in earlier days. This was due to the fact that European 
domination of Indian life began at a time when revolution- 
ary developments in Sience and technology were placirfy 
almost unlimited sources of power in man’s hands. Expan- 
sion in the scale of production brought within the reach of 
the common man Itixuries which were in earlier days the 
prerogative of only a privileged few. Improvements in the 
means of transport and communications broke down the 
barriers of @istance and made it possible for goods and 
services to be distributed throughout the length and 
breadth of the world. Local and parochial civilisations 
could survive in earlier days, but in the context of the modern 
world, man can progress and prosper only on a global scale. 
Something of the universality of science is pervading the 
mind of both individuals and communities. Differences are 
being gradually but inexorably diminished among indivi- 
duals within the same community and among communities 
in one common world. * 4 

These changes*nave been brought about only through the 
application of knowledge to the affairs of man. The modern 
age is sometimes described as materialistic but it is forgotten 
that its material prosperity is essentially a function of its 
concern with abstruse theory. This is however not always 
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realised and we find in all countries of the world a tendency to 
deprecate intellectual pursuits. In America, the successful 
man of business often refers with hardly concealed contempt 
to what he calls the egg-head. In Europe, the unpractical and 
unworldly professor is often the object of amused condescen- 
sion to the common man. In India, we have carried this 
disregard of learning for its own sake still further and very 
often a man’s prestige in modern India depends on his 
financial status rather than his human qualities. Er 

Jt is surprising that a civilisation which depends for its 
very existence on fine contributions of science should be 
indifferent or disrespectful to the pursuit of abstract know- 
ledge. It is even more surprising that a country like India 
should share in such an attitude. In the days of her glory 
India valued knowledge for its own sake. It was only 
because the knowledge was not widely spread throughout the 
community that its progress was retarded and in course of 
time brought down the level of Indian achievement in 
almost every field. I am convinced" that this restriction of 
knowledge to a small section of the community was one 
major reason for the setbacks that India suffered from time 
to time. These factors on the debit side were to some extent 
compensated by the fact that by and large India accepted 
great differences in outlook, custom and institutions among 
her many peoples. Quite early 
before the advent of the Aryans 
developed an attitude of toleration, if not acceptance of 
diversity and difference. In the more vigorous périods of 
her life, such an attitude extended to both theory and 
practice. During the phases of decadence there was greater 
insistence on conformity in practice but even then a certain 
degree of intellectual freedom was allowed. A man: can 
have the most diverse beliefs and yet be a Hindu. Practices 
also differ from area'to area but these differences in practice 
do not lead to exclusion from’ the Hind fold. 

We must avoid the mistakes of the past and see that the 
ancient values are conserved and strengthened. Knowledge 
must be pursued for its own sake and acquired from every 
corner of the globe. We have on the political plane fought 
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the British but it would be the height of folly to try to 
resist the impact of Western science and technology on all 
aspects of our personal and national life. In fact, the end 
of British political domination should now make it easier 
to accept the values of Western achievement in many fields 
and bring them within the reach of the entire community. 

The extension of a scientific outlook would also strengthen 
the forces of unity among the different strands of the Indian 


people. India’s glory throughout the ages has been the « 


recognition of unity in diversity. This is what enabled her 
to survive when so many other civilisations fell on sthe 
wayside during man’s long march to greater knowledge, 
beauty and goodness. The differences in language, religion, 
custom and conventions which exist in Indian society today 
cannot be abolished or suppressed. Even if it were possible 
to do away with this diversity, it would be a great human 
loss and the culture of the world would be impoverished by 
the substitution of one uniform pattern in place of the 
manifold manifestatiens that have enriched Indian life. 
India’s diversity need not and must not however be a 
source of weakness or jealousy or fear. We can and must 
reconcile local variations with a sense of national unity. 
There are distinctions and divergences even within the 
smallest of communities. In fact even a family cannot hold 
together unless the different members are willing to accommo- 
date one afother. We must remember that man is weak 
only when he is isolated. When he combines with his fellows, 
there @s hardly anything which is beyond his capacity. 
His senses are weaker and his physical strength less than 
those of many animals. He has yet triumphed over the 
rest of creation by co-operating with his fellows on a scale 
of which no other living being seems to be capable. It is 
through co-operative effort that man has acquired knowledge, 
wealth and power. Left to himself, he.could hardly survive. 
Religion is ofter regarded & essentially a solitary quest for 
the Infinite but even in this field, community worship is 
one of the most powerful means of evoking religious feelings. 
Civilisation is essentially a result of co-operation between 

` men. Without language, such large scale co-operation would 


ə 
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never have been possible. Language enables men to share 
their experiences and communicate their thoughts. Through 
speech? tHe ideas of an individual become the possession of 
the community and the ideas of the community become 
part of the mental makeup of the individual. This process 
was further extended when man discovered writing. The 
oral word can reach only a limited circle. Its effect is 
greatest on the immediate hearer and it tends to lose its 

effectiveness as it recedes in space and time. Besides, the 
spoken word is liable to constant change and fhutation. 
Onée words have been recorded in writing, they can travel 
across seas and mountains and become impervious to the 
passage of time. Not only can the individual know the 
thoughts of others of his generation in distant regions but 
he can also draw upon the experience and-wisdom of bygone 
ages. The written word thus transcends the limitations of 
space and time and establishes a communion of thought 
among all peoples of all ages and all continents, 


ou can claim as your 
heritage not only what ancient and medieval* India gave 
but also the many gifts brought to modern Iñdia by her 
contacts with the Western world. You are in fact inheritors 


The twelve years since India attained freedom have been 
marked by a strenuous e 
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of our national life. A new philosophy of equality has 
become the dominating note of our Constitution. In place 
of hundreds of different duties and rights for different groups, 
the Indian Republic offers today to all citizens equality of 
opportunity, duty and right. Differences based on language, 
customs, religion or sex have become irrelevant in the eye 
of law. Programmes of universal education are offering 
opportunity to millions who till now have accepted ignorance 
and poverty as their fate. Health services are beginning * 
to make am impression on the vast mortality figures which in 
the past reduced the Indian’s average expectation of ife 
to less than thirty. Innovations in agriculture and industry 
are for the first time bringing means of sustenance within the 
reach of millions who have in the past accepted half starva- 
tion as their lot. Illiteracy, ill-health and poverty have not 
yet been conquered but a generation is growing up that 
refuses to accept these evils as part of the human destiny. 

Before I conclude, I should like to make a special reference 
to the role which the squth generally and Tamilnad in partè- 
cular have played in the evolution of Indian history and 
culture. References in the Indian epics suggest that here 
had evolved a rich and splendid urban civilisation which 
dazzled the first Aryans who came into contact with it. In 
more historic times, it became the meeting point of many 
influences from across the seas. Even before the beginning of 
the Christiare era, maritime contacts were established with 
the Graeco-Roman world in the west and China and possibly 
Japan im the east. It was in the south that three great 
world religions—Judaism, Christianity and Islam—first 
found a hospitable home and an honoured place on Indian 
soil. The integrated cult of Narayana-Vasudeva-Krishna 
is described more vividly in the ancient Tamil anthologies 
than in any other contemporary source. Even the concept 
of Radha in the Bhagavata cult is possibly a derivation 
from that of Nappinnai in te Sangam, works. It is almost 
certain that the stréam of neo-Vaishnavism flowed from the 
south to the north. Nor can one forget the contributions of 
Tamilnad to the evolution of Saivasiddhanta which soon 
spread to other regions of India. Madurai and Kanchi 
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became great centres of Digambara Jainism while Theravada 
Buddhism flourished in this area long after Buddhism had 
declined in northern India. 

Equally significant are the contributions of Tamilnad to 
India’s magnificent literary heritage. Perhaps there is no 
language in the world which has such a continuous and 
unbroken tradition of literary activity as Tamil. The Odes 
that speak of constant movement of tribes from the north 
to the south and the south ¢o the north, the devotional 
lyrics of Saiva ‘and Vaishnava saints and the “epics like 
Tivukkural or Kamba Ramayana are part of the cultural 
heritage of India and should increasingly become the com- 
mon property of the entire world. One thing which deserves 
special mention is the growth of religious and devotional 
literature based on the acceptance of Christianity and 
Islam. Perhaps in no other Indian language do we have 
such assimilation of these faiths in the Indian context and 
the flowering of indigenous literature of such high quality. 
In the field of philosophy, it is enough to say that two of the 
most remarkable systems of Indian philosophy, Advaita 
and Visistadvaita were perfected in Tamil country by 
Sankaracharya and Ramanuja. I am happy to see that this 
great tradition of literature and philosophy is still 
some of the most honoured contemporary name: 
fields are derived from the southern region óf I 

It is not only in the fields of religion, philosophy and 
literature that the south has profoundly influenced the north. 
The South Indian temple is one of the most 
architectural concepts that the world has seen. South 
Indian dances and South Indian music have rightly won 
recognition from the north for centuries. When Gopal 
Nayaka came to the court of Alauddin Khilji, he set in 
motion a pattern that is carrying South Indian musicians 
and dancers to almost every corner of the globe. In fact, 
in many Western countries," Bharatanatyam has today 
become synonymous with Indian dance just as over a 
century ago Indian philosophy became identified with the 
metaphysics propounded by Sankara, 


I must not go on adding to the list of the south’s contri- 
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‘bution to the development of India’s composite culture and 
civilisation. They have been impressive in the past and will 
I have no doubt be even more impressive in the”future. 
Perhaps the greatest impact may yet be in the domain of 
the economic and political life of the couptry as a whole. 
‘Tamilnad has used her water regources from very ancient 
times in a way that has no parallel elsewhere in India. I 
have heard it said with justifiable pride that not a drop of 
water from the Kavery goes to waste. I wish I could say’ 
the samé thing for some of the other mighty rivers of India. 
Tamilnad has also played a leading role in the Indian 
Co-operative Movement and I have every hope that the 
extension of that principle to the realm of agriculture may 
provide the answér to our basic problem of food shortage 
in the country. With the tradition of local assemblies so 
prominently described in Tamil inscriptions of a thousand 
years or more, it is not surprising that South India should 
have used institutions of local self-government more effect- 
ively than in many other parts of India. The graded system 
-of popular control over the administrative affairs of villages, 
cities, districts and communities described so vividly in 
some of the Chola inscriptions provides a model which can be 
adapted to build up democracy from the grassroots to meet 
‘the demands of the modern age. 

The South has thus played an important, in some cases a 
decisive role in Indian history throughout the ages. This has 
been ie only through mutual give and take on the 

scale. Only those who give can receive and similarly 


widest. 
one cannot give unless one receives from others. This has 


been the law of life, for only the dead neither give nor receive. 
Today, such mutual exchange has become a condition for 
human survival itself. India must receive freely the knowledge 
and science of the West and offer in exchange her own 


contributions to the pedples of the wozld. Similar exchanges 


must take placè among th different units which together 
t expansion of knowledge 


constitute the entity of India. Le 

and consolidation of unity—on an jntranational and interna- 
_ tional scale—be the motto to inspire the young graduates who 

go out today from this modern university of this ancient land. 


a 


- Intellectual Standards and 
National Progress 


I AM GRATEFUL to the authorities of the University for the 
honour they have done me in asking me to deliver the 
Convocation Address of the University this year. As an old 
member of the University, as a student and a teacher,I value 


_ this honour doubly and am glad that it gives me an opportuni- 


ty of speaking to fellow members of the University after 
many years. i, “ieee 

A Convocation marks the end of one-and the beginning 
of another stage in a student’s life. He will no longer be a 
pupil in the formal sense but in another sense he will only 
now begin his education in the stern school of life. Till now 
he has led a comparatively protected life. From now on he 
will have to meet the challenges of life with the strength of 
his own training and character. Till now he has been mainly 
a recipient of the gifts of society. From now on he will have 
to be a donor and I can have no greater good wish for the 
many thousands of young men and women who are taking 
their degrees today than to express the hope that they may 
give freely the riches of their spirit and the services of their 
mind and body to India and the world. On thé eve of this. 
new chapter of their lives, I would like to congratulate them 
on the successful conclusion of their formal academic Yife and 
wish them success and satisfaction in the sterner tasks that 
await them. 

In many ways the establishment of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity marked a new beginning in Indian life and thought. 
It was not only the first in point of time among the three 
modern universities 40 be established in India but it also 
covered for over a quarter of a century the whole of India 
excepting the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. It would 
not be unfair to say that the history of the Calcutta Univer- 


. sity was for many years the history of the intellectual renais- 
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sance in India. From its portals came out men and women of 
many religions.and speaking many languages who have served 
India faithfully and well. For over half a century,*it was 
the meeting point of all intellectual life in the country and if 
today India has many universities spreading knowledge in 
their own regions, the Calcutta University’ may take some 
pride in the fact that many of them owe their ipspiration to 
its teaching and influence. 

There was a time when students of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity: claimed that whatever they thouglit today the rest 
of India thought the day after. This claim was somewhat 
exaggerated but even if it were true, I do not think there 
need be any cause for regret if today new thoughts are no 
longer their monopoly and all parts of India are contributing 
equally to new adventures in the search for truth. In fact, it 
should be a matter for pride that intellectual life is no longer 
confined to any one region of the country or section of the 
Indian people. Such restriction of knowledge to special 
groups and areas hasbeen the bane of our history and we 
should take pleasure in the fact that resurgent India is 
offering today equal opportunity to all her children without 
regard to religion, language, region, class or sex. 

The emergence of the democratic Republic of India has 
brought with it new challenges and new opportunities. Never 
perhaps in history have Indian youth been presented with 
such prospects of advancement as today. One hears occa- 
sional complaints that young men feel frustrated because 
they de not know what to do. I confess that such complaints 
seem to me to be singularly unjustified in the present stage 
of India’s development. I remember the days of my own 
student life over 30 years ago when only a few avenues were 
open to Indian youth. A limited number of posts in adminis- 
trative and judicial services at different levels, a few openings 
in professions like laws medicine or teaching and strictly 
circumscribed positions in trade and industry exhausted the 
possibilities open fò the most ambitious of our young men and 
women. In a country overwhelmingly agricultural and with 
trade and industry largely under alien control, a dispropor- 

- tionate number crowded into the services and the learned 
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professions. The educated had hardly any place in the Army 
in those days, and as for the Navy and the Air Force, they 
were largely if not wholly non-existent. There was of course 
the challenge of politics and the call of idealism which led 
thousands of young men and women to brave danger, 
suffering and even death for the liberation of the motherland. 
Such a challenge cannot however be regarded as an opening 
for a profession or calling and it would be true to say that a 
young Indian at the end of his educational career did not 
then often know what to do. There was thus the spectre of 
unemployment always facing him and yet an alien govern- 
ment was concerned with the problem more from the angle 
of law and order than the proper utilisation of the creative 
urges of which he was capable. a 

Today all this has changed. The highest positions in 
every sphere of life are today open to whoever has ability, 
industry and character. An Indian is the President of India. 
An Indian is the Prime Minister and Head of Government. 
AU members of the Cabinet and all Chiefs of Staff are drawn 
from our own ranks. The Defence Forces alone have opened 
up the opportunity of employment to tens of thousands of 
young men and women at various levels every year. Indus- 
trial development and commercial expansion are offering new 
The State is expanding 
ew types of employment of 


ng person of character and ability 
tisfying empioymént. 

If in spite of this there.are large groups of young men and 
women who feel maladjusted in society, the reasons are 
largely of our own making. One reason is the lingering 
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superstition that educated men and women must perform 
only certain special types of jobs. Those who cling to such 
beliefs forget that the corollary to universal education is that 
every kind of job will have to be performed by educated men. 
When there is universal literacy, every one—whether he is 
the Prime Minister of the country or an unskilled labourer 
in a factory or a scavenger in a municipal organisation— 
will be literate. The corollary to this will of course be that 
thete will be a new consciousness of the dignity of labour. 
Simultaneously, as educated men take to these less attractive 
types of work, some of their most objectionable features will 
be eliminated or at least reduced by the application of the 
results of science and technology. 

Another reason why young men and women are often 
unable to find employment is their reluctance to move outside 
their immediate environment. The average man or woman 
likes to live in the neighbourhood where he or she was born. 
This is a universal characteristic but in most other countries, 
the resistance to movement is not so strong as here. And one 
may say that in India, the people of Bengal are perhaps more 
reluctant to move to new fields than people from other States. 
In fact, many are unwilling to move even to the rural areas of 
their own region. Schools and hospitals in rural areas cry 
for teachers, doctors and nurses while many persons with the 
Tequisite quahification and training are unemployed or under- 
employed in?a few congested cities and towns. 

The third and perhaps the most serious reason for a 
sense o$ frustration among the young lies in inadequate 
preparation during their scholastic days. Of those who crowd 
into colleges and universities, a large proportion if not the 
Majority do hardly any work for the major part of their 
academic life. Many idle away their time in useless or even 
harmful pastimes and seek to cram in the last few weeks or 
months work that should have been done steadily over two 
or three years. One may get through an examination by 
adopting such methods, but these short cuts do not provide 
the training of body, mind and character which alone can 
guarantee success in life. Active pursuit of knowledge during 
one’s student days develops the qualities of initiative, energy 
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and dynamism among the young. Those who make a 
mockery of their studies fall into the habit 6findolence and 
laziness and in the end, pay for the misuse of their opportuni- 
ties by adding to the number of those who drift along life’s 
streams as the rejected and the derelict. 

It seems surprising tHat a section of the youth of Bengal 
should show today signs of drift and despair when her whole 
history has been one of adventures into the new and the 
unknown. In her long history, Bengal has faced many 
political, social and economic crises but has triuniphed over 
al? difficulties through her power of reconciling divergent 
points of view and achieving a synthesis between conflicting 
forces. In fact, if there has been one characteristic which has 
marked the history of Bengal through ‘the centuries, it has 
been her readiness to experiment with new ideas and answer 
the challenge of what at first sight seemed overwhelming 
odds. I have no doubt that the difficulties and problems which 
loom in the horizon today will also be resolved if Bengal re- 
iaains true to her tradition and facesher tasks with courage, 
faith and integrity. 

This is not the occasion for a survey of Bengal’s age-old 
history. One may however briefly mention how at every 
crucial stage, the energy and courage of her people have 
triumphed over difficulties that threatened to overwhelm the 
land. Bengal accepted without any reservatiins the broad 
humanitarian appeal of Buddhist thought. She swept away 
the barriers of caste so efiectively that when Ballal Sen sought 
to restore the institution, Brahmin families had tò be im- 
ported anew from Kanauj. When Islam came to the shores of 
Bengal through Arab traders who landed near Chittagong and 
later in the wake of Pathan rulers who came overland, Bengal 
accepted freely and without demur its liberal and democratic 
ideas. The deep humanism of the Vaishnava lyrics is a direct 
outcome of the impact of Islam on: the old values of ancient 
India. Still later, when Eur’pe appeared on the Indian 

i l which accepted most readily her message 
m and human dignity. The western coast 
d to the industrial and commercial stimulus 
outh India, the religious influence was more 
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pervasive but in Bengal it was the call of intellectual emanci- 
pation that made its deepest mark. It is thus not surprising 
that the renaissance of India began with the intellectual and 
moral awakening of Bengal. . 

In course of time, this intellectual awakening has spread 
throughout India. Political and «economié emancipation 
followed in the wake of intellectual liberation. A new con- 
sciousness of life has been spreading throughout the land for 
the'last hundred years or morg. Sections of the people who in 
the past have been neglected or even suppressed are now 
asserting their claim to human right anddignity. Areas which 
were undeveloped and backward are moving forward to take 
their place in the all-round national advance. With such 
stupendous upheavals everywhere, is it surprising that there 
should also be new problems which we must resolve? 

Resilience of spirit and intellectual integrity are the 
essential conditions for survival and progress for the indivi- 
dualand the community. Bengal has in the past shown these 
qualities in abundant measure. That is why every challenge 
was not only met but overcome. The emergence in Bengal 
of a succession of men and women of the highest quality 
throughout the roth century has often attracted admiring 
‘notice from people in other parts of India and outside. 
Within a bare hundred years, there were outstanding names 
like Raja Rammohan Roy, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Haji 
Schariatullalz, Michael Madhusudan Dutta, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Swami Vivekananda. There were many other 
luminaries who also would bring honour and glory to any 
community anywhere. There is little doubt that this 
efflorescence of genius was due to a new intellectual awaken- 
ing. In the latter half of the century, the Calcutta University 
became both a symbol and a vehicle of this intellectual 
renaissance. For fifty years or more, the University held 
aloft the standard of leasning and knowledge. What is even 
more important, it insisted upon and built among its alumni 
intellectual honesty of the highest order. 

It has to be admitted with regret that, after the first 
decade of the present century, the insistence on intellectual 
standards became somewhat lax. In the name of spread of 
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higher education, standards were deliberately lowered. 
Success no longer demanded strenuous endeavour and steady 
application throughout the whole of one’s scholastic life. 
Even more regrettable was the occasional intrusion of non- 
academic factors into academic life. Education in general 
and higher education in particular demands unflinching devo- 
tion to truth. Once there were deviations from the highest 
standard of truth and integrity in the sphere of education 

` itself, is it surprising that there should be a general lowering 
of moral tone in every department of life? k 

if then we are to zebuild national life on the noble lines 
indicated in the vision of some of India’s greatest sons of the 
nineteenth century, the reconstruction must begin with 
intellectual and moral life, and where can it be done better 
than in the precincts of the university that is dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth and wisdom? I am confident that Bengal 
will regain her position in the social, economic, political and 
religious life of India when we re-establish in the University 
tue same standards of scholarship, iscipline and integrity 
which inspired it in the past. 

I would like to discuss with you, young graduates of the 
year, one problem in particular which threatens to cancel a 
large area of the advance that we have made since India 
became free. There is widespread talk of youth unrest and 
student indiscipline throughout the country today. Some- 
times their manifestations reach a special intensity in the 
larger cities. I do not wish to dilate on the many social, 
economic and political causes of such unrest among the youth. 
In a world in transition, some unrest is unavoidable and. 
perhaps even desirable. I have always sought to distinguish 
between unrest and indiscipline. Any dynamic society will 
show a certain disequilibrium and the youth as the most 
sensitive section of the community will perhaps show this. 
disequilibrium most. vividly. Such’ unrest is healthy and 
expresses itself in youthful éscapades of various types. 
When however the disequilibrium becomes too intense and 
seeks outlets in anti-social and harmful activities, it becomes 
a matter of concern for all who have the welfare of the future 
generations at heart. I have discussed at length elsewhere 
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the causes which turn unrest into indiscipline and also 
suggested measures to deal with them. Many of these 
demand action at economic, political and social levels. The 
example of elders is also a factor that cannot be ignored, but 
let us today consider some measures which, are the direct 
concern of educational institutions 4nd can be brought into 
effect by the co-operation of teachers and students alone. 

I think the young graduates of today can play a very 
important role in helping us to deal with this problem. 
Memiries Of your student life are still fresh and vivid. You 
can therefore understand and appreciate the reasons whith 
lead young men and women to manifestations of indiscipline. 
On the other hand, you are entering today into the res- 
ponsibilities of life. From now on, you will have to share 
in the task of keeping the wheels of society moving without 
sudden upheavals and breaks and must therefore join with 
those who are older in finding out ways of controlling the 
exuberance of youth. 

Sometime ago, I disêussed this problem with the Prin® 
cipals of some of the most important colleges in Calcutta. 
There was a consensus of opinion that manifestations of 
student indiscipline are generally the result of events which 
have no immediate root in academic life. Almost all Prin- 
cipals agreed that purely internal issues in any college 
can be controlled by the authorities without undue difficulty. 
It is only when a big social or political issue invades the 
precincts of the University that students are swept away and 
indulge ih activities which are at times completely unjustified 
and anti-social. Some Principals also pointed out that the 
intervention of political parties from outside turns internal 
affairs of colleges into issues with external repercussions. To 
add to the trouble, there are professional student leaders who 


have become almost permanent fixtures of universities and 


colleges in India. id 


I have said earlier that iffdependent India has opened 
out many avenues of advancement for her children. There 
is thus no legitimate cause for frustration among young men 
and women who have faithfully pursued their studies. It has 
However to be admitted that the expansion of opportunities 
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has not kept pace with the increase in the number of aspirants, 
for higher education. It would have been a cause for real 
joy if'this increase in number of students had reflected an 
increase in competence and desire for higher knowledge. 
Unfortunately this is not always so. Many come for higher 
education who have neitĦer the desire nor the ability to profit 
by it and spend the years in college only to mark time. In 
addition, many who come to the college are so young in age 
that they are neither physically nor intellectually nor 
emotionally fit for the greater challenges and responsibilities 
of‘university life. I remember that in my school days, no one 
could take the Matriculation examination before the age of 
16 and the earliest one entered college was about 163. 
Whoever abolished this limitation of age has not helped but 
harmed the cause of education in India and will have to take 
the responsibility for many of the ills that face our society 
and life today. 

T know that the University cannot remain aloof from the 
Le currents which sweep through society at any stage. 
peeves the very fact that university life is compati 
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must never forget that the world does not offer grace marks 
to anyone. 

I have also felt that the lowering of standards is one of 
the major reasons why young men and women in the colleges 
and universities are tempted to indulge in frivglous or harmful 
activities. The work they are required to do is not challeng- 
ing and fails to engage their energies and their attention 
in worthwhile programmes. Our standards of examina- 
tions are so low that a studtnt can neglect his studies for 
the whole year and get through by cramming for a week 
or a month. If difficult questions aré asked, some of fhe 
least serious students walk out andspersuade or compel others 
to follow. They forget that one may walk out of an examina- 
tion hall but it is ndt so easy to walk out of the arena of life 
where tests are far more severe and the stakes far more 
decisive and important. 

I also feel that something should be done to weed out those 
who are not serious students and remain in colleges or 
universities for variou€ non-academic reasons. In Oxford- 
and I believe this is true of most British universities—a 
student has normally two chances to take his degree. If he 
does not succeed during the specified period, he never gets 
his degree and is sent down regardless of whether he is the 
Prime Minister’s son or the champion cricketer of the 
university. In the Soviet Union, I found similar insistence 
on adequate performance throughout a student’s academic 
life. In India, we have rules to this effect only for students 
in medical and engineering colleges. If they are enforced in 
arts and science courses as well and a limit imposed on the 
continuance in college of the unfit or the unwilling, there 
would be an immediate improvement in the general standard 
of education and an increase in the seriousness and purpose 
of those who go for higher studies. 

I would like to mention another thing in this connection. 
In our studentdays, a special value attached to academic 
distinction and meritorious students enjoyed public esteem 
regardless of their economic or social status. Unfortunately, 
this is not always so with some sections of the student body 
today. Many young men and women seem to pay greater 
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regard to their dress and carriage than to their academic 
duties. Flaunting one’s wealth has always béen regarded as a 
vulgárity in cultured circles. Today, there are students who 
are guilty of such ostentation and they seem to evoke the 
envious admiration of many of their fellows. I have nothing 
against wealth as such aiid hold that poverty has a restricting 
influence on talent and ability. Nevertheless, there is a value 
in voluntary limitation of wants and I hope that our young 
men and women in universities will not forget the old 
principle of plain living and high thinking. ? s 
“Universities and colleges must provide the opportunity 
to young men and womer-to express themselves in study and 
play and various other forms of creative activity that will 
enrich their personality and contribute to social welfare. The 
unions and student organisations are intended largely for this 
purpose. Unfortunately, even they tend to become the play- 
ground for political forces which seek to utilise students 
for their own purposes. The professional student leaders and 
sometimes the professional teacher-politicians are largely to 
blame for the predicament of many of these student organi- 
sations. I remember that when a little over 20 years ago I 
had framed the constitution of the first University Union for 
Calcutta, I had included a clause that no student could be 
an office-bearer or a member of the executive of any of these 
organisations if he was over 23 or had passed the Matricula- 
tion examination more than eight Years ago: I still think 
that a clause like this would not only be a salutary check on 
the semi-permanent professional student leader “but also 
offer to successive generations of young students greater 
opportunities for developing the qualities of self-reliance, 
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dance, drama, debate or painting, we could build up a 
tradition where the present domination of mediocrity in many 
aspects of university life would cease. One college I know 
has accepted my suggestion that elections to its union may be 
restricted only to students who have obtained a first division 
in their university or class examifiation or represented the 
college in any form of sport, athletics or cultural activity. 
Tam told that when this rule was first introduced, a few of the 
professional student leaders objected but after the Principal 
ha@explined to the entire student body that this was inten- 
ded to encourage leadership of different types among tilem 
and it was but natural to demand,that those who wish to act 
as leaders must give some evidence of excellence in some field, 
the students readily agreed. Now that the rule has been in 
operation for some time, the result has been a marked im- 
provement in standard in every sphere of college life and 
the students themselves gladly welcome it. 

Young men and women are easily moved by the challenge 
of new ideas and ideals. Difficulties instead of daunting 
them call out their best spirit and energy. It is there- 
fore a mistake to make things too easy for them. When 
we try to do so, we are in fact transferring to them motiva- 
tions and weaknesses of the older generations. In fact, one 
may say that every case of the failure of the young is a direct 
result of a failure on the part of the elders. Nowhere is this 
so true as in the field’ of education. I would assert with all 
the emphasis at my command that where teachers are real 
teachers and bring to the students not only their knowledge 
and scholarship but also their affection and care, the young 
people in their charge can never go astray. 

I have always stood for the rights and privileges of the 
teachers. They are literally the makers of a nation’s future. 
But I have also always held that a teacher's is not merely a 
profession or career; it is a vocation and a way of life. I have 
also believed that, as one of the most intelligent sections of 
the community, the teacher cannot remain completely aloof 
from political and social movements that sweep through the 
country. Equally strongly I have held that the teacher must 
not be swept off his feet by such currents and must always 
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maintain academic dignity and detachment. I have come in- 
creasingly to believe that this means dissociation from active 
politics of day to day while retaining a living interest in the 
deeper and more abiding political and social issues. Standing 
for election to pnblic bodies and/or holding office in a political 
organisation seem to me to be examples of active association 
in current politics. Such participation tends to interfere with 
a teacher’s normal work and, what is worse, may make him 

` suspect to a section of his own pupils. If it be said that 
abstaining from active politics means a limitation on the 
teacher’s rights as a citizen, my reply would be that we have 
imposed such limitations cn many other public officials. And 
what public office is there of greater dignity and greater value 
to the community than the office of a ‘teacher? 

I have spoken to you frankly and freely for I welcome 
you today into the fellowship of Indian citizens on whom the 
task of future reconstruction of the country will increasingly 
devolve. I have said earlier and would repeat that so far as 
tlie future of India is concerned, and India’s future means 
your future, there is no cause for despondency or fear. The 
progress of a country can be judged in different ways but it is 
generally accepted that production of steel is a dependable 
index of industrial progress and spread of literacy of general 
social advancement. Judged by either of these standards, our 
achievement since independence would compare favourably 
with that of almost any country in fhe world: In a recent 
convocation address to the graduates of Kerala University, I 
pointed out that even the U.S.A. took 20 years to raise the 
output of steel from less than x to 4.5 million. In the case 
of the Soviet Union, the increase between 1930 and 1948 was 
barely threefold. Between 1947 and 1962, we in India are 
set to increase our production of steel by more than four times. 

The progress in the spread of literacy since independence 
has also been massive without being spectacular. When 
India became free, the percentage of literacy was barely 14. 
In other words, the total number of literates in India in 1947 
was less than fifty million. Even in the Census of 1951, the 
percentage was only 16.6, and the total number of literates 
only a little over sixty million, Preliminary studies for the 
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census of 1961 suggest that this figure may be pushed up to 
almost 40 per cent in that year. With a population of about 
430 millions in 1961, this would mean almost 180 million 
literates. In other words, the increase in the number of 
literates in 10 years is almost 120 million, which is more than 
the total adult population of a gredt country like the U.S.A. 
or the U.S.S.R. 

There are other indications also of the steady progress which 
has been maintained in every sphere of national life during 
the Jast To years. Studies for the Third Plan indicate that 
during the last 10 years, the national income has increaSed 
by about 45 per cent and the perscapita income by over 20 
per cent. We are seeking to transform the base of our econo- 
mic life and convert an overwhelmingly agricultural country 
into one where industry and agriculture will be balanced inan 
optinium way. With this end in view the rate of investment 
has been increased from five per cent of the national income in 
1950-51 to over I0 per cent today and we propose to raise it 
even more steeply in the future. This diversion of a muéh 
larger proportion of national income from present consump- 
tion to future production has not however, as in many totali- 
tarian countries of the world, been at the cost of lowering the 
people’s standard of life. Along with the increase in savings 
and in the rate of investment, there has also been an increase in 
per capita consumption of over 17 per cent during these ten 
years. The enormous industrial expansion of the Soviet Union 
in the last 40 years and the beginning of industrialisation in 
China today have been at the cost of depressing initially the 
already low standards which existed in those countries when 
they began their programmes of national reconstruction. 
Building for the future has been for them based on denial of 


the present. Suffering and privation on a mass scale were 
id for rapid industrialisation, but we 


the price they have pai 
in India are seeking to achieve a general development of our 


economy while at ,the sanfe time increasing the general 
standard of life of the average man. This may mean a slightly 
slower rate of progress initially, but the compensatory factor 
of a contented people working their way through democratic 
methods gives to the Indian approach a strength and 
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resilience that a dictatorial solution can never have. 

The task of reconstructing Indian life has only begun. 
For över 3,000 years, the basic structure of Indian economy 
did not change. After a resplendent start which took India 
to the forefront of the contemporary world, the earlier adven- 
tures of thought soon ceased. Society became rigid and the 
country suffered from political ossification and decay. 
Restriction of knowledge to a small group undermined the 
intellectual vigour and integrity of the people at large. In 
spite of the occasional emergence of men of genius, the riasses 
of India lived in an atmosphere of torpor and inertia. With 
the achievement of independence and the establishment of a 
democratic republic, all this has changed. Every aspect of 
national life is being shaped anew in the context of an 
international culture that science and technology have for 
the first time made possible for the entire world. This new 
adventure into which we have launched demands faith, 
courage and integrity from all and more so from the younger 
generations who will be increasingly*responsible for carrying 
out this stupendous task. Time is no respecter of persons and 
even the tallest among us must submit to its dictate. As the 
older stalwarts disappear one after another—and this is a 
process which began with the advent of man and will continue 
till the end of time— new leaders must appear on the horizon 
to carry forward the torch of human progress and prosperity. . 
From among you who are assembled here today must come 
the philosophers, the scientists, the literary men, the 
politicians, the administrators, the industrialists, the commer- 
cial magnates, the agriculturists and the labourers who jointly 
will have to sustain the fabric of civilisation built up labo- 
riously through centuries and add to it new and richer tints. 
Into this great adventure of rebuilding India in a world 


which is being built anew, I welcome you today as young 
workers in an ancient cause. 
4 


The Challenge of a New Age 


© 


I AM GRATEFUL to the authorities 6f the Osmania University 
for the honour they have done me in asking me to deliver 
the Convocation Address this year. This day marks a new 
beginning for a fresh generation of young men and women ® 
wh® are°coming out into the world to face the tasks which 
await them. Till now they have prepared themselves for 
their future careers. Now it will,be for them to turn their 
training into the service of the community. Some have per- 
haps been impatient of the restrictions of scholastic life and 
looked forward eagerly to the completion of their formal 
‘educational life, but I can assure them that in the years 
to come they will increasingly cherish the memory of the 
happy days they have passed inside the portals of the 
university. I welcom@ them into the fellowship of citizens 
of modern India and wish them Godspeed in the task of 
reconstructing our national life by reconciling the many 
claims on their loyalty and faith. 

I have often felt and sometimes said that it would be a 
good idea if on this Convocation Day, a representative of the 
new generation could tell us what they have acquired from 
their university life ahd what are the hopes and fears with 
which they face the tasks that await them. It is customary 
for one from the older generation to address the students on 
such an occasion. Besides the sanction of general practice, 
this custom has also the advantage that a person of greater 
experience shares his thoughts and feelings with the growing 
citizens of the country. All education may be defined as an 
enrichment of the experience of the individual by the 
experience of others, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
As such, the Convocation Address fits in with the normal 
conception of education but I feel that the process would 
be greatly improved if a representative of the younger 
generation also gave voice to the doubts and fears and the 
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hopes and aspirations of his compeers. It may also be a 
kind of challenge to the young aspirants for the degree if the 
most outstanding among them were required every year to 
speak to the Convocation on such a theme. 

Osmania University has been remarkable for initiating 
many innovations in Indian educational life. It is the first 
university in modern India which adopted an Indian lang- 


_ uage for imparting instruction up to the highest stages. It has 


also been responsible for enriching one of the major modern 
Indian languages by the publication of many scientific’ and 
technical books. There may have been flaws in the concep- 
tion of this noble task ard perhaps at times greater flaws 
in the execution of the programme, but nevertheless the fact 
that this University was the pioneer in this field will always 
assure for it a place of honour and distinction among the 
universities of India. I hope that with its tradition of 
readiness to experiment, Osmania University will also 
undertake to introduce the innovation where a representa- 
tive of the younger generation will address the Convocation 
in place of, or perhaps better still, in addition to an address 
by a representative of the old. 

Such enterprise and initiative of the Osmania University 
is what one would expect in the light of the past history and 
record of the people of this region. For centuries, the Andhra 
people have been noted for their pioneering activities. The im- 
perial tradition of the Satavahanas wa’ sustained and in some 
ways expanded by the Ikshvakus whose military might was 
matched by their broad-minded religious toleration. Recent 
excavations at Nagarjunakonda indicate that while many of 
the kings followed the Hindu faith, their queens were often 
ardent supporters of Buddhism. Both the religions enjoyed 
in this manner royal patronage and it is not surprising that 
Andhra Pradesh should possess some of the finest specimens 
of Indian sculpture ih both these traditions. We have long 
known of the riches of Amaravati,.and the excavations at 
Nagarjunakonda have now revealed the wide contacts which 
Vijayapuri had with the outside. world. It is therefore not 
Surprising that the people of this region should have played 
an important role in the spread of Indian culture beyond the 
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seas and left traces of their influence in South East Asia 
which are active to this day. 

Nagarjuna, Krishnadevaraya and Tyagaraja are honoured 
names in Indian history and prove how the Andhra genius 
expressed itself in the realm of thought, action and feeling. 
This combination of intellectual energy, broad humanism and 
practical sense was again seen clearly in the establishment of 
the kingdom of Hasan Gangu Bahmani in the middle ages. 
Just as the Ikshvakus had extended equal patronage to Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, the Bahmani kings exterided their respect 
and patronage to Hindus and Muslims alike. Quli Qutub Shah 
of Hyderabad continued the same, tradition and we have in 
Chand Bibi one of the most romantic characters in Indian 
history. This tradition of magnanimity and toleration was 
continued by the Nizams of Hyderabad and enabled them 
to enrich the life of the people by incorporating elements 
from many sources. In Radhakrishnan, you have produced 
in recent times a scholar who has played a pioneering role 
in re-establishing India on the philosophical map of the 
world. Today in independent India, Andhra Pradesh has 
been the first State to accord official recognition to Urdu 
even though it is spoken only by a fraction of its people. 
Andhra Pradesh can also rightly take pride in the fact that 
it is the first State in India which has chosen as its first citizen 
and Chief Minister a member of a community which has 
suffered humiliation and disabilities for thousands of years. 

Another decision which your State has taken recently 
deservés special mention. You are one of the first States of 
India to accept decentralisation of authority on a large 
scale. The bane of Indian history has been a tendency to 
concentrate power in the hands of individuals or groups. 
This tendency has unfortunately showed itself even in the 
realm of knowledge and is responsible for the many defeats in 
the struggle of life which India has suffered in spite of her 
resplendent start. Because knowledge has not been wide- 
spread throughout "the éommunity, we have had in India 
individuals of the highest genius 


the spectacle of a few 1 3 n 
shining against the background of general lack of illumina- 
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the Indian social structure as an inverted pyramid. One 
of our major tasks today is to restore national strength and 
stability by placing the pyramid on its broad base. 

Many of the ills of Indian life may be traced to this 
concentration of power, prestige and knowledge in the 
hands of groups and individuals. In the end they can all be 
ascribed to a restriction of knowledge to selected groups 
and its denial to the majority of the people. That is why in 
“ spite of her early start in the march to civilisation and her 
enormous natural resources, India’s people have throughout 
history been on the whole poor. Here in Andhra Pradesh 
itself, you have immense reserves of wealth and power in the 
waters of the Godavari and the Krishna and in the enormous 
stores of coal and other minerals in the bowels of the earth. 
Because of the lack of adequate knowledge, these resources 
have not been fully utilised but I am confident that the day 
has come when all your potential riches will be converted 
to actual wealth in the service of Andhra Pradesh and India. 

This will however depend upon the spread of education 
throughout the community. There must be universal litera- 
cy and we must achieve this goal as soon as we can. There 
must be a widespread layer of secondary education to 
support a select group of university men and women from 
whom we have every right to expect the highest standards. 
I know that our best students in the universities are as good 
as the best anywhere in the world’ but I regret to say 
that the average products of our universities do not always 
compare favourably with the average university men or 
university women in other countries of the world. This is 
not due to any inherent defect in our educational system but 
to the fact that we do not often carry out with honesty the 
tasks assigned to us. If teachers will not teach and students 
will not study, no change in the pattern of education can 
make the least difference to those who pretend to go through 
the process of education during their university days. 

I confess I have never been able to understand why some 
even among our elder statesmen and educationists choose a 
Convocation as the occasion for launching an attack on the 
educational system prevalent in the country. For one thing, 
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I do not believe that our educational system is in any fun- 
damental sense defective. For another, even if it were, a 
Convocation is hardly the suitable place to tell young 
men and women that what they have done during 
the whole of their academic life was largely a waste of 
effort. It is also rather strange thatthe people who indulge 
in this luxury are usually the products of this very system 
and seem to be satisfied about their own personal achieve- 
ments. I have often felt like asking them that if the system 
coul turr? out during the days that India was not free men 
and women like the eminent speakers on such occasions, wily 
should it not turn out others of af, least equal eminence in 
the freer atmosphere which has been created today after the 
attainment of independence? I need hardly add that nothing 
human is perfect and therefore our educational system, like 
educational systems anywhere else in the world, demands 
constant modifications and improvements. These must 
however be brought about gradually and unceasingly by 
those who are in chargeand without undue disparagement ot 
fuss. And in the meantime, we must carry on with energy 
and’ devotion the tasks that are assigned to us by the 
system which is in vogue. 

I may add that one’s chances of success in any sphere 
largely depend on the attitude with which one approaches 
life’s problenis. The most serious of obstacles can be over- 
come if they ate faced with courage, tenacity and enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, even minor problems overwhelm us if 
em in a spirit of diffidence and pessimism. 
sentially optimists and if their optimism and 
the right channels, there is perhaps 
t accomplish. Napoleon is reported 
‘impossible’ was found only 


we approach th 
The young are es 
energy are directed into 
nothing that they canno 
to have said that the word ‘ 
in the dictionary of fools. Human history has proved that 
even if this is not fully so, his statement was only the 
exaggeration of a truth. Things which were beyond the reach 
of our imagination dnly fifty years ago have already been 
accomplished. New vistas have opened out of which we 
did not have even the idea some twenty years ago. Even in 
1940, when perhaps many of the young graduates of the 
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year were born, there were millions in India who believed 
Indian independence to be a distant goaləwhich none of 
their generation would live to see. India in fact became free 
when most of you were just beginning your schooling. One 
might say that you are perhaps the first generation who 
have passed tueir entise scholastic life in free India. If 
the colossal task of liberating India from the grasp of 
perhaps the mightiest empire that the world has ever 
known could be accomplished by those who were born 
subject, why should not the greater but perhaps.the easier 
tack of reconstructing India’s national life be accomplished 
by you who have been nurtured in an atmosphere of 
freedom, hope and opportunity? 

There are of course many problems which face the young 
men and women of today that were beyond the imagination 
of previous generations. In fact some feel that with man’s 
conquest of outer space, a new dimension of possibilities 
and dangers has opened out for the human race. This is 
cartainly true but sensitive minds in, all ages and countries 
have been troubled and perplexed by the problems of the 
world in which they were born. Even periods which in 
retrospect seem today to have been eras of great prosperity 
and promise were not free from such feelings. Men have 
always looked before and after and rebelled against the 
existing order. This is in fact man’s glory and man’s crown 
of thorns. But for their divine discentent, men would not 
have been men and there would have been no progress in 
human affairs. 

Subjectively, all periods have thus been periods of 
crisis, but the modern age is also objectively a specially 
critical time. Never before has the world been so unified as 
today. Never before have problems been so global in their 
scope. In earlier ages, different societies lived in compara- 
tive isolation and jgnorance of one another. One nation 
could progress while others remained static or even suffered 
retrogression. Today men are, for’goo@ and evil, linked in 
one common fate. A threat to one community is a threat 
to the entire human race. Internally and externally, societies 
must march forward to peace and prosperity in unison or 
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tread together the path to destruction and death. 

The modern unification of the world is due to advances in 
science and technology. Improved means of transport and 
communication have almost annihilated space and time and 
literally made all peoples one another’s neighbours. Advan- 
ces in knowledge have increased immensely man’s capacity 
to produce goods and services to meet his needs. What was 
a luxury even for a king only two hundred years ago has to- 
day become a necessity for thë common man. Simultaneous- 
ly, thèse advances in science and technology have led to the 
invention of terrible weapons of destruction which threaten 
the very existence of man. 2 

Improvements in the means of transport and communica- 
tion have broken down barriers in a double sense. Physical 
movement is much quicker and easier and men and goods 
move in much greater volume and much faster than ever 
in the past. Different societies are coming increasingly 
into closer contact with one another. Even more important 
is the facility of comfnunication in the world of ideas. 
Formerly, an idea took years if not decades to spread in the 
country ofits origin. Today an idea can be broadcast through- 
out the world instantaneously. Mass media of commu- 
nication in the modern world have accelerated the movement 
of ideas and enormously increased the volume of their pres- 
sure. Indoctrination has a far wider influence today than 
we are generally prepared to admit. The pressure of propa- 
ganda is seen in its most naked form in totalitarian countries. 
We should not however underestimate the existence of such 
Biers even in a democracy. 

he enormous expansion in con n 
different Secchi Paigerety faiths, different political 
outlooks and different economic beliefs has led to far- 
reaching changes in men’s attitudes towards one anota 
and the universe. In the past, men ‘generally accepte 
without question the faith, andthe institutions of their fathers. 
Society was static and duties were defined by one’s sees 
in life. A hierarchical society based oñ authority was ie 
in such a context. Today all this has changed. Aaron 7 
is no longer sacrosanct when different systems of Delle 


tacts between men of 
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and customs contend for man’s loyalty. What one commu- 
nity .accepts as an article of faith, another rejects as a 
superstition. Contacts and comparisons among divergent 
and at times rival systems have shaken the beliefs which 
were formerly. unquestioned and sustained the individual 
throughout his life. He must now find sanctions in reason, 
not authority. One result of this is the expansion of democra- 
cy in every sphere of life. Another immediate result is a 
worldwide weakening of traditional faith. S 

„An increase in the number of doubters and sceptics has led 

to an increase in human unhappiness. To doubt is to make 
an effort. An attitude of scepticism thus involves a constant 
strain. All except the strongest natures are worn out under 
the strain of such continual effort. This explains why so 
many modern intellectuals who start life as rebels and 
sceptics finally seek shelter in authoritarian réligious 
beliefs or dogmatic secular creeds. 
, The loss of faith is in itself a cause of spiritual discomfort, 
if not misery. In addition, there is also the misery which 
is born of the widening gap between expectation and achieve- 
ment. There has been an enormous expansion in material 
comforts, but the expansion in expectations has been greater 
still. In past ages, men were more reconciled to their stations 
in life. Those lower down in the social scale generally 
accepted their positions without resentment. Today, they 
no longer accept a social hierarchy as immutable or sacro- 
sanct. Each man thinks that he is as good as anybody else. 
Women have in the past been content to play a compara- 
tively minor role outside the home. Today, they demand 
and often achieve equality in every department of life. This 
has also led to the disruption of old social norms while new 
ones to replace them have not yet fully emerged. 

These problems of the modern world arise directly out 
of what is perhaps its greatest spiritual achievement. The 
recognition of the dignity of the individual, even more than 
the increase of knowledge, is the special glory of the modern 
age. For the first time in the history of the world, democracy 
has been accepted as a universal article of faith. Practice 
may still fall short of profession, but the acceptance of the 
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ideal is itself a great advance. Democracy has brought 
with it the burden of individual responsibility. In a world 
where increasing knowledge makes adherence to accepted 
beliefs increasingly difficult, this burden weighs heavily 
on all men and most on those who are in the vanguard of 
human progress. e 

One thing alone is certain. Mankind cannot survive with- 
out ideals. Loss of faith is a more insidious disease than the 
worst of physical maladies. Anthropologists tell us of 
primitive ‘tribes who die out simply because they have lost 
faith in their way of life. If the modern world is to survive, 
we must work for a revival of faith in values. 

It is clear that this revival of faith cannot be a mere 
restoration of past beliefs. Things could be taken on trust 
in a world where knowledge was circumscribed and mystery 
surrounded the life of everyday. Science has already solved 
many of these enigmas and is continually invading the region 
of the mysterious. The co-existence of different ways of life 
also makes uncritical a@ceptance of any faith difficult, if not 
impossible. Modern man’s ideals must therefore be based 
on intellectual acceptance. Rationality, not revelation, 
must govern his code of conduct. 

The bewildering complexity of the modern age demands 
a faith that is rational in nature and universal in content. 
Those who °are theists find in God a natural focus 
of universal °meaning. That is why one of the greatest 
sceptics in history was forced to say that man’ would have 
invented God even if He did not exist. The poets have felt 
a presence that disturbs them with the joy of elevated 
thoughts. Artists have sensed a sublimity in the light of the 
rising and the setting sun. Philosophers have glimpsed a 
divinity that impels all thinking things and all objects of all 
thought. The experience and testimony of the greatest sons 
of man indicate that there is a deep rationality in such faith. 

Even those who are not bélievers may find purpose in the 
concept of human dignity. Truth, beauty and goodness are 
formulations of values larger and môre permanent than the 
individual self. Identification with them inspires man to acts 
of supreme courage and sacrifice. Our knowledge of the 
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external world is continually expanding. This must be 
matched by increasing knowledge about dur own selves. 
Never has the Socratic dictum that knowledge is virtue 
been truer than today. 

However far knowledge may go, there will always remain 
a core of mystery in the heart of things. Individuality 
is inviolate and demands regard for others. This, and not 
acquiescence in something which we regard as inferior, is 
true toleration. Anthropology,history and psychology teach 
us that what is aberration in one context mäy bë the 
essence of wisdom in another. The multiplicity of beliefs, 
customs and institutions demands that however strongly we 
may feel that we are right, we must not overlook the possi- 
bility that we may in fact be wrong. 

Rationality and toleration are necessary but by them- 
selves are not sufficient for the solution of the contemporary 
predicament. Our faith must be enriched by understanding 
and compassion if we are to go beyond the negative absence 
of evil to the positive realisation of good. The increase of 
knowledge in the modern age has been accompanied by a 
decrease in the scope of imagination. This has led to abstract 
and intellectual judgment of men and affairs. Mere intellec- 
tual allegiance cannot however stand up against emotional 
upheavals. The unity of the human race is no longer open to 
question; but in spite of intellectual recognition of this fact, 
our emotional identification does not extend beyond the limits 
of our family or, at most, our ‘nation. This explains why 
modern man has so often failed in moments of crisi§ in spite 
of his professions of loyalty to truth and justice. Imaginative 
identification based on compassion and understanding of 
our fellow men—and this is the essence of religion—can 
alone build in us the strength to resist the pull of parochial 
or sectional interests. 

Scientific advancement has placed in man’s hand the key 
to the solution of the problents of want and misery. It is 
now within our power to conquer hunger and disease. It is 
equally within our power to destroy human society and, 
indeed, the physical world. Knowledge as such is neutral. 
Whether, our knowledge wiil be used for destruction or for 
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creative purposes will depend upon the faith which inspires 
us. Our faith cai no longer be based on revelation or mystery, 
but neither can it deny the mystery that is in the heart of 
things. In any case, it must transcend the limitations of 
the self and seek individual salvation through the service of 
man. A rational understanding of the naturé of the external 
world and of the human personality, toleration for divergent 
points of view and imaginative identification’ with our 
fellow men through understanding and compassion are the 
esserttial “ingredients of a faith which aldne-can sustain 
our hopes in the troubled and complex world of todzy. 

Young men and women who have been privileged to 
receive higher education must accept this highest of all 
challenges, for in this way alone can they find personal and 
national fulfilment and bliss. 
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Indian Philosophy of Education 
I Ancient Ideals 


I AM DEEPLY grateful to the authorities of the University 
for the honour they have done me in asking me to deliver 
these lectures on‘some aspects of the philosophy of<ducation 
indndia. As an old student of Oxford I specially value this 
honour which enables me to renew my academic contact with 
the University after an interval of almost twenty-five years. 


I 


While I am deeply conscious of the honour, I must confess 
that it is with some hesitation that I accepted the invitation to 
lecture on this particular subject. Apart from inadequacy due 
to lack of knowledge of Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic or Persian, I 
havealways been somewhat suspicious of national labels when 
attached to man’s pursuit of truth. The essence of truth is 
its objectivity and its indifference to personal or national pre- 
dilections. Science and philosophy represent man’s quest for 
truth and are but different aspects of his endeavour to express 
his experience of the real. By definitioa, they must exhibit the 
characteristics which belong to the real and unless the real 
itself is diverse in nature,there must be an underlyitig unity 
in the midst of all their diverse manifestations. Just as 
there can be no science which is valid only for the German 
or the Russian, there can be no philosophy which is valid 
only for the Indian or the Greek. I have discussed this 
point at somewhat greater length in a study on the ‘‘East 
and the Problems .of Education” in my book Science, 
Democracy and Islam and would only repeat today that the 


world of philosophy or science ¢annot be divided into 
watertight cultural blecks.2 


Oxford, May 1, 1956. 
1 Science, Democracy and Islam, Allen and Unwin, London, 1955. 
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In spite of this basic unity of truth, it has to be admitted 
that its manifestations not only may be but invariably are 
diverse. Just as the same light shows differences in shade 
and colour on account of the dome through which its rays 
are diffused, the real expresses itself differently to different 
individuals according to their bagkground, training and 
capacity. Each of these items is again a complex of many 
elements. Background includes not only the physical 
environment but also the history and social heritage of the 
individwe!, Physical environment itself may be broken 
up into a multiplicity of many elements. This is one reason 
why we have different sciences to express different aspects 
of the real. Philosophy seeks to give knowledge of the whole 
and as such would seem to rule out the possibility of differ- 
ence. Since however even philosophical knowledge depends 
on the experience and the insight of the individual phi- 
losopher, philosophy shows as wide a variety of outlook and 
interpretation as any could wish. 

Diversity in the experience of truth is seen particularl 
in those disciplines which may be broadly described as the 
humanities and the social sciences. In the case of the natural 
sciences, the human element can be largely if not completely 
ignored. Even here the progress of modern science has 
indicated that the point of view and approach of the observer 
cannot be completely eliminated. In the case of the humani- 
ties and the social sgiences, such elimination is perhaps 
impossible. They deal with the individual and the collective 
experieace of man. It is therefore inevitable that some of the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals and communities will form 
part of the texture of such disciplines. If in no other way, 
the individuality will express itself in an emphasis on certain 
aspects and thus lead to a diversity in manifestation if not 
in the content of what is sought to be known. It is in this 
sense alone that we can talk of Indian or indeed any other 
national philosophy. ğ 

One need hardly point out that a philosophy of education 
must be more intimately connected with the immediate 
social background of a people than philosophy in its more 
abstract sense of the pursuit of truth. By a philosophy of 
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education we mean the underlying ideas and principles which 
influence and shape the educational policy of a country. 
Perhaps the phrase ‘educational policy’ is itself an oversta- 
tement. Except in comparatively recent times, hardly any 
country had a definite or articulated educational policy as 
such. There were educational practices and even these 
were more often than not dependent on the attitudes and 
beliefs of individuals or groups. Nevertheless, therë were 
certain general requirements which such practices had to 
fulfil. No society tolerates a type of education that under- 
mines its own stability. 

The system of belief—perhaps not explicitly formulated 
in all cases—which underlies the educational practice of a 
community may therefore be regarded as its basic educational 
philosophy. The simplest definition of education one can 
offer is that it is the process by which individuals and 
communities enrich their own experience by drawing upon 
the experiences of others in present and past generations. 
The capacity to broaden experience,consciously is perhaps 
the most distinctive character of man. It liberates him 
from the bondage of the environment without destroying 
his connections with it. It enables him to view the present in 
the light of the past and plan the future in the light of the 
present. He can however do so only if he has some purpose 
or principle to explain and unify past, and organise future 
experience. A philosophy of education is th search for 
this purpose or principle. Since the object of education is 
to give the individual knowledge of himself, his fellows and 
his environment and since he cannot live except as member of 
a social group, the aim of education is simultaneously to 
help him to become a better member of the community. 
A national system of education is thus the reflection of a 
national system of ideals. Different societies have placed 
before themselves different objectives and these have 
naturally coloured their educational outlook and practice. 

If therefore we are to find out ‘what is the educational 


philosophy of a people, we must find out what are the ideals 
which it has placed before itself. In a word, the educational 
Philosophy of a people will depend on its concept of man and 
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the values which it considers worthy of human pursuit. In 
ancient Sparta, the aim of education was to train up indi- 
viduals to be good fighters and good citizens. An* equal 
concern with social and political ends was evident even in the 
more liberal tradition of Athens. The same thing may be 
said of the object of education én the Roman world. It 
was essentially to prepare and train individuals to be worthy 
citizéns of Rome. 

With the advent of Christianity, there was a remarkable 
change ni? the educational attitudes and consequently in the 
educational practices of European countries. The en¢ of 
human life was no longer held to, be the perfection of man 
as soldier or even as citizen. Its aim now was to qualify 
man as a citizen of the kingdom of God. All education 
became centred on religion which is essentially an effort to 
establish a harmony between man’s total personality and the 
totality of the universe. Unfortunately, however, the 
concept of religion was at first restricted and then distorted. 
Casuistry tended to overshadow the simple faith of man. 
In the sequel, education became a mere exercise in the 
development of the intellect. One result of this was a 
growing neglect of the body and its needs. No element in 
human nature can however be neglected or suppressed 
without calling out undesirable reactions. The scholastic 
education ofanedieval Europe which demeaned the body and 
neglected the economic demands of man led to an almost 
pagan exaltation of the»body and its needs during the 
early years of the Renaissance. 

In India, as elsewhere, the systems of education have 
conformed to the ideals and objectives that the people have 
set before themselves. These ideals and objectives have them- 
selves changed from time to time. In ancient India, they 
influenced and were influenced by the impact of the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, the Puranas, as well as the orthodox and 
unorthodox schools of philosophy. The Buddha and the 
Mahavira were inheritors of the prevalent culture of the 
day but also helped to shape and: modify it. Though we 
cannot point to a fully articulated and monolithic structure 
of thought which may be regarded as he Indian philosophy 
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of education, we may, from the diverse discussions on 
education by different sages and philosphers, build up a 
system: of ideas which inspired and was inspired by the 
social ideals of ancient India. 

During the middle ages, the advent of Islam brought 
new elements into Indian society and culture. The impact 
of its religious democracy gave a new impetus to religious 
and spiritual life, but as I have tried to point out in mybook 
on Education in New India, there was little or no attempt at 
synthesis on the plane of conscious thought. That isë main 
reason why in spite of great achievements in the fields of 
art and letters and even in politics and religion, medieval 
India experienced no comparable efflorescence in the world 
of philosophy and thought. The impact of Europe since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century has been deeper and 
more far-flung. It has brought in new elements and led to 
an Indian renaissance, but the fusion on the level of thought 
still remains incomplete. The philosophy of education which 
I propose to describe in the present lecture will therefore be 
one primarily derived from the thought of ancient India, 


Il 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the ancient 
Indian outlook on life was its comprehensivenegs. It sought 
to hold all levels of life in one common unity. The concept 
of the world as a movement or Samsara is found in almost 
all schools of Indian philosophy. The belief in the continuity 
of life is so essential an ingredient in Indian thought that 
there is hardly any attempt to prove it. Modern thinkers 
often find it difficult to believe that souls of men migrate 
after death into new bodies of living beings, of animals or 
even of plants, but to the Hindu mind, the belief in trans- 
migration of souls was only the obverse of belief in its immor- 
tality. The ancient Indian, like many in the modern 
world, believed in the indestructibility of the soul but from 
this he inferred, unlike the modern, that the soul must 
always manifest itself in one or other form of life. The 


belief in the indestructibility of not only the soul but also 
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of actions of the individual found perhaps its most character- 
istic expression in the doctrine of Karma. It is based on 
the belief that all work, good or bad, must and does bear 
fruit. If this is conceded, why should there be any objection 
to holding that men enjoy or suffer in after-lives according 
to their action in the present one? It is aiso possible that 
ancient Indian philosophy was led to the idea of Samsara 
from ‘another consideration. Immortality of the soul rules 
out not only a final end but also a new beginning. An 
immortas soul cannot come into existence only with its 
present birth. Once this is conceded, what easier explena- 
tion of the world process can there be than to suppose that 
the soul existed in other forms of life before its present birth? 

This synoptic view of the human soul, in which there is 
neither beginning nor end of experience and experience 
invarjably involves suffering, has led some to regard Indian 
philosophy as essentially pessimistic. The description may 
apply to some schools of Indian thought but not to all. 
In Indian philosophy,sthe same word is used to describe the 
real and the good. A people who identified the real with the 
good could not possibly be regarded as lacking faith in 
life. What did concern all Indian philosophers was to find 
an explanation for the facts of evil and suffering. Since no 
school of Indian philosophy accepted evil as an ultimate 
reality, theys could not explain the existence of misery and 
evil by positing a duality between the good and the evil. On 
the other hand, they could not deny the patent fact that 
there ig suffering and misery in the human world. They there- 
fore sought to attribute evil and suffering to the cycle of 
experience and held that the cycle of experience itself is a 
phase which will be transcended in the realisation of the 
Absolute. Education was the instrument through which 
the individual could rise above the experiences which 
constitute Appearance and attain the Absolute which is 
the true, the beautiful and,the good. 

Education was ¢hus*the key to man’s self-fulfilment. 
It could serve its purpose only ifit took due cognisance of the 
different elements and levels which together constitute the 
human personality. There are differences among different 
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schools of Indian philosophy but almost all of them seek to 
pay due recognition to man’s many-sided nature. According 
to Samkhya Yoga, the human personality consists of three 
elements, viz., (1) the soul or spirit (Atman or Purusha) 
which is the core, (2) the subtle body composed of the 
senses and the mind, theéntellect and the motor organs, and 
(3) the gross body which is the visible body composed of 
material elements. The conception of the self in the Upani- 
shads is not very different but here the Atman is conceived 
as sorrounded by’ five sheaths (Panchakosha) ina d&éending 
order of subtlety to grossness. Speaking metaphorically, 
Upanishads describe the soul as surrounded first by the 
Anandamaya Kosha, then by the Vijnanamaya Kosha, 
the Manamaya Kosha, the Pranamaya Kosha and the 
Annamaya Kosha. For Samkhya Yoga, education is the 
means to develop the physical and the subtle body so that 
the soul or spirit can express itself unhampered by any of 
the limitations imposed by them. According to the Upani- 
skads, the object of education is to tratn and exercise the five 
Koshas in such a way as to make them fit instruments for 
the good life. The essential characteristic of the good life 
is to generate the spirit of action and enjoyment free from 
all attachment. Once this state of non-attached activity— 
Nishkama Karma—has been’ attained, the soul gradually 
frees itself from the Koshas and is ready for ultimate libera- 
tion which will bring the cycle of expcrience to ‘an end. 
According to almost all the schools of Indian philosophy, 
the aim of education is the attainment of liberatidh from 
the cycle of birth and death and the attainment of unity 
with the Absolute. Contrary to popular ideas about the 
Indian outlook, this did not however involve movement 
away from the world. Ancient India recognised the social 
obligations of the individual in a way that has rarely been 
surpassed. It was almost universally accepted that the 
personality could develop only through integrated training 
of all the elements of human nature. I< was therefore laid 
down that there must be proper and adequate food or Anna 
to sustain the physical frame and regular exercise through 
daily physical work to develop and strengthen it. There must 
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be training of the vital principle or Prana through exercise 
and control of the breath in Asana and Pranayama as 
these would help to control and guide the five senses and 
the motor organs. There is also provision for the training 
of manas or the lower sensuous mind which is the guide of 
the five senses. Then there was prévision for the training of 
Buddhi, the intellect or the higher mind which in modern 
terms may be regarded as intellectual education proper. 
The process of education did not however stop even with 
the ° Vizanamaya Kosha. It reached its culmination in 
achieving Ananda—poise and joy arising from the harmuni- 
ous and successful control and ,exercise of all the other 
faculties and elements and the contemplation of the true, the 
beautiful and the good. 

The concern of ancient Indian thought with the develop- 
mentof the total human personality expresses itself again and 
again and in many diverse ways. One of the most interesting 
of such expressions is the Indian concept of four Ashramas 
into which the humandife is divided. These ashramas corres- 
pond to the four stages through which each individual was 
required to pass. The first was the stage of Brahamcharyya 
or the life of education and preparation. The second was 
that of garhastya or life of the house holder when he per- 
formed his social duties and acted as a producing member 
of the community. The third was the stage of Vanaprastha 
or life of 1etirement°and meditation when he gradually 
withdrew from the role ofan active member of society. The 
fourth Stage was Sannyasa when he entered a life of renuncia- 
tion and cut off all social and family ties in order to attain 
his salvation. Itis of interest to note that a man was entitled 
to renounce the world only when he had passed through the 
three earlier stages. He had to serve as an apprentice in the 
school of life, discharge his duties to family and society and 
remain as an elder but detached member of the community 
before he was free to seek individual salvation. Chanakya has 
described it humofously but succinctly in a verse which 
may be freely translated as follows: 


If learning is not acquited during the first, wealth 
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during the second and virtue during the third, what 
is a man going to do during the fourth stage of his 
life ? 


Prathame na arjita vidya, 
dvitiye na arjita dhanam, 
tritiye na arjita dharma, 
chaturthe kim karishati? 


Comprehensiveness as the basic principle of education is 
als seen in the definition of the fourfold aims of life. 
They are Artha or wealth, Kama or enjoyment of desires, 
Dharma or the attainment of moral virtue and Moksha or 
liberation from attachment and suffering. The Indian 
outlook on life is often represented as one of unqualified 
asceticism, if not pessimism. This definition of the four 
aims of life is itself evidence that work, wealth and enjoy- 
ment have their proper place in the Indian scheme. 

The social obligation of the individual is even more 
clearly seen in the conception of the three kinds of debts 
which he must discharge before he is entitled to renounce 
his worldly ties. He must discharge his obligation to the 
gods, to the sages and to his fore-fathers. The debt to the 
gods is discharged by sacrifice which we may in modern terms 
translate as worship of and reverence for the Absolute. The 
debt to the sages is to be discharged by study whith in modern 
terms is the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge. 
The debt to the fore-fathers is discharged by undertaking the 
obligations of parenthood so that the human species may 
continue, Education was essentially the training which 
prepared the individual for the discharge of all these three 
debts. The individual must lead a family life so that the 
blood lineage of his fore-fathers is continued beyond 
him. He must acquire knowledge and extend its fron- 


ence and worship so that he may live in harmony with 


ae and nature and achieve his unity with the heart of 
things. ‘ 
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The Indian conception of man is thus one in which body, 
mind and soul were given their proper position and functions. 
I have made a passing reference to the elaborate descriptions 
drawn up on the basis of a three or fivefold analysis of the 
nature of man. These analyses or descriptions do not 
directly concern us today, but we cannot overlook the 
influees they had on the theory and practice of education 
in ancient India, and their continuing influence even today 
on the general intellectual outlook of the people. 

The most striking characteristic is the emphasis on the 
many-sidedness of life and the attempt to integrate all aspects 
into a systematic unity. In the Ashrama of old, the young 
pupils were required to perform all the duties necessary forits 
mainienance. They helped to till the land, to look after the 


‘animals, reap the harvest, draw wood and water, prepare 


food, and even to build the houses. In fact, they were 
often set such household or domestic tasks as their first 
assignment before they were initiated into any of the proces- 
ses which we today regard as formal education. There is the 
story of Satyakama Jabala who was asked by his teacher to 
tend his herd in the forest and not to return to the Ashrama 
for training in the Sashtras till the four hundred cows placed 
in his charge had multiplied to one thousand. Aruni was 
asked by his teacher to see that the fields were properly 
watered. As the water was flowing out of a breach which 
Aruni could not repair, he was able to carry out his teacher’s 
instructions only by lying across the breach for the whole 
night. Both Satyakama and Aruni thus satisfied the test 
of Sraddha (earnest regard) and Tapash (power of endurance) 
and received from their Gurus instruction in all branches of 
knowledge including esoteric knowledge about the Absolute. 

The conception of education as an all inclusive process 
is seen even in the list of subjects which a student had to 
study before he was considered fit for receiving instruction 
in the knowledge of the Brahman. The Upanishads divide 
all knowledge or Vidya into two broad categories, namely 
Para Vidya and Apara Vidya or subsidiary knowledge. The 
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Apara Vidya or subsidiary knowledge is divided into a 
number of disciplines but naturally the classifications vary 
with different schools. Some have regarded even knowledge 
of the Vedas and the Vedanga’ as “ipara Vidya. It is also 
interesting to note that the term Veda is extended to scien- 
ces which have nothing to do with religion. Thus there are 
references to Dhanur-Veda or the science of archery, Ayur- 
Veda or medical science and so on. Even erotics became a 
subject for detailed study aud we find in Vatsazana’s 
Kama Sutra a most elaborate study of the psych6logy’ and 
thé practice of sex. Vatsayana held that every art is based 
on an underlying science which should be explored and 
cultivated. Man’s life of passion must be preceded by. a 
life of study, self-control and cultural training. In fact, he 
gives a list of sixty-four arts which he recommends as 
particularly suited for study by girls! 

In the Mahabharata, there is a description of what a 
young prince ought to know in order to qualify for a king. 
HE must not only build his body and#learn the use of arms, 
but he must follow this up with the study of the scriptures. 
Apart from physical and intellectual training, he must also 
learn politics and morals, deportment and good manners. 
In a word, there was no aspect of life which man could afford 
to neglect completely. That this was not a mere ideal but 
was often realised in practice may be inferred from the 
stories of Brahmins who were great warriors and Kshatriyas 
who were savants and sages. It is significant that many 
of the leading teachers even in the Upanishads came from 
royal families. The Buddha was himself a prince and there 
are records of other Kshatriyas who successfully taught 
the scriptures to Brahmins. The truly educated man was 
expected to know even the science of sex! There is the 
tradition that when Sankaracharyya defeated Kumaril 
Bhatta in argument, Kumaril Bhatta’s wife protested that 
the defeat would not be complete till Sankara had also 
defeated her. She then set him some problems in the science 
of sex which, as a lifelong celibate, Sankara could not 
readily solve. He asked for time to undertake fresh study 
and his victory over Kumaril Bhatta was complete only 
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when he returned with his newly acquired knowledge and 
was able to solve her riddlés, ~ 

‘The comprehensive character of education in ancient 
India is also seen in thedemands which a pupil had to satisfy 
before he could be initiated into the study of the higher 


‘truth. ‘Narada would not accept Sanat Kumar as his dis- 


ciple for Brahma Vidya till he was satisfied that Sanat Kumar 
had already mastered the nineteen secular subjects. Narada’s 
insistence is evidence that such secular knowledge was consi- 
dereti a necessary preliminary for attaining the highest 
spiritual truth. This is seen even more clearly in Isha Upani- 
shad where Para Vidya alone is called Vidya, while Apara 
Vidya is called Avidya, but at the same time it is declared 
that both are indispensable for self realisation. It is clearly 
said that only the person who knows both can overcome 
death, He can maintain life with the help of Avidya and 
attain immortality (Amrita) with the help of Vidya. There 


` is thus clear evidence that the demands of the material 


were fully recognised even in the highest fields of spirituality. 
The prayer which was to be recited at the beginning of 
the study of the Upanishads expresses clearly and unequivo- 


` cally the demand for an education which would satisfy all 


elements in man’s nature and help him to develop as a 
harmonious and integrated personality: 
“May my ‘limbs (anga), organs of speech (vak), vitality 


, . (Prana), eye’ (chakshits), ears (srotra), strength (vala) and 


all other organs (indriyas) be nourished and perfected; 
all thesé are means to the realisation of the Infinite. May 
Inot deny the Great One and may not the Great One forsake 
me. May I acquire those virtues which reside in a person 
devoted to Upanishadic studies”. 


‘Iv 


All inclusiveness was thus'the dominant character of the 
Indian outlook on lite. This has also been expressed in the 
phrase Bhumeva sukham, Nalpe sukhamasti ; happiness 
lies in the totality, not in fragments. It was inevitable that 
education which seeks to shape the individual according to 
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the social ideals must reflect at every stage and in every 
phase this demand for all round and comprehensive develop- 
ment of the human personality. 

The demand for comprehensiveness did not however mean 
regimentation or the imposition of a uniform pattern on all. 
One of the most significdnt values realised in India has been 
the recognition of unity in diversity. Almost four thousand 
years ago, India learnt that life does not move in a straight 
line but winds and unwinds in intricate patterns that express 
the infinite variety of the real. One of India’s main éndea- 
vours has therefore been to find a place for every manifes- 
tation of life. This has some times led to the juxtaposition 
of incongruous elements, but such juxtaposition is perhaps 
to be preferred to an outlook which seeks to obliterate 
whatever does not conform to one uniform standard. In 
The Indian Heritage, I have tried to describe how even the 
institution of caste served as a principle of toleration in the 
ancient Indian system. The arguments against caste are ob- 
vious. It is condemned and rightly by the egalitarian temper 
of the modern world, but surely something can be said for 
its past services which enabled groups and communitiés to 
survive which would otherwise have been simply wiped out. 
Caste in ancient times may be regarded as an instrument of 
social toleration and adjustment, because it sought to find 
a place, however lowly, for every social elemént and every 

- social function. s 4 

In the Indian philosophy of education, the same readiness 
to allow every type of inclination and ability to find a place is 
expressed in the concept of Samskara or innate tendencies. 
In a sense, the emphasis on Samskara anticipated the 
modern concern with taste and aptitude. Every national 
system of education today seeks to provide diversified 
courses of instruction to suit the capacities and abilities of 
different types of pupils. Every effort is also made to esta- 
blish some kind of equality among these different courses. 
It cannot be said that the attempt has fully succeeded. In 
the United Kingdom, "doubts were and are still expressed 
regarding the justice or wisdom of diverting pupils into 
different channels while they are still in their teens. Even in 
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the United States, parents sometimes try to force their 
children into a€ademic courses regardless of their taste or 
aptitude. In ancient India also, whatever may have been the 
original intention of the law-givers, men who followed the 
life of the intellect or the spirit soon gained social pre-emin- 
ence. It cannot be said that pupils Were always chosen on the 
basis of merit and aptitude alone. For one thing, it was not 
always easy to find appropriate tests for the diversion of 

_ pupils,to different types of training and vocation. In fact, 
the emphasis soon shifted to birth and status and restricted 
the freedom of choice of teachers and pupils alike. In the 
end, the concept of Samskara or,aptitude fell into disuse 
as an educational principle. 

It is nonetheless of interest to note that something like 
Bradley's conception of ‘My Station and its Duties’ appeared 
quitesgarly in the Indian conception of Svadharma. The 
term dharma is often translated into English as ‘religion’, 
but perhaps a more apt translation would be ‘nature’ in the 
sense in which Aristoteleans have used the term. Svadharnfa 
would then express the intrinsic nature of a being and was 
sought to be defined with reference to the physical, mental 
and moral equipment of the individual as well as his family 
traditions and his personal inclinations. 

Some tests for deciding aptitude and fitness were also laid 
down. It wag stated that a pupil must have first and fore- 
most the earrest desireeto know. Manu says that jijnasa or 
questioning is the first step towards the acquisition of 
knowledge. The second requirement is Sraddha or regard for 
the subject and the teacher. The third condition is discipline 
and self-control. It is obvious that unless the pupil is 
prepared to bend his energies in a systematic manner to the 
pursuit of knowledge he can gain little or no profit from his 
studies. The fourth condition is preliminary knowledge 
and preparation. I have already mentioned how Narada 
would not undertake instruction in Bramha Vidya till he 
was satisfied that tlie prospective disciple had mastered 
the knowledge of the secular sciences. The fifth condition 
is the moral attitude of the pupil and includes truthfulness 
which is regarded as an essential criterion of fitness. Along 
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with truthfulness, he must have earnestness tested by hard 
work and devotion to his studies. 5 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note the recognition that 
a pupil cannot fully benefit from his association with the 
teacher unless he has regard for the teacher’s personality. 
In fact, the Geeta explicitly states that of all the qualities 
needed for the attainment of truth, the first and foremost 
is regard for the teacher and the next self-control and dis- 
cipline. This may be regarded as a remarkable anticipation 
of modern educational theory which places the greatest 
emphasis on the personality of the teacher and its influence 
in securing the interest and attention of the pupils. Presum- 
ably the other qualities like alertness, inquisitiveness, etc. 
will follow if these two conditions are satisfied. 

A man’s Samskaras or inclinations largely determine his 
station in life. This also leads to the concept of Adhikara 
bheda or the determination of the fitness of a pupil for a 
particular course of study. In a sense, such discrimination 
Öf fitness is an essential element in any system of education. 
A child is not allowed to go to a higher class till he has 
acquired the knowledge needed at the lower stage. Never- 
theless, there is no denying that the concept of Adhikara 
bheda may lead and has sometimes led to a rigid stratifica- 
tion of society. As the institution of caste became rigid, 
Adhikara bheda became an instrument for pevpetuating the 
inequality among human beings. » g 

There is however no logical reason why Adhikara bheda or 
discrimination of fitness should become an obstacle to the 
growth of democracy. Democracy connotes not equality of sta- 
tus or achievement but equality of opportunity. Indian philo- 
sophy sought to assure this by its insistence that every human 
being is ultimately an element or manifestation of the Brah- 
man. The concept of Adhikara bheda in such a context would 
simply mean that there are stages in the development of per- 
sonality, and training must be suited to the needs of each stage. 


> 
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It is not surprising that continuity and gradation were 
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given a very important place in the Indian methods of 
teaching. The “Upanishads emphasise again and again 
that truth is revealed step by step. Starting with 
ordinary sense knowledge, it passes through intellectual 
knowledge to the highest intuition. When the pupil seeks 
the knowledge of the Brahman or Stman, be is at first told 
that the Brahman is body and he should reflect on this fact. 
When reflection indicates that the Atman is something more 
than the body, the pupil comes back to the teacher who then 
tellsthim that the Atman is the Prana which underlies the 
body and sustains it. On reflection the pupil discovers that 
even Prana is not adequate and so the teacher reveals the 
next stage of knowledge. In this way the self is successively 
identified with Manas, Vijnan and ultimately with Ananda 
which is Anirvachaniya or beyond human expression. 

It was inevitable that without any printed books and with 
the paucity of manuscripts, education was imparted prima- 
rily through the spoken word. Since the few available man- 
uscripts were guarde@ zealously and could not easily be 
copied, great emphasis was placed on memory. The Indian 
methods of teaching praised repeated recital or Avritti. In 
fact, it has at times been stated that to recite the scripture 
is more meritorious than to understand it; avritti sarva 
sastranam bhodadapi gariast. 

In order t® aid the memory, various devices were used. 
Wherever possible, texts were versified. We have dictiona- 
ries in verse like the Amara Kosha. Even where it was not 
versified, knowledge was reduced to a number of aphorisms 
or Sutras. Thus all the Darshanas have their Sutras and even 
grammar, dramaturgy and logic are expressed in Sutras. 

While recognising the importance of memory in an oral 
tradition of education, steps were also taken to prevent 
unintelligent cramming. The classical method of study was 
to insist on three steps, namely, (x) listening to the teacher 
(Sravana), (2) ratiocinatiom or critical reflection of the 
things learnt (Mañana and (3) rational thought and 
meditation (Nididhyasana). Manu in his Samhita expresses 
the current attitude towards cramming when he says that a 
wise man (Kritabuddhi) is superior to a learned man (Vidvana), 
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and one who can apply his knowledge (Karta) is superior 
to the wise man. In another context he says that a book- 
worm (granthee) is better than an ignorant man (ajna) but he 
who retains book knowledge (dhavee) is better than the book- 
worm (granthee). The wise man (jnanee) is better than the 
learned man (diiaree) butone who can take practical decisions 
(vyavasayee) is superior even to the wise man (jnanee). 

The methods of teaching laid down not only how the 
scriptures were to be studied, ‘but also indicated how emo- 
tions and sentiments were to be trained. We have alieady 
secn that education according to the Indian conception was 
an integral development of all aspects of the human perso- 
nality. Memorising, repetition, reflection and reasoning were 
methods for developing the intellect. Comparable methods 
were devised and used for bringing the emotions under 
control. Special attention to this problem was given by the 
Yoga School of Patanjali, but the Yoga methods were 
almost universally accepted and used by the other Indian 
schools except those who followed Charvaka. 

The Yoga gives an elaborate description of the eightfold 
culture (asta yoganga) which were intended to lead to comp- 
lete concentration and perfection of knowledge. According 
to Yoga—and modern educational theory has confirmed this 
finding of Yoga—knowledge cannot be attained without 
proper control and culture of the body, the senses, the intel- 
lect, the will and the emotions. The will, the emotions and 
the attention can be developed and cultivated through (1) 
restraint of bad tendencies and passions in thought, speech 
and action (yama), (2) cultivation of right emotions and 
habits (niyama), (3) physical exercise (asana), (4) breath 
control (pranayama), (5) withdrawal of attention from 
undesirable objects (pratyahara), (6) fixation of attention on 
a selected object (dharana) (7) continued contemplation 


of the said object (dhyana) and (8) total absorption of the 
mind in that object (samadhi). 


1 
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So far we have considered ‘the ends and methods of educa- 
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tion which developed from the Indian conception regarding 
the nature of man.. The essence of man is his self or Atman, 
and this is in some mysterious way a moment or an emana- 
tion of the Absolute. The sense of ego or separateness is born 
out of Avidya (ignorance) but the nature of Avidya remains 
unexplained. Nor do the different schools of Indian philoso- 
phy reach complete agreement about the nature and status 
of thé self once the veil of ignorance has been lifted. It is a 
debatable point whether the ggo is completely merged in the 
Absolute or retains an indissoluble identity even after the 
fusion with the Brahman has taken place. These differences 
regarding the ultimate state and nature of the self have not 
however led to any marked difference in the philosophies 
of education, for all these schools agreed that the sole 
concern of education was to develop the faculties of the 
self tọ their fullest capacity. 

Let us now attempt a brief description of the Indian con- 
ception of the nature of education. As in most European 
philosophies, Indian philosophies also regard education ¿As 
essentially a process of drawing out what is implicit in the 
individual. It develops his latent potentialities till they 
become actualities. The implication of this has not always 
been fully realised. If education is the unfoldment of per- 
sonality, it cannot be equated to mere training for a voca- 
tion. All schools of Indian thought, except those who follow 
Charvaka, hold that haman life is a great gift and opportu- 
nity. It is a great gift becuse man is regarded as the crown 
of credtion. It is a great opportunity because man can 
develop his power by knowledge (vidya) and virtue (dharma) 
and thus free himself from ignorance and attachment. 
Man can thus attain to godhead and acquire unlimited 
knowledge, power and bliss through his own efforts. 

Since every individual is ultimately the Brahman, it is only 
ignorance which gives him his sense of limitation and weak- 
ness. According to Samkhya Yoga, Advaita and Vedanta 
as well as Jaina ard Bauddha philosophies, liberation can 
be realised in this very life. The -Buddhist believed that 
everyone is potentially a Buddha while the Jainas held that 
the soul, if freed from the limitations of Karma, can attain 
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its intrinsic nature of infinite knowledge, infinite power and 
infinite joy even before bodily death. 

The concept of man as a unique individuality and yet 
in a relation of perfect harmony with the Brahman has 
found expression in two significant features of the Indian 
philosophy of educations One is the belief in the capacity 
for infinite development of the individual. Since he is ina 
sense the Brahman itself, there can be no limit to the heights 
to which he can reach. Given the earnestness and the 
effort, any individual can, if he follows the right methods, 
attain perfection. The other characteristic feature of the 
Indian philosophy of education is the emphasis on Saman- 
vaya or cooperation as the guiding principle of education. 
In most western concepts, great emphasis is laid on man’s 
struggles for the conquest of nature. He wrests from an 
unfriendly universe its deepest secrets and seeks to, bend 
natural phenomena to his will. The Indian attitude to nature 
is markedly different. Here man’s effort is to live in unison 
with but not as a master of nature. a 


could not have survived in the struggle:for existence unless 


he worked in association with his fellows, Language itself 
developed out of the need for such cooperation. Society 
disintegrates when men forget their need for mutual help 
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and the common sharing of benefits. From the earliest 
times, the Indian conception of education has recognised 
and stressed its character as essentially a social process in 
which cooperation between individuals and not their mutual 
competition is and must be the dominating factor. 

The principle of cooperation was extendtd even to the 
animal world and the forces of nature. There was an attempt 
to establish relationship to the whole world including the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom. Most of the ancient 
Indian thinkers found nothing surprising in the idea that 
the human soul could successively inhabit a plant or an animal 
body. It is plausible to hold that the repudiation of animal 
food by some of the sages of India was more in order to 
establish a sense of community with the animal world than 
out of any special regard for ascetic suffering as a necessary 
means to liberation. 

The Indian emphasis on all-embracing cooperation is seen 
even more clearly in the feeling for forests which permeates 
much of the literature of ancient India. Forests were sa 
menace to primitive man. When the Aryans first entered 
India, they had to clear forests in order to build their 
habitations. Unlike colonists in other parts of the world, 
these ancient Indians did not however seek to eliminate 
the forests altogether. They converted the wild forests 
(Vana) into kermitages or abodes of the Rishis (Tapovana). 
The Tapovana sought 40 combine the values of simple life 
with the most daring intellectual speculation. They were 
centres Of culture where seekers of truth lived in an atmos- 
phere of purity but not puritanism, of simple life but not 
want or deprivation. They set the tone of social behaviour 
for the entire community, for they voluntarily restricted 
their wants and exalted the life of the spirit above that of 
the body. They did not deny or repudiate the economic 
needs of man, but deliberately set a limit beyond which eco- 
nomic needs should not go. Instead of hankering for more 
and more of worldly goods, they devoted themselves 
—once the basic requirements of dife were met—to the 
development of a life of intellectual, moral and spiritual 
culture. ° ; 
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VII 


What were then the values which inspired the philosophy 
of education in ancient India? 

One may say that the first and foremost was the quest for 
the liberation oï the individual from the bondage of evil. Evil 
is a denial of the good and arises out of ignorance. Ignorance 
is a limitation of the ego. In fact all wants arise out’ of the 
sense of limitation. Education was the means to attain 
freedom from ignorance and hence from limitations The 
attainment of knowledge thus released one from the bondage 
of want and fear. The seers of ancient India were not 
afraid of living dangerously in thought and action. Their 
example, even more than their precept, inspired their 
pupils, and again and again we come across cases where the 
students ask the most searching and devastating questions 
from their teachers. It was not only a national but a human 
loss when this adventurous spirit of Indian education gave 
piace to instruction where learning by rote and submitting 
to authority became its dominant temper. 

The second value which was emphasised was one of 
tolerance and forbearance. It arose not only out of respect 
for life as such but even more out of the recognition that 
ultimately all individuals are manifestations or moments of 
the Brahman. Since the Brahman alone is real and whatever 
in any sense is, is a manifestation cf the Brehman, every- 
thing is worthy of respect and ‘tegard. This had no doubt 
its obverse in the uncritical regard for even the trivial and 
the preservation of many elements which were better dis- 
carded. On the positive side, it did however make for a 
large hearted acceptance of differences which is the essence 
of democracy, 

The third, and in one sense the most characteristic value 
of the Indian philosophy of education was the principle of 
disinterested devotion (nishkama bhakti). It arose directly 
from the striving for freedom fiom: limitations and the 
regard for individuality. Once the limitations of the self 
were overcome, the ego became identified in one sense or 
another with the Absolute. :As such it had no longer either 
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the need or the inclination to think in terms of self-interest. 
Since this was true of all selves, it was possible to view all 
action as part of the cosmic process. Each individual is 
responsible for his actions. Each is master of his destiny. 
Since he is at the same time also a manifestation of the 
Brahman, his individual liberty must be "reconciled with 
his function in the totality of the Absolute. This reconcilia- 
tion is effected through the concept of disinterested devotion 
and action. It is also akinsto the Islamic conception of 
surrender to the will of God. Such surrender does not mean 
a negation of personality or acquiescence in fatalism but a 
‘deep sense of identification with the’ Will of the Absolute. 
They alone shall have eternal life who give up the claim for 
limited personal lives. In the words of the Indian sage: 


He alone sees who sees all beings in himself. 
Aimavat Sarva bhutesu yas pasyati sa pasyati. 
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Indian Philosophy of Education 
U The Continuity of Tradition 
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THE BROAD OUTLINE of the Indian outlook was evolved in 
ancient times. The new impulses of thought which entered 
the Indian stream with the appearance of the Moslems 
since the beginning of the eighth century led to points of 
contact at many levels, but by and large what was established 
was a modus vivendi rather than an intellectual integration. 
When different outlooks and forces come into contact, 
mutual adjustments inevitably take place, but the synthesis 
which was achieved was largely instinctive and based on the 
urges derived from feelings and emotions. Without the 
framework which intellectual integration alone can supply, 
such a synthesis cannot generally withstand the risk ofthe 
disruption due to the impact of fresh or unexpected urges. 
In India, the lack of intellectual integration has been a 
major cause of the phenomenon of parallel societies and 
cultures which to this day exist side by side within India. 

The impact of Western culture was 4irst felt inthe fifteenth 
century and became increasingly*strong until it became the 
dominant influence in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Its repercussions were in some respects even deeper than 
those of Islam. Quantitatively, it touched far larger 
numbers and worked on the people from centres as 
widely distributed as Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The 
increasing control over the forces of nature led to improved 
means of transport and communication and brought the 
country together in a way which had never been experienced 
before. Its influence was therefore felt in the remotest 
s of the land. What has given added significance to 


corner: 
this quantitative expansion is the fact that qualitatively it 
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meant an almost complete break with many past traditions 
and systems of belief. The emphasis on an empirical outlook 
and the scientific temper brought in new values which started 
a process of fermentation the results of which have not yet 
been fully worked out. 

The appearance of Islam on the $ndian £20 did not lead 
to any marked change in the educational thought or practice 
of the’ country. Various reasons may be advanced to explain 
this fact. Education among the Muslims, like education in 
mos? other communities, started with 4 religious bias. 
Madrasas (schools of higher learning) were essentially 
sshools of theology, with linguistic and philosophical 
studies occupying a subsidiary position. They aimed at 
stabilising the body of belief and ensuring that the code of 
conduct conformed to these beliefs. As these were, at least 
in outward form, quite distinct from the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Hindus, the two systems of education 
flowed in parallel streams and did not interpenetrate except 
in the case of a few rare individuals. Those who followed the 
ancient modes of Indian learning rarely if ever took to the 
serious study of Islamic thought. Nor did Moslem scholars 
or students at various stages of education, with a few rare 
exceptions, pay any attention to the rich and complex 
heritage of ancient India. 

The fact that much of Moslem educational theory was 
derived fron? the Greeks may have been another reason why 
it did not have a greater impact on Indian educational philo- 
sophy. °A study of the writings of Imam Gazzali (1058-1111) 
—who is recognised as one of the greatest educational 
philosophers of the Moslem world—makes it clear that not 
only most of the elements but also the structure of his 
thought is based on Greek philosophy. Moslem educational 
thought in India shows little if any deviation from the 
pattern developed in Gazzali’s thought. India had come into 
contact with some aspects of Greek thought even before the 
beginning of the Christian era. Alexander (356-323 B.C.) 
did not penetrate far into India, but the impact of his 
invasion was felt over large areas of the country. The first 
historical empire in India was established after Alexander’s - 
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appearance on the Indian scene. It has generally been 
accepted that Chandragupta Maurya (ruled ta. 324-302 B.C.) 
had come into contact with Alexander, and some believe 
that it was this contact which helped him to establish the 
Mauryan Empire (ca.324 B.C.). We have records of the 
exchange of ambassadors between Indian kings and Greek 
principalities on the trans-Indian border. Recent discoveries 
have also indicated that there were trade contacts bétween 
India and Rome. There are thus good reasons to think that 
India was not unfamiliar with Greek educational thought 
and, therefore, did not find much that was new in what the 
Muslims brought with them. G 

Though there was not much development in the field of 
theory, contact with Muslims led to certain changes in educa- 
tional practice. Theoretically, the schools—particularly the 
maktabs which served the needs of elementary education— 
were open to all. Though these did not have many Hindu 
pupils in the beginning, the number increased in the course 
oftime. As education became increasingly secular under the 
later Pathans and particularly under the influence of Akbar 
(1542-1605), the number of non-Muslim pupils steadily 
increased. It is interesting to note that though some of the 
institutions of higher learning (madrasas) were endowed 
by the State, those for elementary education (maktabs) were 
by and large left completely to private enterprise. This is in 
sharp contrast with the modern attitude towatd education. 
Today, almost all countries regard the provision of elementa- 
ry education as a primary duty of the State. Some countries 
hold that even secondary and higher education should be the 
responsibility of the State, but in mediaeval India—and 
this was probably the case with all countries in earlier 
times and the middle ages—the State’s participation in 
education was confined to patronage of only a few institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

One new development during this period was the establish- 
ment of a number of institutions for ‘training in arts and 
crafts. In earlier days, such arts and crafts were generally 
taught by father to son as part of the family tradition. Also, 
some form of apprenticeship was not altogether unknown. 
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The establishment of the Sultanate fn Delhi led to a situation 
where the old atrangements were no longer adequate. The 
king had to maintain a number of workshops (kharkhanas) 
to supply the needs of the royal house-hold and the govern- 
ment departments. During Firoz Tuglak’s time (ruled, 1351- 
1388), some of these workshops weft converted into institu- 
tions for vocational training. We do not know whether 
these trade schools were open to all, but it is safe to assume 
that the majority of the pupils were Muslims. The establish- 
ment’ of these schools outside the traditional pattern cf 
education in maktabs and madrasas led to a broadening of 
educational practice. Their establishment may also partly 
explain why for centuries the majority of skilled craftsmen 
and artisans in India have been Muslims. 

As he had done in so many other fields, Akbar introduced 
some significant reforms also in the field of education. 
It is generally held that he was almost illiterate, but he was 
a genius of a high order. A man of exceptional insight and 
sympathies, he educated himself through discussions with 
men of many vocations and many faiths. He was particularly 
interested in the education of children and suggested 
changes in both the method and the curriculum of elementary 
schools. He thought that the time spent by children in 
learning the alphabet was inordinately long and largely a waste 
of time and energy. He also held that the traditional system 
of education suffered frm an unduly heavy burden of books. 
He ae methods for making the teaching of letters 
easy and was also anxious to make the child learn through 
his own efforts. He therefore issued a directive that ‘‘care 
should be taken to see that the child understands everything 
himself, but the teacher may help him a little.” Akbar 
introduced the study of practical subjects such as agriculture, 
accountancy, and public administration as well as theoretical 
subjects such as arithmetic, geometry, and logic into the 
general courses of study. Perhaps his greatest contribution to 
educational practice was to change the bias of education from 
theological to secular interests, and*to extend the facilities 
equally to members of all communities. The result of the new 
educational policy of Akbar was that a large number of 
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Hindu students began to study in maktabs and madrasas, 
and soon some were appointed to teaching posts even in 
schools of higher learning (madrasas). 

We may conclude this section by quoting the gentle reproof 
that the Emperor Aurangzeb (ruled, 1658-1707) administered 
to his teacher ‘when the latter wrote to congratulate him 
on his accession to the throne: “Was it not the duty of my 
teacher to make me acquainted with the characteristic 
features of the nations of the world, their resources and 
strength, their modes of warfare, their manners, religions, 
forms of dogma, and major interests, and by a regular 
course of historical reading to give me knowledge of the 
origin of States, their progress, and decline; the events, the 
accidents, or the errors on account of which social changes 
or mighty revolutions have taken place? ... If you had 
taught me that philosophy which inclines the mind to reason 
and will not let it rest satisfied with anything short of the 
most valid arguments; if you had given me lessons which 
eltvate the soul, fortify it against the buffets of fortune, 
and produce that fortitude and equanimity which is neither 
elated by prosperity nor depressed by adversity; if you had 
made me understand the nature of man, taught me always to 
refer to first principles, and given me an understanding 
of the nature ot the universe and of the order and regular 
motions of its parts; if such had been the ature of the 
philosophy I had learnt under your tuition, £ would have 
been mote indebted to you than Alexander to Aristotle”. 

The ideal of education underlying this complaint ot Auran- 
gzeb reminds one vividly of that set forth in the Bhagavad- 
gita. The truly educated man is one who knows the nature of 
his own self and therefore of his fellows and the universe, 
one who is not perturbed by sorrow or elated by joy and can 
look upon good fortune and evil with equanimity born out of 
his consciousness of identity with the Brahman. 
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While there had been some contacts between Europe and 
India since the days of the Greeks, the real impact of Europe 
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on India began, only after the advent of the Portuguese. 
The Portuguese dought to build up an empire in India, and, as 
they were great proselytizers, they tried to convert to 
Christianity the people in their territories. In the end, 
their very aggressiveness defeated their purpose, and, when 
Portuguese power became weak in Europe, they also lost 
their dominant position in Asia. The impact of their policy 
of conversion to Christianity and their introduction of 
western education have, however, left traces which are 
found to this day on the west coast of India. 

Until the collapse of the Mughal Empire, the European 
influence could not become dominant in any part of the 
country. After the death of Aurangzeb a struggle for 
supremacy began among Indian groups and individuals. 
The various European powers in India also took part in this 
general, struggle. There was not much chance of European 
influence becoming pervasive so long as this struggle con- 
tinued. By the end of the eighteenth century, the British 
had established themselves as the dominant power in India, 
although their influence had already become quite wide- 
spread in Bengal and Madras as early as the middle of the 
century. It was during this time that European concepts 
began to play a decisive role in Indian thought and practice. 

Some attempts at establishing schools modelled on those 
of Europe had begun by the third quarter of thé eighteenth 
century. These were th many cases due to missionary 
effort and private enterprise though the State also adopted 
some measures for the spread of English education in the 
latter decades of the century. The real transformation 
began with Macaulay’s famous minute in the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century. He formulated a definite edu- 
cational policy which aimed at introducing western modes 
into Indian life. Macaulay was convinced that western 
political ideas based on constitutional government, rule 
of law, and individual liberty were values which not only 
should but could be introduced in India. He was also a 
great believer in the western scientifi method and held that 
with the spread of western education in India, a scientific 
temper would gradually develop among the people. This, 
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reinforced by the ideas of liberty, economic expansion, and 
constitutional and legal government, would bring about a 
transformation of the Indian scene. He hoped that in the 
course of time the social, moral, and political ideas of Europe 
would be reproduced in India and would create a situation 
where India would throw ofi the British yoke. He had the 
vision and the magnanimity to say that it would be the 
proudest day for the British when India—invigorated and 
inspired by western ideals—cotld take her place as ar equal 
of the western nations. z 

‘Macaulay’s vision was shared by a number of Indian 
thinkers of the day. Even before Macaulay, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833) had pledged himself to the introduc- 
tion of western education into India. He was essentially 
an eclectic in his approach towards all problems. He was a 
profound scholar in Arabic and Sanskrit., In later life he 
took up the study of European languages with equal enthu- 
siasm. He sought to found a unitarian church which 
would combine the deepest values of the Upanishads with 
Islam’s faith in the unity of God and the brotherhood of man 
and the Christian doctrine of beneficence and charity for all. 
He was a fighter for social reform, but perhaps his most 
abiding contribution was his success in the introduction of 
western education in India, Essentially a liberal and ration- 
alist in outlook, he sought to build up a syster of education 
which would be secular, scientific and enfpirical in its 
approach but would not repudiate the spiritual values which 
are common to all the great religions of the world. 

There is little doubt that by the middle of the nineteenth 
century the Indian intellect had been dazzled by European 
achievement. Progressiveness became identified with Euro- 
peanization. Macaulay had said that one shelf of European 
books was worth the entire collection of Arabic and Sanskrit 
literature, and there were even Indians who believed this 
extravagant claim. They set themselves to learn English 
with a vengeance and to copy European manners regardless 
of their suitability to India. We read of Michael Madhusudh- 
an Dutt (1824-1873), who later became one of the greatest 
poets of Bengal, that during his college days, he was proud 
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of the fact that he could not spéll simple Bengali words 
correctly. Theré were others who openly boasted that they 
felt more at home in English than in any Indian language. 
Cases were not wanting where these votaries: of European 
culture were prepared to sufier in hard collars and starched 
shirts rather than be comfortable ifi Indian Clothes. In fact, 
their attempt was to transplant wholesale not only the ideas 
but also the external symbols of Europe to Indian soil. 
Such attempts to build up an ersatz Europe on Indian soil 
wer€ bound to fail. For one thing, only a small minority 
at the top was influenced by western ideas. It is true that 
this minority included some of the niost intelligent, active, 
and influential members of the community, but their 
number was so small they could not materially affect the 
growth of Indian life. For another, many. of these western 
customs were so alien to the land that the people reacted 
sharply against their adoption by the upper classes of 
society. Difficulties of communication in those early days 
of the British domination over India also prevented larĝe- 
scale permeation of western influence throughout the country. 

Another reason why the British influence did, not prove 
more pervasive was the structure of the educational machi- 
nery in India. Instead of building up a system from the bot- 
tom by introducing widespread mass education, an attempt 
was made tô build education from the top. Until 1857, the 
country was‘tuled by 2 commercial concern whose major in- 


` terest was profit. In those days, allocation for education 


was not large in any country of the world. It was not 
surprising that it should be insignificant in a country ruled 
by a commercial company. This limitation of funds also 
prevented any large scale introduction of western education. 
The formal introduction of western education into India 
began when the State established three universities in the 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
Elementary education was at this stage hardly touched by 
the State, and even’in the field of secondary education the 
major share was and still is borné by private: enterprise. 

The three universities were modelled after the London 
University. The curricula, the methods of teaching, and the 
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examinations also followed the same pattern. These univer- 
sities by themselves touched only a micréscopic minority 
of the people, but, since a university degree was a sure 
passport to profitable employment in those early days, the 
influence of the universities was far more widespread than 
their numbers would warrant. Because of this fact, secon- 
dary schools came to be regarded as institutions only for 
preparing students for the universities. Elementary schools 
in their turn were mainly recruiting fields for pupils in 
secondary schools. In this way, the influence of the 
universities, though at second or third remove, became 
the dominant factor in Indian education and affected the 
outlook of even those who had neither the capacity nor 
the desire to seek higher education. 

One of the major mistakes in this introduction of western 
education into India was the failure to take into account the 
different intellectual and cultural backgrounds of India and 
Europe. The western system of education had grown out of 
tHe needs of an increasingly industrial society in Europe. 
It was grounded in the traditions of the people and carried 
over the values inherited from the Hellenic, the Hebraic, and 
the Christian heritage of the people. The scientific temper 
was both a cause and an effect of the Industrial Revolution. 
The emphasis on struggle for existence and competition was 
rooted in the experience of Europe. Most important of all, 
these European systems of education were' increasingly 
based on the language of the people. During the whole of 
the Middle Ages, education had been primarily scholastic, 
intellectual. and dogmatic and was carried on through the 
medium of Latin, By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the situation was changing, and the different languages of 
Europe were increasingly used for the dissemination of 
knowledge and for the development of personality. 

In introducing western education into India these consider- 
ations were unfortunately ignored. Not only were the basic 
values and ideas of European education adopted in India but 
also their external syriubols and much of their extraneous 
paraphernalia. What was natural for the European children 
became an unnatural imposition for the Indian. The fact that 
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English was the medium of instruttion made the situation 
even worse. A large number of the students who were unable 
to cope with the intellectual demands of education contented 
themselves by merely learning the language by rote. In course 
of time, the medium of instruction often became the end of 
education. The scientific temper ot the spfritual values of 
western education could touch only a fraction of the pupils in 
Indian schools. For the vast majority, education, instead of 
being an unfoldment of inherent capacity, became a mere 
mecltanical routine in which memory took the place of 
intellect and the other elements of human nature wereeal- 
together ignored. «™! 

2 One must not overstate the case. It is undeniable that, 
because of the wrong medium and wrong methods, India 
has not been able to take full advantage of the opportunities 
offered, by western methods of education. One must admit, 
however, that western education has had a remarkable effect 
in loosening social prejudices and creating resilience and 
flexibility in the Indian mind. It is not an accident that 
those areas which have had secondary education of the 
western type since the nineteenth century are also the areas 
where we find the greatest social flexibility and the greatest 
capacity to respond to the challenge of the modern age. 
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It is not surprising thaf, once the initial admiration for 
everything European had worn off, Indians should start 
finding defects in the philosophy of education which was 
introduced into India by the British. This was partly a 
reaction against the early excess of enthusiasm. Partly it 
grew out of an increasing recognition of some of the values 
of India’s own heritage. Distinguished Europeans also 
played their role in this change in attitude. Some of the 
most honoured names in the world of European scholarship 
rediscovered India ‘for “the Indians. Western admiration 
for Indian philosophy and spirituality naturally evoked 
among the Indians a new sense of national pride. We find 
attempts at reinterpreting Indian culture, and these-invari- 
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ably led to a new attituue toward the philosophy of educa- 
tion. We cannot in this brief study refer to zl who contribu- 
ted to this reorientation of Indian educational thought. 
We will have to-be content with a reference to some of the 
salient features of the educational philosophies of Tagore, 
Gandhi, Vivekananda, Aurobindo, and Iqbal. 

In the field of education, as in so many other fields, 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) was perhaps thé grea- 
test pioneer India has known in recent times. He has 
described how nis mental make-up was shaped by the 
cul4ures of the Hindus, the Muslims, and the British. He 
has also mentioned that,the religious revival, the artistic 
renaissance and the national movement which was beginning 
to sweep through the country during his childhood profound- 
ly influenced him. His natural sympathy with what was 
specifically Indian was thus enlarged by his appreciation of + 
the new values which the new thought-currents brought 
into the country. While sensitive to every influence from 
akroad, his outlook was essentially grounded in Indian 
philosophy: Like the ancient seers of India, he sought to 
build up an outlook in which comprehensiveness and a 
feeling for the whole would be reconciled with a proper 
appreciation of the value and dignity of the individual. 

Tagore felt that the education which was prevalent in the 
country suffered because of its loss of contect with the 
environment. He was a great admirer of western science 
and culture, but he pointed out that these had developed in 
the context of a natural evolution of European ‘history. 
He warned his countrymen again and again against an at- 
tempt merely to repeat what the West has achieved. Speaking 
of the great European universities, he said they had grown 
up as living organic parts of the life of Europe. India also 
must evolve her institutions in the light of her own traditions 
and let them grow up gradually. Any other course would 
lead merely to a duplication, if not a caricature, of the 
European: institutions. He expressed’ this picturesquely 
by insisting that one cannot have a full-grown son all at 
once, but must rear a child from infancy through adolescence 
into manhgéed. ` ¢ 
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The school which he started aĝ Santiniketan placed the 
greatest emplfasis on the all-round development of the 
child in a spirit of freedom. According to Tagore, the 
view of the world which India has evolved in the course of 
ages can be best summed up in one compound Sanskrit 
word Saccidananda. The first unit of thee compound (sat) 
expresses the real as fact: it is simply a fact that things are 
and are united to one another through the relationship of 
common existence. The second phase of reality is cit (con- 
sciqusness): we not only ave but are also conscious beings 
and are related to all things through the relationship of 
knowledge. The third phase of the real is ānanda. We 
not only ave and know but also énjoy our experience which 
unites us with all things through the relationship of love. 
For Tagore, the highest purpose of life is not merely to live 
in the world but to know it and to realise the self through 
sympathy with all things. The purpose of education is to 
develop this sense of unity with all nature and all life. It is 
thus and thus alone,that one can develop as a fully inte- 
grated human personality. 

Contact with reality demands that education cannot be 
merely abstract and intellectual. Tagore held that educa- 
tion to be truly creative should be in full touch with the 
complete life of a people—its economic, intellectual, aesthetic, 
social, and spiritual life. Tagore referred with admiration to 
the ideal of,the old Tgpovana (Hermitage) in which teachers 
and pupils lived in harmony with nature and one another. 
They produced their own food and clothing; they gathered 
fruit and fuel; they took their cattle to graze; and they 
engaged in study of the scriptures and in disputation. Per- 
meating all physical, emotional and intellectual activities 
there was an atmosphere of spiritual search in which pupils 
imbibed spiritual education without conscious effort. In 
addition, education must be inspired by a spirit of freedom 
and joy. Tagore defined joy as the outcome of detachment 
from the self and.the-expression of the achievement of a 
true freedom of the spirit. é 

Tagore had a deep sense of the spiritual nature of man, 
but gave almost equal importance to his material needs. 
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He held that economic dstivities meet the necessities that 
are the simplest and the most universal. Society in its early 
stages was held together by economic co-operation. Civilisa- 
tion would come to an end if this need for mutual help were 
forgotten. Tagore declared that the educational institutions 
in India must be-not only, the centres of her intellectual but 
also of her economic life. They must produce all the necessi- 
ties of life, devising the best means, using the best materials, 
and calling science to their aid., Not only so, but they must 
co-operate with the villages around them and help to 
improve the standard of the economic life of the villagers. 
In many ways, Tagore’s view of education is a remarkable 


anticipation of the concept of Basic education developed 


under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Tagore held that education in India would be fruitful 
only if it was based on an integrated culture which 
preserved all the values inherited from the past and added 
to them the new values brought by the West. He declared 
that, modern science was Europe’s greatest gift to humanity 
and that no country could survive, let alone prosper, without 
taking full advantage of the gifts of science. He also held that 
contact with external influences is a necessary element 
for preserving and strengthening the vitality of a nation. 
There must be assimilation of these impulses from abroad 
and such assimilation can take place only if the,elements in 
the indigenous culture are instinct with life. r 

To sum up: the essence of Tagore’s educational philosophy 
may be expressed in the following statements. Education 
must be inspired by a philosophy which seeks fulfilment 
through harmony with all things. It must develop in the 
student the capacity to be natural with nature and human 
with society. It must combine the introspective vision of 
the universal soul with the spirit of its outward expression 
in service. Tagore held that such introspective vision can 
be best realised in the solitude of the mind and has been by 
and large a distinctive feature of the Indian approach to 
the real. By contrast, the West has expressed itself more 
in its active service for human welfare and the assertion 
of the primacy of the human will. A new philosophy of 
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education in India must combine hese values. Tagore aso 
insisted that légrning and teaching are two aspects of the 
same process of education, and that education so conceived 
is a permanent feature of the adventure of life. He declared 
that the mission of all education is to lead beyond the present 
and achieve a point of view which éncludes ¢he past and the 
future as integral parts of the present. 

Basically, Tagore and Gandhi had the same attitude 
toward the aim and purpose of education. Like Tagore, 
Gandhi also believed that the aim of education is the total 
development of the human personality. Gandhi also held 
that economic activities must play a basic part in any well- 
conceived system of education. In fact, he held that consci- 
dus and graded pursuit of economic activities can give the 
child the most suitable type of education for social living. 
In his own words, ‘‘The principal idea is to impart the whole 
education of the body and the mind and the soul through the 
handicraft that is taught to the children. You have to draw 
out all that is in the child through teaching the processes, of 
the handicraft and all your lessons in history, geography, 
and arithmetic will be related to the craft.” 

Gandhi held that one of the great defects of the present 
educational practice of India is that it has broken up the 
continuity of national life. The educated are divided sharply 
from the uneducated and the two sections seem to have 
little in common. All sound education, he held, must on the 
contrary fit one generation to take up the burden of the 
previous one and thus enable the succeeding generations to 
continue the life of the community without breach or disaster. 
The ancient educational system of India maintained a long 
tradition of service by its emphasis on loyalty to one’s 
religion, to one’s profession, to one’s parents, and to one’s 
children. Basic education would train the younger genera- 
tion in the crafts by which their fathers sustained national 
and social life. This was Gandhi’s way of emphasising the 
relation of education tothe human environment on which 
Tagore placed such great stress. For Gandhi, education is 
not merely a means to preserve the old values of Indian 
philosophy and culture. It is also an instrument for bringing 
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atout a social revolution:which would lead to the establish- 
ment of a co-operative commonwealth of mén. Gandhi held 
that Europe has placed an undue emphasis on the fact of 
competition and struggle for existence. The inordinate 
growth of individualism in Europe is in his opinion a direct 
result of such emphasise Gandhi condemned the prevailing 
system of education not only because it teaches values which 
disrupt old Indian ideals but even more because it loosens 
social bonds and the sense of social obligation by exalting 
the individual over the community. For Gandhi, , true 
edycation is one in which the individual develops his charac- 
ter, trains his faculties, and learns to control his passions 
in the service of the community. 

Gandhi’s great emphasis on crafts did not arise out of 
economic considerations alone. He held that true education 
of even the intellect requires a proper exercise and training 
of the bodily organs. He also held that along with the 
training of the mind and body must go a corresponding 
awakening of the soul. In his own words, “A proper and 
all-round development of the mind can take place only 
when it proceeds pari passu with the education of- the: 
physical and spiritual faculties of the child.” 

Like Tagore, Gandhi also held that education in India 
cannot become real and creative until the inordinate 
concern with the English language and things western is 
given up. This must not, however, lead us to think that 
Gandhi sought to shut out the iafluence of modern western 
culture. In a famous controversy with Tagore, che said 
categorically, “I do not want my house to be walled on all 
sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the culture of 
all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible, 
but I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.” 

The difference between Tagore and Gandhi is, therefore, 
one primarily of emphasis. Both believed in the all-round 
development of the individual and held that the individual 
could so develop only in harmony with his fellows and nature. 
Tagore was perhaps more willing to welcome foreign influen- 
ces and even to take some risks in the process. He felt that 
the impact of outside forces is a necessary condition for 
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preserving the resilience and vitality of a people. Gandhi 
was on the whole more concerned to preserve existing 
values and to incorporate new elements only so far as they 
could be absorbed without in any way disturbing the basic 
structure of the national outlook. There is also a difference in 
emphasis between Tagore and Gandhi with regard to the 
place of art and higher learning. Gandhi wanted art and 
highet learning to be social responsibilities only so far as 
they have a social utility. Gandhi was willing, of course, to 
intespret such utility in the broadest senseand pleaded that 
his emphasis on it did not preclude the widest possible 
provision for education of all types. Tagore held that an in- 
sistence on utility, even with the qualifications that Gandhi 
‘was willing to make, may defeat the very purpose of art and 
higher learning. Much of art and higher education must be 
completely unrelated to society’s immediate needs. Tagore 
has indicated his reasons for this view. Future needs 
cannot always be fully anticipated and any linking of art or 
education with socialyneeds is bound to have a restrictive 
effect. A more basic reason was that without freedom of 
experiment and innovation the mind cannot rise to its 
highest achievement. Tagore refers sarcastically to the 
timber merchant who in his concern about the wood produ- 
ced in the forest has little use for its foliage and flowers. 
Tagore reminds him that, if the foliage and the flowers were 
cut down, eyen the timber would soon disappear. 
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Aurobindo (1872-1930) is another thinker who sought to 
effect a synthesis of the values of the East and the West 
in the contemporary Indian philosophy of education. He 
also placed the greatest emphasis on all-round development 
of the personality and insisted that a healthy body is a ne- 
cessary condition for intellectual or spiritual attainment. For 
him, physical education’means not only the proper function- 
ing of the various organs of the body but also the develop- 
ment of strength, balance, ‘and_a sense of beauty. According 
to him, beauty is the ideal which physical life has to realise. 
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‘Aurobindo has placed“a great deal of emphasis on the 
culture and development of what he calls the vital: The 
concept is not very clear but may perhaps be identified 
with man’s emotional nature. It holds within itself power, 
energy, enthusiasm, and effective dynamism. As such it 
supplies the motive forcé for almost all human action. One 
difficulty in training the vital is that a good deal of it is sub- 
merged in the unconscious and the subconscious. Aurobindo 
holds that through a proper development and utilisation 
of the sense organs, one can gradually master one’s own 
character and in the end achieve its transformation. He also 
points out that almost all individuals have contrary tender- 
cies in almost equal proportions. Those who have energy 
in abundance may utilise it for good or for evil purposes. 
The education of the vital is intended and indeed necessary 
to canalise and harness these resources of energy for in- 
dividual and social good. 

Aurobindo also speaks of mental and psychic education, 
bu his real interest is in a still higher ctage, which according 
to him is spiritual or supra-mental education. This does 
not imply the annihilation of the individual but his enrich- 
ment through contact with the Absolute. This spiritual stage 
transcends the mental and the psychic stage. Aurobindo 
tries to draw a distinction between the two in the following 
terms. At the level of psychic life, the individual feels an 
unbroken continuity in the world ofeforms and sees life as 
an immortal function in endless’time and limitless space. 
The spiritual consciousness goes beyond time an space 
and is an identification with the infinite and the eternal. 
Aurobindo is expressing the same idea when he says that in 
psychic life selfishness must be discarded, but in the spiritual 
life there is no sense of the separate self. Aurobindo insists 
that it is not annihilation of the individual but its transfor- 
mation which is the end of integral education. When man 
attains such education, there is total transfiguration of 
matter. He calls it supra-mental education as it will work, 
not only upon the consciousness of individual beings, but 
upon the very substance of which they are built and even 
upon the physical environment in which they live. 
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Vivekananda’s (1863-1902) maih contribution to edu€a- 
tional thought: lay in his emphasis that education is 
realisation of the perfection already in man. He was 
strongly of the view that no knowledge comes from outside. 
Instead of saying that a man learns, we should, according to 
him, say that he discovers or utfveils. lit Vivekananda’s 
words, “What a man learns is really what he discovers, by 
taking the cover off his own soul, which is a mine of infinite 
knowledge.” According to Vivekananda, all outward experi- 
ences only offer the occasion for the development of know- 
ledge which is inherent. Vivekananda’s affinity with Plato 
ig perhaps not accidental. a 
, Vivekananda has thus placed the greatest stress on 
education as the gradual unfoldment of the intrinsic quality 
of the individual. He holds that even a child educates 
itself, and the teacher actually does more harm than good 
when he thinks that he is teaching the child anything. 
Vivekananda held that in true education all that we have 
to do is to ensure thet children may learn to apply their 
own intellect to the proper use of their hands, legs, ears 
and eyes. 

It is not surprising that, with this emphasis on calling 
out the innate qualities of the individual, Vivekananda 
should lay the greatest stress on the development of character 
and spirituatity. He held that building up a strong body is 
the first coadition fer training a strong mind. Physical 
weakness is, according to"him, one of the major causes of 
human’ misery. In his picturesque phrase, “One will be 
nearer to Heaven through football than through the study 
‘of Geeta’. In fact, he was a great votary of power and 
strength and held that the evocation of mental, intellectual, 
and spiritual strength is one of the main purposes of educa- 
tion. Nor did he neglect the claims of science. He held 
that the West has mastered nature through the pursuit 
of scientific knowledge, and India must not only take full 
advantage of what the West has achieved but make scientific 
contributions of her own. o 

Along with this cultivation of the strength of the body and 
the mind Vivekananda was a great believer in the education 
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of the heart. According to him, one of the major weaknesses 
of western civilisation is that it has encouraged intellectual 
education without taking adequate care of the heart. 
Vivekananda held that the heart can raise man to planes 
beyond the reach of intellect. In fact, inspiration is accord- 
ing to Vivekananda essentially a function of the heart. 

If we take another modern thinker with a different intellec- 
tual and cultural background, we find in Iqbal (1873-1938) 
the same insistence on the development of the individual. 
According to him, the essential purpose of education is 
to develop man’s individuality. Cultivation of individuality 
is for him the highest goal of social and educational effort. 
He was attracted by Leibniz’s idea of the monad, but, unlike 
Leibniz, he held that the monad is essentially assimilative 
in its nature. Man has in him the capacity for infinite 
development and it is this possibility which gives man his 
unique place in creation. 

For Iqbal, self or individuality is not a datum but an 
achievement. The fact of being is ñot enough, for even 
inanimate object exists factually. Man has the capacity to 
achieve harmony with the surrounding reality, and he does 
this partly by mastering the environment and partly by 
adapting himself to it. The ego is thus a dynamic process 
rather than a static fact. 

With his emphasis on creative activity, it is riot surprising 
that Iqbal should insist on freedom ay an essential condition 
for all education. Freedom does ‘not mean, however, denial 
of the community. In fact, for Iqbal the individual isolated 
from the community is an abstraction. He is real only so far 
as he absorbs the purposes of the community and creatively 
expresses them through his own personality. Since the 
individual is unique, this also provides for the possibility of 
enunciating new purposes and objectives. For Iqbal, 
education is thus a process which ensures the possibility 
of eternal progress. It sums up all that has gone before and 
makes the individual the inheritor df all'ages and all peoples. 
Simultaneously, it offers the individual an opportunity to 
make his unique contribution to the further development 
of the world process. : 
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This rapid and inadequate survey of the educational 
ideas of some of the leading thinkers of contemporary India 
brings out clearly the continuity of tradition in Indian 
educational philosophy. In spite of differences in emphasis, 
certain main motives recur in all of them. Tagore believed 
passionately that the achievement of harmony between the 
individual and the universe*is the main end of education. 
For Vivekananda, the self could draw out of itself everything 
that is worth knowing, feeling, and striving for. Iqbal keld 
that the self must continually strive to'enrich and consolidate 
what it has derived from its commerce with the outside 
world. Gandhi declared that the aim of education is to 
make the individual realise his inner truth so that he can 
serve as a creative citizen of a co-operative commonwealth. 
Aurobindo dreamt of the day when education would enable 
man to transform not only his own consciousness but the 
texture of the physical world. But the motive and end of 
education for all of them is that it must be comprehensive 
and aim at the development of the total personality of the 
individual in harmony with society and nature. 

Comprehensiveness and the achievement of individual, 
communal, and inter-communal harmony is thus one of the 
major aims 6f Indian education. The individual can achieve 
the integration of his*personality only if proper attention 
is paid to the conflicting claims of the different elements of 
his nature, Long before the days of Freud, Indian thinkers 
had recognised that any attempt to suppress any vital 
function or faculty leads not to mere stultification but to 
what is worse, an unbalancing of personality. It is clear that 
a community whose members are not properly integrated 
individuals cannot be healthy. The internal tensions of the 
members lead to conflicts and clashes among them, and 
once communal harmony is thus disturbed the consequences 
do not remain confined tò that community alone. Communal 
harmony is thus a condition for inter-communal harmony. 
An ancient Indian text prescribed that the individual must 
regard the entire universe as his kin (vasudhaiva kutumba). 
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Every one of the thinkers discussed here has adopted this 
conviction as a guiding principle. c 

The stress on activity as a principle of education is another 
remarkable point of unity in their thought. Passivity has 
often been described as an essential characteristic of the 
Indian attitude. Whethér such a characterisation is true or 
not today, it certainly had little validity in the days of 
India’s greatness. These modern sons of India have recap- 
tured some of the intellectual energy of the ancient. For 
Gandhi, activity centred around craft is not only the most 
important single element in education but also the means by 
which every latent faculty-of the child is drawn out and deve- 
loped. He regarded craft work not only as one among many 
school subjects but as the medium through which all school 
work is integrated and the child taught to look upon himself 
as a member of the community. Tagore sought to extend 
this principle of activity to other aspects of the human 
personality. He insisted that even what we regard as pur- 
poseless or playful activity has an essential roleʻin the final 
economy of needs. Aurobindo and Vivekananda were 
equally insistent on the need of activising the individual. 
For them, passivity is the source of almost all evils. These 
thinkers perhaps drew their inspiration from the Gita, but 
the same if not an even greater insistence on activity is 
found in Iqbal, whose background and oriektation were 
in some respects quite different. It is only im action that 
the self realises itself. Personality is for Iqbal not a mere 
fact but a continuing act. , 

One could go on multiplying examples as to how these 
different creative thinkers of modern India have continued 
in the ancient tradition. Nor is this surprising in any way- 
The definition of truth as objective entails that what is 
once true is true always and for everybody. The deepest 
insights of man have not been confined to any particular 
individual, people, or age. In fact, one could say that the 
basic and lasting principles of educution enunciated in 
India are in no way different from those enunciated by 
other people elsewhere or at.other times. 

One problem is posed, however, by the general Indian 
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attitude to truth which still remains unsolved. THe Indiën 
has accepted the:view that there may be degrees or aspects 
of truth. What we regard as true may in fact be only one 
facet of the real, and it is possible for different individuals to 
attend to different facets and thus get a seeming contradic- 
tion. India tried to solve this apparent paradox by accepting 
all facets as equally true. In her quest for comprehensiveness 
she sought to find a place for every element in the system 
of reality. It is a moot question, however, how far a system 
has been evolved out of the different Indian beliefs and 
attitudes. Do we have a mere juxtaposition of unreconciled 
elements, or do we have an integrated system in which the 
different elements have been assigned their proper places 
and functions? 

I mentioned earlier that three systems of education have 
continued side by side in India. Even to this day there is no 
indication that the three systems have been completely integ- 
rated. If the three systems were completely closed and 
self-contained, it would not have mattered so much. Mn- 
dividuals belonging to each system would have operated 
within their own orbits. This, however, is not the case. Pro- 
ducts of the three systems of education live in the same 
country, feel the same type of needs, and must meet the 
same challenge of the modern age. The existence of paral- 
lel and at times incompatible beliefs and ideas among the 
different communities «has had an adverse effect on the 
individual mind. Lack of “proper integration of different 
systems’of beliefs has by a curious development led to the 
creation of parallel systems within the individual mind, 
and thus a man lives simultaneously in many ages. We have 
examples of Indian scientists who are in touch with the 
latest movements of scientific thought and are at the same 
time immersed emotionally in customs which defy all reason. 
Compartmentalism of the communities has by an inexorable 
logic led to compartmentalism within the individual mind. 

Tt is not surprising that this tendency to hold together 
mutually incompatible elements should be exhibited in the 
new tasks which the country has to face. The pattern of 
life in India until recent years has been exclusively and 
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still is largely agricultuial. Villages have been till now the 
units of social life. Today, with growing indvstrialisation, the 
village economy is slowly but inexorably giving place to an 
urban pattern. Nevertheless, much of the new educational 
thinking has been irrelevantly mixed up with forms that 
belong essentia:ly to a rural pattern of life. Basic education 
has been accepted as the pattern of education at the elemen- 
tary level, and attempts are being made to extend it to other 
stages of education as well. The underlying principles of 
Basic education can as easily fit in with an urban as with 
a sural society but many of the advocates of the system 
have emphasised the externals which belong essentially to 
village life. 

There are indications, however, that some kind of order 
is gradually evolving out of this multiplicity of outlooks. 
The Indian village is an inheritance from the past when life 
was organised in comparatively small and isolated units. 
We have in biology cases of organisms which are loosely 
integrated, with the Separate parts enjoying some kind of 
independent life which can continue even when sundered 
from one another. As the organism grows in complexity, 
it also grows in unity of life. A highly developed organism 
can be destroyed by attacking it at one vital point. A low 
organism will survive even if it is cut into two. 

With growing integration of the country through improved 
means of transport and communication, and still more 
through the spread of common ideas by the use of modern 
means of mass communication, it is inevitable that the 
disparate elements in the Indian outlook must draw closer 
to one another and in course of time coalesce. In such a 
process, many elements will have to be discarded. In the 
past, indifference has at times passed for tolerance. With 
the growing integration of values, tolerance must in the 
future have a more positive meaning. There is little doubt, 
however, that the basic values which the Indian philosophy 
of education shares with the ‘other great educational 
philosophies of the world will survive and, in fact, be 
enriched. 
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AN ATTEMPT MAY now be made to judge educational theory 
and practice in modern India against the background of 
the educational philosophy developed in the ancient and 
the medieval ages. One thing strikes immediately even 
fhe most casual of students. Indian thought has always 
emphasised the need for the harmonious development of 
all aspects of the personality. Its emphasis on Niskama 
Karma or disinterested action arose directly from the 
striving for freedom from limitations and the regard for 
individuality. The doctrine of Niskama Karma exalts the 
quality of the action and regards consequences or results as 
of comparatively lesser import. Knowledge, beauty and 
goodness are excellent per se and must be pursued for their 
own sake and not for any ulterior ends. Education was to 
be judged by its efficacy in evoking in the individual an 
awareness and regard for these values and not by its contri- 
bution towards success in worldly life. 

In sharp contrast, there is today often a tendency to judge 
educatién—not by its capacity to develop the human quali- 
ties—but by its efficacy in providing employment to the 
educated. It has become fashionable to condemn education 
in the humanities on the ground that its products cannot turn 
their knowledge into immediate practical use. There are 
people who look askance even at pure science. They seem 
to think that such theoretical studies are a luxury that an 
impoverished nation cannot afford. They forget that the 
greatest technical advances have generally been the result 
of some new theoretical insight. When they are inclined to 
ignore the study of the pure sciences, is it surprising that 
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‘they should fail to recogaise that even advances in theore- 
‘tical knowledge may become a curse rather than a blessing 
unless accompanied by a deeper awareness of values? In 
the end, all human activities—whether economic or otherwise 
—depend for their quality on the quality of the individual, 
and this depend’ on the’success of the system of education 
in developing a well balanced human personality in which 
intellect, emotions and the will are harmoniously blended. 

One can understand why there should be such concern 
in modern India with education that is practicak and 
utifitarian in a narrow and immediate sense. For reasons 
that are well known, Indjan society had been stagnant for 
centuries. Indian agriculture was till very recently comple- 
tely and is even today largely primitive. The development 
of Indian industry and commerce in the last two hundred 
years—in extent as well as in intensity—was hardly noticea- 
ble when compared with the giant strides taken in the more 
developed countries of the West during the same period. 
Infact, in India there was retreat rather than advance in 
many important fields. The result was a great impoverish- 
ment of life and large sections of the people were denied 
some of the goods and services which are taken for granted 
in more prosperous societies. When with the attainment 
of independence they found that these were for the first 
time within their reach, they were swept of their feet. 
In their eagerness for material prosparity, they have tended 
to neglect some of the deeper values which gave Indian 
culture its abiding vitality and the capacity to survive in 
the face of the greatest adversities. 

The lure for materialism may in any ‘case have proved 
difficult to resist for a people who for centuries had been 
denied even the necessities of life. The starving man general- 
ly seeks to compensate immediately for all his past hunger, 
without realising that excess is undesirable for anybody at 
any time and may in his weakened condition prove fatal. 
In contemporary India, this danger has been aggravated by 
another factor. Freedom came to India in the wake of the 
Second World War. Even more serious than the colossal 
destruction of wealth and property was the destruction of 
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moral values which resulted from this global cénflict.°It 
has been said that truth is the first casualty in a war, and 
the statement is true if truth is taken as representative 
of all the values. What is regarded as a crime or sin in the 
individual in peace-time becomes worthy of honour and 
emulation if done in the name of thénation during war-time. 
Cruelty is often exalted into a virtue and murder becomes 
part of one’s patriotic duty. For those engaged in military 
activities, there is some extenuation in the fact that they risk 
theirdife in the national cause. In the case òf the civilians in 
war-time, this redeeming feature is missing and there is a 
general degradation of standards and coarsening of the 
moral fibre of countless men and women. 

The exaggeration of mercenary motives in contemporary 
India is thus not surprising however regrettable it may be. 
An increasing proportion of the ablest young men and 
women, partly because of the prevailing atmosphere and 
partly because of the pressure of their parents, are forced 
into careers which offer the greatest prospect of monetary 
gain. There is nothing wrong in seeking material wealth, 
but’ there is danger if material wealth is made the only 
guiding star. The current rush of Indian students to science 
and technology would have been admirable if this had been 
inspired by a love for science and technology. Only too 
often, the a@traction is not for the subject but for the 
prospect of employment it offers. The concentration on 
success at times leads to the neglect of the subject itself. 
The stutlent is less concerned with mastery over the subject 
than with the search for shortcuts that will give him the 
stamp of attainment with the least effort. In this shortsight- 
ed rush for what appear to be lucrative jobs, there is oftena 
lack of due regard to the individual's taste and ability. Stu- 
dents who might have been first-rate philosophers or eco- 
nomists become second-rate engineers or physicists. Others 
who might have excelled in music or painting remain 
mediocre performers*in Some field of practical or applied 
science. The inevitable result is individual. frustration and 


national loss. ; 
The concern with immediate practical success has thus 
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become the greatest danger to the evolution of a new 
philosophy of education in India and yet; without such a 
philosophy, we cannot retain the values of old and adapt 
them to suit the need of changing times. The danger would 
however have been even greater but for two redeeming 
factors. The first is thé emphasis on non-violence which 
characterised the Indian national struggle for independence. 
This is perhaps Gandhi’s greatest contribution to` India 
and the world. Not that the Indian people were universally 
and consistently non-violent. There were instances of “apse 
from the ideal and the programme adopted by the Congress, 
but the insistence on non-violence did by and large act as-a 
tational and civilising influence on the conduct of man. 
Objects can be achieved by non-violent means only through 
reasoning and persuasion. Indian insistence on non-violent 
methods thus implied an acceptance and exaltation of 
these democratic values. 

The second redeeming factor was the essential law- 
abidingness of the British people. There may be many 
criticisms of British imperialism as it operated in India but 
even its severest critic will have to admit that the British 
always sought to give a legal colour to whatever they did. 
We have condemned—and rightly—the lawless laws that 
they at times enacted. Some of the Ordinances and Regula- 
tions introduced from time to time will nét stand the 
Scrutiny of history, but one thing skould not’be forgotten. 
Except for a brief period after the great Revolt of 1857, 
whatever the British did, they sought to do under the 
cover of law. The British concern for the appearance of 
law was evidence that in their heart of hearts they recognised 
the supremacy of law over brute force. The Indian emphasis 
on non-violence and the British insistence on legal formalities 
were thus two aspects of the same basic attitude, viz., a 
belief in the superior authority of reason and justice over 
the claims of individual or even group interest. The 
existence of this belief—even if it*wag not always realised 
in practice—was thus’ an important factor in shaping 
Indian thought on the eve of and immediately after 
freedom. i 
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With the spread of the democratic principle, it was 
inevitable that there should be an incessant debate about 
the end and purpose of education. Democracy seeks to 
replace brute force by persuasionsas the smeans of both 
social cohesion and social advance. The substitution of 
reason” for authority as the guiding principle of society 
implies that education must prepare individuals to be 
creative members of the community. Differences however 
arise about the way in which education should serve 
this end. Is education creative only when it trains members 
to fulfil accepted social needs, or more narrowly still, trains 
fhem to produce the goods and services needed by society? 
Or is it creative only when it opens out the possibility of 
new developments through an enrichment of the personality 
of the individual? Is the development of human faculties 
or the provision of employment the chief aim of education? 

Perhaps the debate, would be more fruitful if certain 
broad distinctions were drawn. Even a cursory considera- 
tiom of the question would make it clear that the provision 
of employment cannot be the object of elementary education. 
The aim of elementary education is to develop the physical 
and mental capacities of the child, give it a minimum 
quantum of mecessary knowledge and inculcate in it habits 
needed for social living. Even secondary education which 
under the most favourable conditions ends at eighteen or 
nineteen cannot go very far beyond this. In a static and 
primitive society, such education may be adequate for the 
needs of life, though the individual has not at this stage 
achieved physical and still less emotional and intellectual 
maturity. In any other type of society—and that means 
almost all societies in the modern world—secondary educa- 
tion cannot do even this. Modern societies thus demand 
that secondary education should produce young men and 
women endowed with the capacity to acquire new knowledge 
and new techniques rather than men and women who are 
finished craftsmen on a low level of social competence. 

The choice between the alternatives of training for a 
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professioa and educatien for development can therefore 
have any meaning only for those who ,have completed 
secondary education and seek to continue further studies. 
Professional or occupational training is the communication 
of knowledge and skill without which the more complicated 
and difficult professions and trades needed in modern 
society cannot be maintained. Such training is necessary if a 
community is to survive, but to concentrate on it alone is 
fraught with risk. Communities which have given highly 
specialised training to their brightest young pupilschave 
sometimes discovered this to their cost. With changes in the 
modes of production or in our knowledge of the laws and 
processes of nature, training that is too highly specialised 
becomes a handicap. The specialists in one direction cannot 
always adapt themselves in time to the demands of specia- 
lisation of other types and in other directions. 3 

Experience has shown that a man with a broad general 
education is usually better able to adapt himself to new 
sityations than a narrow specialist. Jt has been found that 
even in industrial production, a man educated in general 
science is able to adopt new techniques more quickly than 
one with specialised training in a specific technology. Higher 
education—as distinct from professional training—is ab- 
stract and general. It is indifferent to the special features of 
any specific technology and has at times no dérect relation 
to the practical problems of life. Its abstractness is however 
its saving virtue, for it gives to ‘such education a universal 
aspect. Not restricted to any particular field, it enables the 
mind to rise to general truths which cover large areas of 
reality and formulate laws that meet the challenge of 
diverse circumstances. The discovery of these universal 
truths is not only the basis of all human progress, but also 
gives us our first glimpse of the world of spirituality. 

There is one other consideration which has to be kept in 
mind. With the increasing complexity of society and its 
needs, the expert in any field is increasingly called upon to 
deal with human beings of all types and at all levels if his 
expert knowledge is to be utilised in the service of man. 
An engineer must be also, an administrator today. AD 
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industrialist must not only know,something of the highly 
technical side of his industry, and this involves knowledge 
of the basic as well as the applied sciences, but he must also 
be able to deal with large groups of men without whose 
cooperation his industrial programmes could not run for a 
day. The need for greater specialisation is hus matched by 
the need for a broad knowledge of human nature and 
psychology. It is therefore not surprising that all over 
the world there is a tendency today—and India shares in 
that,tendency—to incorporate the study of the humanities 
in professional courses. 3 

, From what has been said above, it follows that education 
at all stages must pay attention to matters of common 
%oncern to all human beings. In fact, even a cursory analysis 
would indicate that the opposition between education and 
professional training at the higher levels is less rigid than 
we are at times inclined to think. A popular way of expres- 
sing this opposition is to describe higher education as 
education for life while professional training is education 
for a profession. Such a neat division overlooks the fact 
that there is no such thing as life in general and hence 
there can be no education for life in general. Each individual 
is a member of a particular society and performs certain 
functions associated with the station to which he is called in 
that society) Education for life is for him education in 
his own social context. Insistence on the specific duties 
of a particular station in life in a particular society would 
tend to obliterate the difference between education for 
life and education for a profession. We would get the same 
result if we work out the implications of what is meant by 
education for a profession. A profession itself is a way of 
life, and hence education for a profession is in the ultimate 
analysis education for a particular way of life. 

If an opposition so commonly accepted cannot stand 
even casual scrutiny, the need to redefine from time to 
time the basic aims of education becomes even more appar- 
ent. Such re-examination is necessary not,merely to relate 
what may be called general education to specialised educa- 
tion, but even more in order. to understand the purposes 
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of education in a fastrchanging world. The first great 
revolution which changed the character of ‘human history 
was the discovery of agriculture. It not only changed the 
character of human economy but also profoundly influenced 
the character of man. The Industrial Revolution is a second 
landmark when szientific techniques were consciously applied 
to the solution of the problems of production and distribu- 
tion of goods. Again, its impact was felt not only on the 
economic but also on the social, political and moral planes. 
Today, the scientific revolution is seeking to change not,only 
the configuration of the external world but also the texture 
of man’s mind and his relationship to the material universe. 
All its consequences have not yet been fully worked out but 
enough has been felt to make this perhaps the most fat’ 
reaching revolution yet experienced by man. 


III 


Whatever may be our views about the nature of reality and 
the place of man in the scheme of things, there is likely to 
be general agreement that four related but distinct purposes 
can be recognised as constituting the end of education, viz., 
(a) to develop the innate faculties of the individual, (b) to 
give him knowledge of the world in which he lives, (c) to 
develop skills needed to sustain and advance sçcial life and 
(d) to satisfy the individual’s seargh after values. These 
purposes are naturally closely connected, and full realisation 
of any is impossible without the realisation of the other three. 

It has to be clearly understood that when we talk of the 
development of the innate faculties of the individual, we 
refer to an all-round and balanced development of his 
physical, intellectual, emotional and spiritual abilities. 
Emphasis on any one of them at the cost of the others 
can only lead to individual and social malaise. Retarded 
physical growth not only makes for a weak body but leads 
to the emergence of certain undesirable mental and moral 
characteristics. Similarly, an undeveloped mind not only 
lacks intellectual freedom, but is a source of superstition, 
obscurantism, fear and hatred. A child that is denied 
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affection is not only emotionally starved but oftéh becomes 
embittered anda source of danger to others. The spiritual 
flowering of a personality is more difficult to define. There 
is however little doubt that here also the failure to grow is 
not a mere privation but a negation which has an adverse 
effect on both the individual and society. a 

Without knowledge of the physical world as well as of the 
society in which he lives, the individual cannot survive, 
Jet alone develop his personality. We take it for granted 
in the case of the physical world but it is equally true of the 
ideas and ideals which govern a society. An individual, out 
of harmony with his social environment becomes warped and 
suffers at first intellectual and emotional and later physical 
disintegration. Primitive peoples whose ideas and ideals are 
shattered by the impact of the modern world decay and die 
without any apparent physical cause. Knowledge of the 
physical world and the social environment is a condition 
of both personal development and service to the community. 
-We must however avoid the tendency to equate education 
in these regards with the acquisition of mere information. 
“We must also guard against the temptation to lay emphasis 
on the knowledge of the physical as opposed to the ideational 
environment or vice-versa. Both are equally important and 
cour understanding of the world is bound to remain unsatis- 
factory witout knowledge of both. 

We have defined the development of innate faculties 
and the acquisition of knowledge of the physical and social 
envirotiment as the first two purposes of education. They 
are obviously interdependent and also necessary for achieving 
the third aim of education. The individual can function 
only in a social context. He is thus moulded by and in turn 
moulds the society in which he lives. If the social milieu 
does not change and grow with the individual’s growth, 
tensions are bound to develop within society and within 
each individual. In fact, the individual’s growth is fostered 
by a friendly and retarded by an uncongenial environment. 
Simultaneously, progress Or deterioration of the different 
individuals constituting society leads to social progress or 
the reverse. If one is to be è creative member of society, 
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one*must Hot only sustaimone’s own growth, but contribute 
something to the growth -of society. c den 
When society was less developed, this was easier than it is 
today. In the modern world, not only has each society 
become more complex than before, but each is subject to 
the stress and pll of huhdreds of other societies of which 
men and women in past ages had little or no knowledge. 
~ In the social conditions of today, the average man ‘heeds 
all his limited energy merely te acquire and develop skills 
needed for self-preservation and the bare survival of. his 
socigty. Progress, on the other hand, demands an addition 
to what society has already achieved. And yet, survival 
itself is threatened unless a steady rate of progress is main- 
tained. Even if we ignore all other factors, the increasing’ 
tate of growth of population demands from the individual an 
uncommon effort to improve upon the present norms of 
production and distribution of all goods and services. 
Each individual must therefore in some measure contribute 
to the progress of the community, 
without the support of society and s 
accept unless he also gives to society. 
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This is also the signifi- 
his role as a member of 
each individual has an inviolate identity that is 
He is a physical object obeying the laws of phy- 
nature so far as his body is concerned. He îs a member 
society and must conform to the norms of his society 
is to live at peace with his Yellows. He must improve 
kill and his techniques if he is to survive in the face of 
growing competition for food and space. All these are 
necessary for his well-bein 
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from training for a profession, while training for aprofession 
if interpreted imaginatively is indistinguishable from edu- 
cation for life. Nevertheless, a distinction between them is 
valid partly for reasons already indicated and partly for 
reasons to be mentioned now. On the one hand, the progress 
of society is from status to contract, from rividity to fluidity. 
On the other, the present organisation of society demands 
from the majority of its members almost their entire energy 
merely to sustain the standard of civilisation already 
achieved. The majority cannot therefore be expected to 
contribute to the advance without which even present 
standards cannot be indefinitely maintained. The role of 
individuals with special gifts has thus become even more 
important in the society of today, and this in spite of its 
emphasis on democracy and equality of opportunity for all. 

It may be that with progress in social development, we 
will discover that the creative spark in man is more widely 
Spread than we at present imagine. Evenina happier society, 
there will yet be diffcrences in the brilliance of the spark. 
Tn future, more members of society may contribute to general 
Social welfare than is the case today but the really significant 
advances are likely to take place, then as now, through the 
efforts of a few individuals of genius. Not only so, but they 
are likely to make such contributions through their pursuit 
of interests hich may have no immediate relevance to the 

emands of their society. One striking example of this is 
furnished by the advance in material standards of life 
achievéd as a result of abstract research which has at 
first sight no relation to any practical problem. Another 
and perhaps a still more significant example is the enrich- 
Ment of the life of the community by the individual’s 
endeavour for excellence in pursuit of values which make 

tm defy existing social ideals and seek out paths for himself 
at the cost of social condemnation and sometimes even 
death at the hands of society. 
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It is interesting to examine to what extent, if any, one 
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or ther df these four pusposes can become the dominating 
principle at a particular stage of education. When a at 
lar purpose is thus related to a particular stage, it need ee: 
exclude its operation at other stages nor the operation o. 
other purposes at that stage. It is thus a question of empha- 
sis rather than“identifi€ation of a purpose with a stage. 

It will be readily conceded that the development of 
innate qualities and the acquisition of general knowledge 
must begin at the primary or elementary level. This covers 
early childhood and continues up to or a little beyone the 
advent of adolescence. The child’s aptitudes are largely 
undifferentiated at this stage and all his energies needed 
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information about themselves and their natural and sovial 
environment through a syllabus of studies based on a 
familiar craft. Simultaneously it seeks to develop in them 
physical, mental and moral habits and attitudes that will 
conduce to a more harmonious and creative social life. 
It has sometimes been claimed that the principles underly- 
ing the concept of Basic education mark a new discovery. We 
have dlready seen that the system Tagore adopted in Santini- 
ketan,in the beginning of this.century used all these principles 
except the one of economic self-sufficiency, which in any case 
is of doubtful validity. Nor can Tagore claim to be the 
discoverer of these principles. At the most we can say that 
what at first Tagore and later Gandhi did was to restate 
with added strength and authority known but neglected 
truths. They sought to make elementary education concrete 
in content and methodology and this could be done only by 
bringing it closer to national life and outlook. To this extent, 
it may be said that they are the creators of a national 
system of elementary education for the country. 9 
One word of caution is necessary about the practice of 
Baśic education. It seeks to draw out and develop the 
innate abilities of a child by using a craft with which it is 
familiar. In its insistence upon a familiar craft as the 
starting point of education, Basic education has fastened 
upon severa}important truths. Only a craft that is prevalent 
in the community can be familiar to the child. Insistence 
on a local craft is a recogriition of the educational principle 
that ledrning must proceed from the familiar to the unfami- 
liar. Attention to it makes instruction at the early stages 
concrete and this avoids abstract teaching which not only 
imposes an undue strain upon a child but remains largely 
unreal to it. By its emphasis on craft, the principle of activity 
is immediately brought into the pattern of education. It 
also satisfies the child’s craving for action and movement. 
Further, craft means socially useful activity so that the child 
is from the very beginning taught to recognise his function 
as a member of society. Too greet an emphasis on any 
one craft would however largely nullify these advantages. 
Life is complex and society can survive only if many crafts 
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corabine to serve its meny needs. The practice of Basic 
education therefore requires the provision of ‘education 
and training in different crafts. If this is done, it would also 
help to develop the sense of citizenship in children, not 
through abstract principles which have little meaning for a 
child, but by making them cooperate daily in the many 
activities that are useful to society. 

There are good psychological reasons why eleméntary 
education ought to be general in its purpose but specific 
in its content. It has to be general because it caters to 
the, wide-awake curiosity of a child who wants to know the 
why of everything that comes within its ken. It has to be 
specific in its content, for all its 


a r l are, on the whole, well 
marked and uniform. We can therefore deal with children 
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and their education with a fair degree of clarity and assar- 
ance. They have to be given a certain amount of information 
and trained to certain habits of feeling, thought and action. 
This is the primary purpose of education at the elementary 
level. When childhood ends and adolescence begins, the 
clear objectives of elementary education arè no longer ade- 
quate. Adolescents are neither children nor adults, and 
what is more perplexing exhibit some of the characteristics 
of both. They are then passing through physical and psy- 
cholcgical changes of profound significance to the individual 
and the community. Since secondary education may, be 
broadly equated with the period of adolescence, the pattern 
of education at this stage has to exhibit characteristics 
that partake of the nature of both childhood and early youth. 

Differences in aptitude and interest begin to be noticed 
with the coming of adolescence. Because of this, some 
educationists hold that the uniformity of elementary 
education should be discarded at the secondary stage and 
replaced by a variety»of courses to cater to the needs! of 
pupils with different tastes, aptitudes and abilities. They 
argue that unless there is provision for diverse courses at this 
stage, society may lose the services of gifted individuals who 

have special aptitudes in particular directions. This is 
essentially a modern development and may be traced to the 
spread of derhocracy which made the provision of a minimum 
of education to all citizens one of the duties of the State. It 
is therefore not surprising’ that this concept of secondary 
educatiðn should be most prevalent in the United States 
of America where the first democratic revolution of the 
modern age occurred. 

European countries have followed a different tradition 
based on Napoleon’s belief that a citizen of a democratic 
republic must have some knowledge of all subjects that 
concern human beings. They have by and large followed 
for the last hundred and fifty years a pattern of education 
in which all subjects were compulsorily taught to all pupils 
throughout the secondary stage. Th Soviet Union has not 
only enthusiastically adopted this model but enlarged it by 
making the teaching of the basic sciences an integral part of 
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evén elerfientary education. As agæinst this, the system 
developed in the United States of America has given far 
greater scope of choice to the individual pupil at the secon- 
dary stage. The system of electives has been carried so far 
that it is possible for a pupil to go through the secondary 
stage without a‘serious Study of history or mathematics or 
literature. There may be specialisation in any one of them 
without providing a broad-based education in whith the 
sciences and the humanities would be combined to give a 
balanced view of human history and development. « 
Some of the most eminent of American educational 
thinkers have deprecated this tendency towards early 
specialisation. They have pointed out that from such 
fragmentation of education at the secondary level, it is but 
one step to demand for the provision of specialised courses 
which will lead to the acquisition of specific skills as a pre- 
paration for life. This has in fact happened at times. Some 
enthusiasts have argued that after the individual has, as 
a Child, acquired the necessary basia skills, he must at the 
secondary stage develop specific skills leading to a profession. 
If this is not done, secondary education, they contend, 
would be merely a prolongation of elementary education. 
Secondary education must according to advocates of this 
view, and they are found not only in America but also in 
contemporary India, be education directed towérds a specific 
vocation or training. 6 
There are however valid redsons for holding that the 
demand for training in a profession is not justified at the 
Secondary stage. Elementary education may in certain 
circumstances provide the basic skills needed for survival 
but this it can do only ina very general sense. In the case 
of most animals, the skills needed for the sustenance of life 
are acquired before the end of adolescence but this is not so 


for the human adolescent, particularly in modern society. 
In addition, the duration of adol 
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throughout childhood and adolescence and even beyond. The 
period of elementary education is in any case too brief to 
ensure that these skills are established permanently. There 
is thus a risk that they may again be lost unless the period 
of their inculcation is extended for some years beyond the 
elementary stage. e ə 

The balance of considerations suggests that secondary 
education should, in the main, be what is described as gener- 
al or liberal education. We have already referred to the 
instability of adolescence. This is the period through which 
children are growing into adults, and the growth passes 
through many phases. Each of these phases may stress a 

ifferent aspect of the growing” personality. Training in 
specific professions cannot however be changed with every 
change in the adolescent’s mood. Since the child is passing 
through a period of rapid change, a final decision about the 
future ‘profession at this stage on the basis of the emergence 
of any particular trait may lead to grave mistakes. During 
adolescence, education should be as broad-based gnd 
general as possible, and the young boy or girl encouraged, 
and indeed required to cover as great a range as possible 
in respect of both subjects and interests. 

In the concept of Basic education, India has sought 
to develop a system of elementary education that is rooted 
in her owns tradition, while incorporating some values 
discovered or r emphasiged elsewhere. In her programmes of 
reconstruction of secondary education, she has deliberately 
borrowed on a much larger scale from other traditions. 
This is not surprising as the concept of secondary education 
as a distinct phase is a comparatively modern growth. 
Indian secondary education developed as a result of the 
impact of the West, and the British tradition of a literary 
classical system was accepted the more readily as it fitted 
easily into the Indian conception of education based on 
caste or class distinctions. Indian secondary education thus 
continued to be severely academic even when British 
secondary education had begun to change under the impact 
of a growing industrial civilisation. The reform and re- 
construction of secondary education on any appreciable scale 
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‘began only after the attainment of independence, and 
American theory and practice have been at least partially 
responsible for some of its novel features. 
India’sadoption of a democraticrepublican form of Govern- 
ment would in any case have led to changes to accommodate 
the larger number of pupils with different tastes, aptitudes 
and degrees of intelligence. In the past, only the specially 
able or the specially interested went on to what may be 
called secondary education except in the case of few privile- 
ged groups. Today, all types of adolescents from all levels of 
society are entering the secondary schools. This fact 
combined with growing industrialisation has led to the 
inclusion in the syllabus and curriculum of secondary schools 
crafts and techniques that had formerly no place in them. 
The programme of multipurpose schools accepted in contem- 
porary India has grown out of this situtation. Such schools 
seek to provide alternative courses of study to pupils of 
different tastes and sometimes unequal abilities under 
conditions which may provide equal, opportunities for all. 
The American solution of electives to suit the aptitudes of 
different pupils has been accepted in the Indian pattern, 
but some of the values of the earlier Indo-British system 
have been sought to be retained through the insistence on a 
number of core subjects which will be compulsory for all, I 
have discussed the problem of reconstitution sof secondary 
- education at considerable length in Education in New India, 
and would here merely say that the Indian pattern seeks to 
combine some of the values of the Napoleonic and the 
American systems in the background of Indian conditions. 
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not so clearly marked. The nee@ for the protettion and 
training of the human child hassalways been there but?has 
assumed greater importance in view of the increased and 
increasing complexity of modern life. Society must therefore 
provide for the continuation of education, either in the 
form of secondary education or aS after-cducation of the 
young, of as large a proportion of the community as possible. 
The findings of modern psychology also support such a 
view.» If the essence of learning is the power to generalise, 
the aim of education must be to develop this power on as 
extensive and intensive a scale as possible. If broad skills,are 
acquired, they can be applied to a variety of situations. If, 
gn the other hand, highly specialised skills are established 
before the power of generalisation has developed, an indivi- 
dual may find himself helpless in a changed environment. 
There may be some justification for seeking to stabilise 
skills in a static society but such an attempt would be 
fraught with risk in the fast-changing modern world where 
the practices of toda are superseded tomorrow. v 
The principle of abstraction which is introduced at the: 
secondary stage becomes the dominant factor in all higher 
education in the proper sense. Because it is abstract and 
moves away from the special features of a concrete situation, 
higher education must from the nature of the case be 
supra-national. Elementary education cannot ignore nation- 
al peculiarities, for todo so would be to impose an undue 
strain ọn the mind of growing children. Even secondary 
education must retain elements of local origin and value, 
for adolescents retain some of the characteristics of childhood. 
Higher education is by contrast essentially an attempt to 
reach general truths that transcend particular experiences. 
Higher education in India is not and cannot therefore be 
different in kind from higher education anywhere else. 
Even under the most favourable conditions, only a minority 
will continue their education beyondthesecondary stage. The 
majority will enter life to assume responsibilities consistent 
with their abilities and opportunitiés. Of the minority who 
will still continue their scholastic life, the larger number 
will train for some specific profession requiring a high degree 
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of knowledge of science’? technology? humanities or social 
affai:s. There will however always be a select few who will 
adopt the role of men of learning and make the search for 
truth itself their business in life. It is therefore possible and 
indeed necessary to differentiate between two types of post- 
secondary education. . 

For the majority, the acquisition of specific skills is 
the main purpose of education at this stage. Such specialized 
development must however -take place simultaneously 
with a deepening of social understanding and insigh’t. A 
lawyer, an executive, a technologist or an engineer in the 
modern world must, if he:is to be fully effective, be able to 
persuade and direct large groups of men. Public relations 
are as necessary for his success as competence in his own 
special field. We have also to remember that any profession 
he may seek to follow is born out of some social need. The 
determination of priority among such needs is a judgement of 
value and gives to the profession its social significance. An 
awdteness of this significance not oñly gives greater zest 
to his work but also enriches the life of the individual by 
deepening his understanding of the Meaning and purpose 
of life. This is essentially a post-adolescent development, 
for an adolescent may acquire knowledge about the facts of 
life and society, but he can hardly be expected to develop an 
understanding of their deeper significance. 

Secondary education even if it % in the Napoleonic 
tradition cannot in most cases give the individual adequate 
knowledge of the world nor develop in him reflective wisdom 
and disciplined imagination. The limited experience of 
adolescence has neither the depth nor the variety needed 
for a proper understanding of the meaning and purpose of 
life. This can, with rare exceptions, be acquired only 
in the course of adult life. In countries which do not follow 
the Napoleonic tradition, specialisation along some narrow 
groove starts before the individual has received the broad- 
based education which alone can“ make him a creative 
member of society. Evén in the best of circumstances we 
sometimes come across specialists wh 


o outside their own 
field are intellectually and emotionally immature. Where 
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the circumstances are unfavourąble, the riskseof easlier 
specialisation are even greater. Their knowledge itself, 
in the absence of what one may call wisdom, may be a menace 
to society. This makes it all the more necessary to stress 
the values of life at the post-secondary stage. 

We have tried to define the fowrth purpose of education 
as the individual’s quest for values or voyage of self-disco- 
very.” It is at the higher levels of education that this purpose 
is most clearly revealed. Different individuals will fulfil 
thernselves in different ways. Some will’ find satisfaction 
in the performance of duties attached to the profession they 
may adopt. These professions may require physical, intellec- 
tual or aesthetic skills. There may be others who will find 
Self-realisation in the pursuit of truth or the attempt to 
create new values in society. Whatever be the object the 
individual sets before himself, he can find fulfilment only 
when he has mastered, so far as is necessary for his particular 
avocation, the knowledge and experience available to his 
society. He can be a skilled mechanic only if he knows what 
mechanism has achieved in his day. He can seek to extend 
the boundaries of knowledge in his special field only after 
he has mapped out the existing world of knowledge. He can 
hope to discover or realise new values only if he is fully 
familiar with the values prevalent in his society and age and 
has felt for himself their inadequacy in the light of the 
new vision he has asquired. 

We have seen earlier that in order to be successful, 
elemefitary education must be general in purpose but 
concrete in content. In the case of higher education— 
regardless of whether it deals with physical matter or human 
behaviour—both the purpose and the content are abstract. 
The field of elementary education is co-extensive with 
experience, though we deal with it in a rudimentary way. 
The field of higher education is a narrow segment of experien- 
ce, and the segment tends to become narrower as We seek 
to increase the depth ‘and intensity of our insight into it. 
The quest for greater knowledge im a narrower field leads to 
the paradox that however specialised the field of study 
may be, we seek to understand it in its universal aspects 
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and bringeit under laws, of continually wider application. 

We may now try to sum up the results,of our enquiry. 
It is*clear that any sharp division between education for 
life and education for a profession is untenable. Equally 
untenable is the attempt to restrict any of the four purposes 
of education tocany of® the stages into which we have 
divided it. At different stages of education, a greater 
emphasis may be placed on the one or the other of such 
purposes, but at no stage can.any purpose be completely 
ignored. A sense’ of moral values must be as implicit in 
the earliest stages of education as it is explicit in the latest. 
Similarly, the development of abilities and the acquisition 
of knowledge must continue so long as man is alive. Without 
Some awareness of values, there can be no human conscious< 


ness. When man ceases to grow, he is moribund, if not 
completely dead. 
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Even as late as the middle ages the provision of education 
to all citizens was not recognised as an obligation of the 
State. It is only in recent times and as a corollary to the 
growth of democratic sentiment that the State has come 
to regard the provision of education as one of its primary 
duties. The essence of democracy is that all ‘citizens are 
equal in the eye of law. Such equality has 


T to all individuals equal opportunity to develop to 
Education has thus become one of the 


opportunity of education to all citizens at 
free and universa] basis, For financial a: 


no State has so far found it Possible to do so. Many States 


have made elementary education free and compulsory. In 
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countries where there are large numbers of illiterate adusts, 
special provision has also been made for their education. 
Beyond such provision, facilities exist mainly on a voluntary 
basis and at the option of the individual or the family. 
This is not satisfactory, as the community is denied the 
service of many who have the potentialities of leadership 
but fail to achieve eminence because of lack of opportunity. 
The’demand for equalisation of opportunity is becoming 
More jnsistent with the spread of democracy. This has led 
the State to increase facilities of educatién in two ways. 
On the one hand, the State is seeking to provide education to 
axeas and groups which have till pow lacked the necessary 
facilities. On the other, the State is gradually extending 
the period of education for all and thus enlarging opportuni- 
ties for economically weaker sections of the people. Advan- 
ced countries are competing with one another in extending 
the period of compulsory education and providing scholar- 
ships on an increasing scale at all levels. The examples of 
U.K. and U.S.A, Germany and Sweden, Japan and U.S.SR. 
Prove what rich dividends in terms of national progress such 
a policy pays. ; 
India’s decision to become a democratic republic carries 
with it the commitment to provide equal opportunities to 
all her nationals. Areas and groups which have never before 
received the advantages of education are today asking for 
Special measures to make up their leeway and stand on 
qual terms with the rest of the country. The principle of 
compulsion is being gradually introduced and extended. 
ne area brought under compulsion has increased manifold 
Since India became free. There is also growing recognition 
that the period of compulsion must be lengthened. At one 
Stage it was thought that compulsion need be enforced only 
ae to the age of ro or rx, but it is now admitted on all hands 
S at compulsion must be extended at least up to the age of 14 
nd this has been recognised in the Indian Constitution. The 


ulfilment ; EEF > take another decade but 
of this objective may take eiving added 
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tus. An advanced thinker like the late Maulana oe 
alam Azad declared that free ¢ducation upto the secot ary 
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stage is a prerogative of every citizens The area of education 
is fqus being extended both in space and time. 

In earlier societies, the majority of people were content to 
follow the lead of a minority which supplied leadership, 
shaped policies and carried them into execution. With the 
spread of democracy, fhe situation has changed and all 
citizens have to share in the affairs of the State. In addition, 
States are interlinked as never before and events in one 
State have their repurcussions in all other States. The 
common man is ‘thus far more responsible for the destinies 
of the world today than at any time in the past. This increa- 
sed responsibility demands that every citizen of the modern 
State must have the opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
which is needed if he is to act intelligently at this critical 
stage of the world’s development. 

Progress in the means of transport and communication 
has made the world one neighbourhood. Intellectual and 
moral integration of man into a world community has not 
however kept pace with this advance. Physical neighbour- 
hood of all men side by side with their spiritual and mental 
isolation is one of the paradoxes of the modern age. Unless 
different peoples with different backgrounds and outlooks 
learn to make necessary adjustments in their outlook and 
temper, clashes that are bound to be catastrophic in the 
modern context cannot be avoided. A 

All organisms are in a process of eontinual change. This 
applies equally to societies atid individuals. Individuals 
change through growth and the acquisition of new eXperien- 
ce. Societies change through the flow of time and the 
replacement of one generation by another. We may try 


to make our children conform to our standards and ideals 
but we cannot prev 


in their own way. 
This happens even 
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education ought to be to create conditions where adjustments 
and modifications can be carries through without violent 
disruption or disturbance. d 
The need as well as the possibility of carrying out changes 
without disruption has increased with the spread of democra- 
cy. Where privileges are confined to a small minority, the 
majority develop an attitude of opposition to existing . 
social forms. The minority on the other hand develop vested 
interests for which they are prepared to fight. Tension is 
thusbound to develop in an undemocratic society. This is the 
element of truth in Marx’s formulation of class struggle 
as a principle of social change. Marx and Engels themselves 
recognised that in a democratic society, where rights and 
obligations are more evenly spread throughout the communi- 
ty, necessary social changes may be brought about without 
violent,clash. It is one of the major functions of education to 
spread awareness of these facts in every stratum of society. 
Change is the essential concomitant of life. It can 
come about gradually through evolutionary processes or 
suddenly through revolution which is generally violent in 
nature. I would refer the reader to the discussions in 
Science, Democracy and Islam for a more detailed justifica- 
tion for my conviction that revolutions are always inferior 
to evolutionary processes for achieving social equilibrium. 
For one thing, there is no guarantee that a revolution must 
succeed. For, anothers even where a revolution succeeds, 
it generates stresses and tensions which tend to lead to other 
revolutions, Real and stable progress cannot therefore be 
achieved except through democratic means. This seems to 
bethe major reason why democratic methods are always to 
be preferred for bringing about social change. 
It is necessary to refute a widespread superstition that 
at least in the short run dictatorships are more efficient than 
democracies. The whole of history refutes such a belief. 
enever there has been a clash between a democratic and 
an authoritarian society, the democratic society has 
always prevailed. This is not an aceident but is inherent in 
the nature of man and society. No great social purpose can 
be achieved without the co-operation of many, and co-opera- 
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tiog is onè thing which ən authoritatian society can never 
enstre. In a democracy, there appears to be initial hesita- 
tion and delay, but history has proved that this is not 
necessarily a disadvantage. Hesitation and delay arise 
because many in a democracy are not sure of what course to 
follow or even ‘if they” clearly understand one another. 
Discussion, debate, objections and arguments may take time 
but they help to dispel doubt and uncertainty. The chances 
of a broad agreement of purpose among the participants 
are thus far greater in a democracy than in any other form 
of socio-political organisation. 

It is of course true that we have never had a fully democra- 
tic society. This does not however affect the basic argument, 
The more democratic a society, the greater the opportunity 
of discussion and debate. The less democratic and more 
authoritarian a society, the less chances are there of the 
emergence of a common purpose and understanding through 
free exchange of views. A dictatorship implies the issue of 
conimands from above and unquestioning obedience from 
those who are in a subordinate position. Those lower 
down cannot even express freely their misgivings or doubts. 
This is the major reason why a dictatorship is less efficient 
in both peace and war. 

So long as a social movement or a military campaign is 
succeeding, the defects of the dictatorship may not be 
revealed. During such victorious phases, second rank 
leaders are willing to take decisions and the dictator is not 
likely to reprimand or check them. Should there however 
be even a temporary set back, the dictator is apt to throw the 
blame on his lieutenants. He cannot allow any suspicion 
of failure to attach to his name. The dictator must be 
infallible or perish. In moments of crisis, his lieutenants 
therefore dare not act on their own. At such times they are 
afraid to ask even for a clarification of the dictator’s inten- 
tions. The request may easily be misunderstood as an 
implied criticism of his policy or distrust of his judgement. 
If there is one thirg no dictator will tolerate, it is a question- 
ing of his authority. This explains why a more dictatorial 
State or society, even when it nas achieved dazzling success 
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in the initial stages, has in the end,always gone dewn before 
its more democratic rival. x De 

The weakness of a dictatorship lies precisely in thé fact 
that it cannot offer the assurance of a common purpose 
or a common understanding. It issues commands and none 
has the courage of even asking what the real meaning of the 
command is. Each level of lieutenants interprets such 
orders according to its own ideas and carries them out as 
best as it may. Since communication is one of the most 
diffigult things in human relations, this however carries with 
it the risk that what is actually done is quite different from 
what was intended. There are perhaps no words which are 
more often used in English than ‘I mean to say’ or ‘what I 
mean is this’, Even in ordinary conversation, we find we 
have to explain ourselves again and again to be understood. 
Nor is it different with any other language. The delay and 
apparent indecision of a democracy flow from an attempt to 
overcome possible misunderstanding. By avoiding discussion 
and debate, an authoyitarian society may act more quigkly 
but the action is as likely as not to be based on misunder- 
standing and lead to confusion and defeat. 


vil 


Discussioi’ and debate through which doubts are cleared 
and knowledge communicated from one mind to another 
constitute the very essence of education. That is why it 
has atttimes been described as the great dialogue between 
the past and the present, between diverse points of view and 
among men with different backgrounds and experiences. 
If education seeks to bring to the individual the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, it also seeks to establish immediate 
contact between each individual and all his fellowmen. 
Communication and understanding are thus essential 
elements in any system of education and a democracy offers 
the medium where -these elements can be best developed. 
This is so as we cannot speak of communigation and under- 
standing without the recognition of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and it is only in dentocracy that the individual is 
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given thececognition tha is his due. The Indian philosophy 
of “education recognised individual self-fylfilment as the 
supreme end of education. This end could not be achieved 
in the past because social and political forms were often 
undemocratic and hindered the full growth of the individual. 
With the acceptance of’ democracy as the pattern of our 
national life, in the social, the economic and the political 
sphere, the Indian philosophy of education can today for 
the first time attain full and free development. q 

In one sense, this has been the aim of the Indian outlook 
throughout the ages. Even when practice fell far short of 
profession, the Indian ideal recognised the right of the indivi- 
dual to go his own way in every sphere of life. Not merely 
toleration but acceptance of differences has been one of the 
most significant characteristics of the Indian attitude to the 
real. Indian thought has always accepted that there are 
degrees of truth and degrees of reality. It has therefore sought 
to achieve unity in the midst of diversity rather than 
impose a dead uniformity in which al} differences are wiped 
out. Indian thought has been synoptic and Indian society 
and polity federal. It is therefore not an accident that 
India should be one of the strongest supporters of the 
co-existence of different social ideals, economic forms and 
political principles in the modern world. India. survived the 
vicissitudes of history because of her capacity to reconcile | 
differences and evolve a framework within which the widest 
diversities could co-exist. Her experience and example may 
today help the world in developing an outlook if which 
opposing systems of ideology may seek co-existence and 
reconciliation rather than a clash which is bound to end in 
common disaster. 

It is said that in a primitive society, custom is king. 
This means that the individual in such a society is subject 
to the compulsion of environment rather than a free agent 
acting on his own initiative. In fact, whether in a primitive 
or a developed society, an uneducated person lives in his 
immediate physical and mental environment. The purpose 
of education is to liberate him from the bondage of environ- 
ment without at the same time destroying his connections 
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with it. Education makes man ayare of differenġ types of 
society and civilisation. It enables him to view the present 
in the light of the past. It also aims to give him Some 
understanding why ideals and traditions differ in differing 
backgrounds. The function of education is thus to liberalise 
the sympathies and educate the imagination. To do this 
is to instil in the mind a sense of the inevitability of change, 
while *recognising the great truths which have remained 
constant in the midst of all, flux. The recognition of these 
truths leads to the development of an attitude of understand- 
ing and compassion for all experiences of life. 

, The aim of education is to foster civilisation and culture 
by making the individual the inheritor of the wisdom and 
éxperience of all ages and all peoples. Through understand- 
ing, the individual attains freedom from the bondage of 
narrow and selfish ends. Through compassion, he achieves 
a sense of identification with all life. By reconciling the 
claims of self and society and combining the values of 
stability and changep education enables man to acheve 
harmony within himself and with the world outside. This 
is the essence of spirituality and explains why education 
has been regarded as the means to liberation in all the major 
religious traditions of the world. 
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I AM GRATEFUL to Dr. Kenneth Holland and his colleagues 
in the International Institute of Education for the invita- 
tion to address the Opening Session of the Nationai Con- 
ference of Education of the United States. I am aware 
that the invitation is to a representative of India rather 
than to me in my personal capacity, but all the same I am 
deeply conscious of the honour, and the more so, as I find 
that in the past you have invited the President of the 
United States and other important national leaders in 
education, social reform or politics to speak on this o¢casion. 
It is significant that this year you have invited two repre- 
senfatives from Asia and Africa to come and speak to you 
at this meeting. This is not merely a gesture of friendship 
characteristic of your generous attitude to other peoples 
but also a recognition of the increasing importance of Asia 
and Africa in a world where different communities are 
continually drawing closer through the advance of science 
and technology. ` 

It is also appropriate that you should for this Conference 
select as the topic for discussior- the Role of Education in 
the Development of Nations. The importance of education 
in the life and development of a nation has been a recognised 
fact, not only in the present age but since the beginning of 
history. In early days, strenuous courses of study were 
prescribed for those who were to act as leaders of society. 
In ancient India, the Aryan boy had to spend a minimum 
period of twelve years at the house of his Guru in order 
to acquire knowledge and skill and imbibe the basic values 
of his culture. When Plato planned his Utopia, the first 
thing he did was to draw up an elaborate system of com- 
pulsory education for all citizens. He also provided tests 
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at intervals of five and*ten years t weed out the“unfit and 
determine the place each individual would occupy in. the 
social hierarchy. For the philosopher-kings who were to 
rule the State, Plato prescribed a course of study that was 
spread over forty years! In medieval Europe, the Church 
became the repository of learning and took upon itself the 
burden of training up the younger generations and preser- 
ving the Christian values. The importance of education 
has increased with the progress of civilisation and there is 
little doubt that it is the single most important agency of 
national and international advance in the modern worlde 

‘From the earliest times, nations have prospered in 
proportion to the spread of the knowledge of arts and crafts 
among them. A nation however rich in natural resources 
cannot prosper unless its human resources are properly 
developed. And such development is essentially a function 
of education. Man is distinguished from all other living 
beings by the fact that he depends more on training than 
on instinctive responsés for his survival and prosperity. - 
Some creatures are able to take care of themselves almost 
immediately after birth. Others, and they constitute the 
majority, acquire the skills needed for survival as a result 
of growth rather than through learning. In the case of 
man, not onl?! is his period of dependent infancy longer 
but his capacity to look after himself is, much more than 
in any other animal, a°matter of education rather than of 
maturation of instincts. His potentialities are greater than 
those of other animals but if he is the most elastic and 
teachable of all of them, he is also the one most in need of 
teaching for survival itself. 

It is difficult to define education precisely though we 
all have a more or less clear idea about it. It has sometimes 
been described as the harmonious development of the physical, 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, spiritual and other faculties 
that are latent in man. It is all this and more, for it deals 
with men not as individuals in isolation but as members 
of a community. It offers the fullest scope*to individuality 
while keeping steadily in view the claims of society. The 
individual cannot survive alone and society cannot prosper 
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unléss it® members develop their innate faculties. Such 
development demands social cooperation. on the largest 
scale and perhaps the simplest and broadest definition of 
education is to describe it as the transmission of the ex- 
perience and knowledge of past and present generations 
to the present arid coming generations. 

Since education is the means by which an individual 
benefits by the experience of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, it is an essential condition of human survival and 
progress. This is so for two reasons. No organism can*hope 
to survive unless it is selective in its responses to the mil- 
lions of stimuli with which the multitudinous world claims 
its attention and energy. In the case of most animals, 
this selection is determined by instincts that have deve- 
loped in the course of the evolutionary process. For man, 
education and training have largely replaced the dependence 
on instincts. Further, no individual, whether human or 
otherwise, can expect to experience everything. The en- 
ricliment of personal experience by tlie experience of others 
gives man superiority over animals who have to depend 
on instincts and to other human beings who rely on their 
own experience alone. If education has in the past enabled 
man to adapt himself to his changing environment, its aim 
in the modern age is to increase his capacity, to mould his 
circumstances to suit his needs. 

The superiority of transmitted experience. over instinc- 
tive reactions or individual responses is as true of nations 
as of individuals. The history of man proves that’ educa- 
tion has been connected with every advance of man. Per- 
haps man discovered fire by an accident, but when he 
was able to repeat fire at will and transmit his knowledge 
to his fellows, he took an immense step forward which 
assured him dominance over all other animals. The story 
is repeated in man’s discovery and use of weapons as well 
as arts and crafts like agriculture, weaving and house- 
making. Weapons enabled man to’overcome animals which 
were swifter and more powerful. Through agriculture, he 
became comparatively independent of the accidents of 
hunting. By weaving and house-making he made himself 
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relatively immune t® the ravages of heat and coldeand 
the vagaries gf weather. His. security assured and” his- 
immediate pliysical needs satisfied, man was able to turn: 
his surplus energies towards the investigation of the secrets 
of nature and thus establish the beginnings of science, 
philosophy and religion. ° . 3 

Man recognised very early in his history that the secret 
of power lies in knowledge. In primitive societies, magicians 
and priests exercised their authority through their know- 
ledge of processes that were beyond the°understanding of 
the vast majority of their fellows. In early civilisations, 
priests, prophets and kings also established their dominion 
through superior knowledge. Not only within a society 
ut among societies, supremacy invariably went to those 
who had superior knowledge. Those who discovered the 
use of,copper and bronze triumphed over those who knew 
only the use of stone. The users of iron beat the users of 
bronze just as in course of time, the inventors of steel 
beat those who usedscrude iron. The story of David8and 
Goliath is a picturesque way of reminding us that the sling 
and the bow enabled physically weaker David to overcome 
the more powerful Goliath who still clung to the use of the 
javelin and the spear. The same story was repeated in 
the discovery of gunpowder in the middle ages and the 
use of atomic energy in the year 1945. These are examples 
from military history but in every case superior military 
techniques have been only one aspect of superiority in 
knowlédge of natural laws and human psychology. Through- 
out history, it has been superiority in technique rather than 
number that has determined the success and prosperity of 
individuals and communities. 

The recognition of the power of knowledge in early 
societies is evident from the anxiety with which such 
knowledge was guarded by its possessors. In Greek mytho- 
logy, Prometheus was punished by the jealous gods because 
he sought to obtain for man knowledge that was their 
Prerogative. The Bible” refers to the exelusive nature of 
knowledge in its parable of the Tree of Knowledge. In 
ancient India, society punisMed severely a member of the 
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so called lewer order if he.sought knowledge that was sup- 
poséd to be the prerogative of the select, This attempt 
to guard knowledge jealously in India and Greece, in Egypt 
and Babylonia, indeed in the whole of the ancient world, 
is evidence of the importance given to it. It is also evidence 
of the ancient peoples’ failure to realise that knowledge 
must be widely spread if it is to benefit man. The attempt 
to restrict knowledge defeats itself and in the end destroys 
those who seek to deny it to others. Many of the ills from 
which India has stiffered through the centuries were due to 
the fact that Indian society was an inverted pyramid in 
which all knowledge and. power was concentrated in a 
microscopic minority while the majority wallowed in ignor- 
ance, poverty and disease. 3 

The opening of the doors of knowledge to all members of 
the human family regardless of race, religion, sex or nation- 
ality is perhaps the greatest contribution of Islam to human 
civilisation, The very first verse of the Quran commanded 
the #rophet Mohammad: t 


Read in the name of thy Father, Who created ; 
Created man from a clod of earth $ 
Read, thy God is Gracious ; 
Hé taught man with the pen; S 
He taught man who possessed no knowledge. 
o » 
When the Prophet replied that he was illiterate, he 
was commanded a second and a third time to read.“ Later 
in his life he proclaimed that it was incumbent on men and 
women alike to study. He told his followers that every 
one of them, man, woman and child, must acquire know- 
ledge and if need be go to China for the purpose. China in 
those days meant the end of the world, so that its mention 
simply meant that men and women must, in search of 
knowledge, travel to far off lands and among strange peoples. 
It is not surprising that with this emphasis on the acqui- 
sition of knowledge by the entire people, the Arabs burst 
out of the boundaries of their restricted homeland and soon 
spread to the farthest corners of the then known world, 
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Not only so, they laitl the foundations of modén civilisa- 
tion by bringing into one common pool the scientific and 
mathematical knowledge of ancient India, the philosophy 
of the Greeks, the jurisprudence of the Romans and the 
Hebraic tradition of morality and monotheism. Arab 
history, both in its period of triumph and its period of 
decline, is a vivid reminder of the role of education in 
the dévelopment of nations. So long as the Arabs accepted 
the Quranic injunction of the importance of learning, they 
weré the leaders of the world in the arts and crafts of war 
and peace. When they surrendered the spirit of enquiry 
in favour of acquiescence and replaced the urge for equality 
by submission to authority and custom, their decline began. 

The torch of human progress then passed on to the hands 
of the Europeans. In the period of the Renaissance, Western 
man showed the same eager inquisitiveness and the same ` 
ardent love of knowledge that had characterised the Arabs 
in the days of their glory. Enlightenment in Europe was 
not confined to the Spread of literary education aloné. It 
brought in its wake improvements in productive processes 
and military techniques which soon gave Europe the 
material goods, the spiritual energy and the military power 
that enabled her to play a dominant role in the world for 
almost three? centuries. One example alone may suffice 
to show how education and training played a dominant 
role in the developnitnt „and progress of the European 
nations in the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. It was 
during “this period that Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the 
ocean route to India, Columbus's passage across the Atlantic 
to America and Magellan’s voyage round the world laid 
the foundation of European dominance. Many competent 
judges hold that these revolutionary achievements would 
not have been possible but for the School for Navigation 
founded in Portugal by Prince Henry the Navigator. 

The advent of the Industrial Revolution further under- 
lined the importancé of èducation. The efforts of individual 
inventors may have characterised its beginnings, but the 
technological revolution which followed in its wake and 
transformed the structure of uman society grew out of the 
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appiicatioft of science and research to industry. An indus- 
trial society depends on the design and use of machines 
and brings about a shift of the population from the village 
to the town. Dependence on agriculture diminishes and 
the standard of life rises with the production of more and 
more goods and services. Even agriculture changes its 
character and we find it has in the modern world become 
increasingly dependent on advances in science and téchno- 
logy. That is why countries like the U.S.A. which employ 
only ten or fifteen per cent of their manpower on dand 
produce many times more than countries like India where 
some seventy per cent or more are directly engaged in 
agriculture. In fact, material prosperity has in the modern 
world become a direct corollary to scientific advance. THe 
more advanced a nation in science and technology, the 
higher the standard of life of its people. In the early days 
of the Industrial Revolution, there were prophets of gloom 
who predicted that increasing use of the machine would 
lea¢ to unemployment of large numbers and the ultimate 
decay of society. In Britain, the Luddites went about 
smashing machines wherever they found them but the 
experience of a hundred years has proved that there is the 
greatest shortage of manpower in the countries which use 
machines on the largest scale. Under-empjoyment and 
unemployment are most rife, not in the U.S.A., the U.K. 
or the U.S.S.R. but in the industrially less developed 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

The enrichment of Europe and her predominance on the 
world stage were the direct outcome of the spread of educa- 
tion on the European continent. Within Europe, we find the 
same correspondence between power and prosperity on 
the one hand and knowledge on the other in the changing 
relations among the different European nations. Britain 
which took to science and technology earliest among them 
was the first to establish her predominance in Europe and 
outside. In the middle of the nineteenth century, Germany 
undertook a concerted drive to “develop education and 
science and apply them to her industry and commerce. 
The result was a massive advaiice which soon made Germany 
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one of the greatest industrial and scientific nations of the 
world. The rise of Japan as a major power and the revival 
of Turkey under Kemal Ataturk were the direct outcome 
of the expansion of education among the Japanese and the 
Turkish peoples. The contemporary predominance of the 
U.S.A. and the challenge she ise facing.today from the 
U.S.S.R. are equally the direct outcome of the spread and 
improvement of education in these countries. The present 
race of armaments among „these two powers is in fact a 
competition in the advance of scientific: knowledge, and 
it is clear that the outcome will depend on which of them 
gan initiate and sustain a greater rate of advance in scieatific 
and technical education. i 
> Education has enormously increased man’s power over 
the forces of nature. His productivity has increased to a 
stage where if properly used, it can assure plenty for every 
individual in the world. Gone are the days of the economy 
of want when resources were inadequate for even the bare 
necessities of life. Philosophers like Plato and Aristotle 
sought to justify slavery on the ground that culture required 
leisure and only a few could buy leisure at the cost of the 
exploitation of the many. Man’s moral sense revolted 
against such a view but for long did not know how to 
reconcile the demands of progress and human éguality. 
Aristotle had however suggested a solution to this dilemma 
when he said that if hyman energy could be multiplied and 
production stepped up thrdugh the use of machines, slavery 
would? become outmoded and immoral. 

Today, not only has man’s capacity to produce increased 
but also his capacity to distribute them at will anywhere 


in the world. Advances in science and technology promise 


us means of transport which will travel round the world 
Even with the aeroplanes 


in the course of an hour or two. 

that are now in commercial use, goods and men in almost 
any number and quantity can be transported from any- 
where to anywhere within a bare forty-eight hours. Ideas 
travel even faster ané can now he spread simultaneously 
over the entire globe. The teachings of fhe Buddha or the 
Christ took centuries to travel to other continents. Even 
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the teaching of Mohammad took years to reach neighbour- 
ing’ countries like Iran “or Egypt. Today, messages flash 
instantaneously to the most distant regions of the world. 
All this is the result of education in science and technology 
and has for the first time placed within the reach of man 
the power to qvercome famine; disease and war. These 
have been the scourges with which nature has in the past 
sought to subjugate man but today man has through 
education and training largely surmounted the threat and 
can now hope to mould nature to his own desires. a 
Education has thus created conditions where there is 
no limit to the heights to which man can reach, but the 
goal can be reached only*if man uses his enormous powers 
for the service of his fellow men and not for their destruc- 
tion. This demands a reorientation in our attitude to educa- 
tion. In recent centuries and more especially in recent 
decades, the emphasis has been on the study of science and 
technology with the result that man can today largely 
control the forces of nature. He can already moderate the 
Tigours of weather and is seeking to control rainfall and the 
winds. This enormous increase in knowledge of physical 
nature has not however been accompanied by a corres- 
ponding increase in man’s knowledge of his own self. The 
develozment of mass media of communication enables him 
to influence the behaviour of man, but withoùt an insight 
into human values, his power of influencing the masses 
when added to his terrifying weapons of destruction becomes 
a menace to his very existence. : 
Nobody can in the modern world ignore the impact of 
science on our lives. Generally however science has been 
taken to mean knowledge about nonhuman things. It is 
odd that man should regard external material objects to 
be more important than human minds when we remember 
that nothing good enters into the human world except 
in and through the free activities of individual men and 
women. Science is certainly important,.for it enables us to 
unravel the mysteries of nature and make her serve the 
needs of man: it‘ alone can ensure that the natural and 
cultural resources of modern Civilisation become the pos- 
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session of all and net the monopoly of the few. But the 
enormous expansion in human power and productivity end 
in his capacity to communicate and transport can “prove 
a curse rather than a blessing unless there is a reconstruc- 
tion of our ideals, loyalties and emotions on saner lines. 
Scientific education can flo doubt help alsa in this direction 
by removing irrational fears and prejudices and inculcating 
the love of truth for its own sake, but we must not forget 
that, there may be scientists who are learned, ingenious 
and, modern-minded but at the same time incapable of 
historical imagination or human insight. 
, In earlier days, the function and purpose of humanist 
education was to train individuals to be members of a 
tommunity. It was assumed that such education would 
be applied to the motives and actions of human beings in 
their ordinary daily life. Yet today, humanist education 
is often regarded, even when it is being practised, as remote 
from the dust and the heat of the day, while scientific 
knowledge, originally remote from daily human afiairs, 
is now applied to practically everything we do. Not only 
so, but the studies which once seemed so innocent of human 
content are today the very ones which threaten to have a 
cataclysmic impact on our life. In the modern world, 
education must therefore give the student knowléige of 
the laws of physical as well as human nature. Since man 
has from the, beginning of history lived in distinct societies 
each with a distinctive cuiture of its own, it must also give 
him knowledge of his own national culture as well as of the 
cultural heritage of mankind. It must take cognisance of 
national needs but also seek to develop a spirit of inter- 
national understanding based on the study of the great 
civilisations of the world. a 9 

Tt is a matter for congratulation that politicians, indus- 
trialists and commercial magnates have become alive to 
the value of research in the natural sciences. Since at 
least the middle ofthe»nineteenth century, the importance 
of applied research as`a necessary: condition for industrial 
Progress has been increasingly recognised. Industrialists 
soon discovered that applied’ research depends on research 
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in pure theory. Political, leaders have also been forced to 
recognise the importance,of pure and applied scientific 
research for purposes of food production, industrial expan- 
sion, defence and indeed national survival. Today, some 
of the greatest industrial concerns are financing some of 
the largest progzammeg of resedrch in the pure sciences. 
Unfortunately, this recognition of the value of knowledge 
as such has not yet extended on a sufficient scale to research 
in the humanities. It is necessary in both national and 
international intérest that the State as well as great public 
organisations must come forward to finance extensive and 
intensive research in the humanities in order to ensure 
that our knowledge of man may catch up with our increasing 
knowledge of nature. 

Our experience of the study of science should have 
convinced us that things which at first sight seem „remote 
and abstract may sometimes prove to be of greater practical 
utility than things which are immediately useful. In fact, 
it is’ one of the paradoxes of technology that the greatest 
break-throughs have resulted from studies that are severely 
theoretical. Applied research leads to improvements and 
innovations in technique but it is only fundamental research 
that produces technological revolutions. The study of the 
humaiiities presents many comparable examples. It is said 
of Pericles that he spent the entire evening before one of 
the most important battles of his life;in literary and aesthe- 
tic discussions with his second in command. Pericles 
quoted a line from a Greek poet about ‘the purple light on 
a fair young cheek’ which his companion did not like, as he 
preferred another poet’s metaphor from the rose. The 
conversation went on with the two generals matching 
quotations but this did not prevent them from fighting 
successfully the next morning. Similarly, it is said of 
General Smuts that he spent his evenings in studying 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason even during the most stre- 
nuous days of the Boer War. Kemp Smith comments that 
the British generals found it difficult to cope with an op- 
ponent who found recreation and intellectual sustenance 
in philosophy while conducting a bitter struggle against a 
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more powerful foe. Rabindranath,Tagore has also remasked 
that education must rise above, the demands of the imme- 
diate present, for who can foresee what is going to be aseful 
in the future which is yet unborn ? 

The case for a broad conception of education is thus 
irrefutable. In order to ‘be called® educated, a man must 
be able to appreciate the achievements of the human race 
in government, in industry, in literature, art and social 
living and also move with, ease in the world of abstract 
idezs, both in the fields of the natural ‘sciences’ and the 
humanities. In the context of modern developments, the 
qualities that are most important for the progress” and 
prosperity of individuals and nations are the quickening 
of the social conscience and a passion for social justice so 
that people may demand for others the good things they 
want for themselves. In fact, the modern world cannot 
survive without a concerted attempt to raise the intellec- 
tual and cultural standards for everybody, develop a love 
for work which takes pride and delight in doing the3best 
of which one is capable, foster appreciation of one’s own 
and other national cultures and most important of all, a 
spirit of understanding and compassion for all human beings 
and their effort to improve human conditions throughout 
the world. This is essentially a function of education} which 
alone can provide for the growing generations a coherent 
picture of the universe and an integrated outlook on life 
and human experience. 

Man has today a giant’s strength and he must remember 
that it is excellent to have a giant’s strength but it is tyran- 
nous to use it like a giant. This warning is the more neces- 
sary for two reasons. On the one hand, his knowledge has 
placed in his hands weapons that can destroy the entire 
world. On the other, his actions today have a world wide 
repercussion and hence modern man has to face problems 
which were unknown to his predecessors. In earlier societies, 
it was a minority,»which supplied the leadership, shaped 
Policies and carried them into execution. The vast majority 
of the people were content to follow their lead. With the 
Spread of democracy, the situation has changed and all 
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citizens have to share in the affairs oftthe State. In addition, 
States are inter-linked as never before. Formerly, the mis- 
take of a ruler harmed his own people but a distant country 
was often not even aware of the fact that he had made a 
mistake. Today, actions not only of rulers but even of 
ordinary citizensshave the most far reaching effects. 

The common man today is therefore far more respon- 
sible for the destinies of the world than at any time‘in the 
past. This increased responsibility demands that every 


citizen of the médern State must have the opportunity of- ` 


acquiring the knowledge which is needed if he is to act 
intelligently in this critical stage of the world’s develop- 
ment. This is in fact a corollary to democracy. Since it 
was the U.S.A. which first adopted democracy in the moder 
world, it is not an accident that the provision of universal 
elementary education was first made in your country, Your 
educational leaders like Horace Mann have by their pro- 
fession and practice served not only the U.S.A. but all 
countries of the world. Further, you: have in the U.S.A. 
recognised earlier than in most other countries that it is 
not enough to provide schooling facilities only for children. 
A young pupil will be torn with conflicts if the ideas he 
imbibes at school do not find ready acceptance from the 
adult Siembers of his family. The U.S.A. therefore intro- 
duced large schemes for the education of parents through 
easily accessible organisations for cadult edycation. Not 
only so, but the pattern of teaching was modified in their 
case and has found increasing acceptance and support in 
other countries. 

In order to ensure that children as well as adults who 
have received some schooling but have not continued 
beyond the initial stages do not relapse into illiteracy and 
ignorance, you have introduced a network of good libraries 
with standard collections in all principal subjects through- 


out the country. Increasingly, museums have also been — 


brought into use for educating the*cofemon man in both 
scientific and cultural subjects. Libraries and museums are 
needed, not merely for preventing a relapse into ignorance, 
but still more to provide the average citizen with the 
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opportunity of keeping in touch with the expanding bori- 
zons of knowledge. This is national education in the truest 
sense and is steadily becoming the pattern throughout the 
world. Such education must in the modern age include 
knowledge of the sciences, the humanities and technology. 
Without the humanities, Scientific knowledge is arid while 
without science, the humanities may become encrusted 
with superstition. Without education in science and the 
humanities, technology is blind and can lead only to in- 
divicual and social disaster. , 

I would like to digress for a moment and tell you briefly 
what we in India are seeking to do in this behalf. Before 
Independence, in 1947, about fifteen million children were 
il elementary schools. Today, their number is almost 
thirty-five million and we are planning to provide fifty- 
five million places in elementary schools by 1966. In 
secondary schools, the numbers have already risen from 
less than three million in 1947 to over ten million today. 
In universities, the enrolment has increased almost four- 
fold and is today about a million. Still more spectacular 
has been the increase in facilities for engineering education 
in the country. In 1947, India could admit only 2900 
students to the degree and 3700 to the diploma courses. 
This year, the admissions to degree courses were about 
13,000 and to the diploma courses above 25,000. Simul- 
taneously, attempts are being made to improve the quality 
of education by various ‘measures of which one of the 
most important is to include elements of science and human- 
ities in all secondary education courses as compulsory 
subjects of study, and provide, again on a compulsory basis, 
some elements of humanities for students of technology 
and some elements of science for students of humanities 
at the collegiate level. I may also mention a massive pro- 
gramme of special assistance for backward groups and 
areas in order to enable them to wipe out past inferiority 
and take their place-along with the more advanced sections 
of the people on equal terms. ð 

Closer contacts of societies and individuals demand an 
extension of the area of eduction both qualitatively and 
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quaititatively. Equality«and comminity of interests are 
essential - conditions of friendship, whether among indivi- 
duals or nations. Inequalities within a society breed dis- 
content and become a source of tension and conflict. In- 
equalities among societies are even more dangerous. Peace- 
ful co-existence 6f nations is dependent on the removal of 
glaring disparities in their living standards. Within a 
country, the State is seeking to equalise opportunities by 
providing special facilities for backward groups and areas. 
The same principle demands wider application among’ the 
nations of the world. Just as good relations and friendship 
among the nationals of a-country are essential for internal 
peace and prosperity, world peace and prosperity demand 
good relations and friendship among nations of the world. 
Friendship and good relations cannot subsist where dis- 
parities are too great and hence the glaring inequalities 
within and among nations must be reduced if man is to 
suryive in the modern atomic age. Physical neighbour- 
hooil of all men side by side with their spiritual and mental 
isolation is one of the greatest sources of danger in the 
modern world. One of the major functions of education is 
to overcome this isolation and achieve intellectual and 
emotiopal integration of mankind by bringing into one 
common pool the achievements of all for thesservice of all. 

The magnificent edifices of civilisation built by some 
of the nations of the world stand today like skyscrapers 
overlooking the slums around. They have wealth and 
prosperity and offer unlimited scope to their nationals 
while other peoples are without the bare means of liveli- 
hood. While some countries have universa] education, 
almost half of the world’s population is still ignorant and 
illiterate. These great disparities in wealth and educa- 
tion and opportunity are not only unethical but also a 
menace to all. Sanitary arrangements in one particular 
house cannot ensure the health of its inmates if the locality 
is unhealthy and an epidemic rangés ifthe neighbourhood. 
Prosperity of one natioh is bound to remain uncertain and 
precarious if the majority of mankind have to live under 
the threat of starvation, disease and death. Nations are 
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continually equalising Opportunities internally bys increased 
provision of scholarships on grounds of equity. It is°a 
welcome sign that the more advanced and prosperous 
nations are also increasingly recognising their obligation to 
their fellow men by proyiding for exchange of personnel 
both by way of experts who go out to sérve and scholars 
who come in to study in their own institutions. 

Sciehce and democracy are the two great forces which 
haveamade the modern world. We have not achieved 
complete democracy and science from its “very nature can 
never be complete. Nevertheless the. operation of these 
two forces has brought and is bringing about tremendous 
changes in human society. Democracy even in its imperfect 
realisation has liberated man from many oppressive social, 
economic and political bonds and holds out before him the 
goal of¢ull human dignity and status. Science is increasingly 
adding to his power of control over his environment and 
simultaneously releasing his mind from bondage to supersti- 
tion, ignorance and obscurantism. Education in the past 
has, made for the development and progress of nations 
as isolated units of the human community. Today, it can 
through the creative use of science and democracy create 
internationally the conditions in which the material and 
cultural resqurces of modern civilisation can become the ` 
possession of all and not the monopoly of only a selected 
few in a fewaselected countries. 

The importance of education in the development of 
nations cannot therefore be over-estimated or exaggerated. 
Education is an investment in the people and leads to 
prosperity and a higher standard of life by improving the 
quality of human personnel. It leads to scientific discoveries 
and inventions that unravel the mysteries of nature and 
make her serve the needs of man. It is at the root of the 
political ideals that have moved nations through the ages, 
and most important of all, it has led man to substitute the 
natural process of*striggle for survival by the human 
process of cooperation according "to ethical ideas. Inner 
conflicts in the mind of the individual are often reflected in 
the outer conflicts among n4tions. Clashes in the modern 
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worit are a threat to hursan survival and hence education 
must today seek to develop integrated individuals with 
harmonious personalities as a condition for the establish-° 
ment of a peaceful and harmonious world. Such education 
must cater to all aspects of man’s nature and give equal, 
importance to thé humanities, the sciences and technology 
so that it can fit a man to perform justly, skilfully and 
magnanimously all the offices, private or public, to ‘which 
he may be called. Finally, it should help to build up his 
inner resources that will enable him to face sorrow and 
disappointment and even death with dignity and grace. 
Perhaps the finest definition of education one can offer is 
to be found in the Upanishadic invocation to God : 

Asato ma sadgamaya 

Tamaso ma jyotirgamaya ot 

Mrityor ma amritam gamaya. 


i” Lead us from the unreal to the Real 
Lead us from darkness into Light 
Lead us from death unto Immortality. 
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